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CHAPTER  I. 

'  Finor  belUt  nmggiore 
Mai  non  fonoAr  gli  Dei, 
£  il  minor  pregio  in  lei 
E'il  pr^  di  belUL*' 


Metastasio. 


The  clock  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
was  striking  ten,  as  an  old  fashioned  chariot 
drove  up  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  man- 
sions in  Grosvenor-square.  The  door 
speedily  opened,  and  the  long  train  of  gor- 
geously-dressed servants,  would  not  so  soon 
or  so  obsequiously,  have  attended  to  an 
arrival  of  such  apparently  little  consequence, 
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had  they  not  known  that  the  antiquated 
equipage  contained  the  niece  of  their  lord, 
that  the  rooms  prepared  for  her  reception 
were  decorated  as  for  an  equal,  not  a 
dependent,  and  that  their  lady  was  herself 
waiting  to  receive  the  expected  stranger,  who 
was  to  make  her  home  with  them,  before 
she  proceeded  to  a  ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Thus,  though  attended  by  only  a  maid 
servant.  Miss  Cameron  was  received  by  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  with  one  of  his 
most  recherche  bows,  and  ushered  through 
a  noble  haU,  and  up  a  marble  staircase,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Countess  of  St.  Clair. 

Clara  Cameron,  after  travelling  long 
since  day -light  had  departed,  and  shut  up  in 
comparative  darkness,  alinost  closed  her 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  glare  of  light  which 
burst  upon  her.  Lady  St.  Clair  was  seated 
at  her  harp,  and,  as  she  arose  to  welcome  her 
unknown  niece,  Clara  thought  she  had 
never  before  seen  such  consummate  love- 
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liness.  At  first,  there  wag  a  shade  of  coo- 
atraint  over  her  polished  manners^  as  she 
extended  her  hand  to  receive  her  stranger^ 
guest,  but,  as  the  full  light  of  an  argand 
lamp  fell  on  her  face  and  disclosed  its  line? 
of  classic  beauty,  joined  to  an  inimitabk 
grace  of  figure  and  air,  in  an  instant  that 
constraint  vanished,  and  Lady  St.  Clair 
cordially  embraced  the  orphan  girl  who  wa? 
now  placed  under  her  care. 

"  A  thousand  welcomes  to  you,  my  sweet 
niece,"  said  the  kind  voice  of  the  Countess ; 
*'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  as  you  are. 
For  a  moment,  that  great  black  bonnet  cast 
such  a  shade  over  your  face,  I  really  fancied 
some  gaunt  spectre  of  Scotch  antiquity  was 
come  to  domicile  beneath  my  roof — ^but  that 
lamp  has  removed  all  my  fears, — ^yes,  and  as 
you  laughingly  throw  ofi^  that  odious  head 
gear,  I  see  you  are  all  I  could  wish  you." 
And  again  she  kissed  Clara's  smooth,  white 
forehead. 

The  practised  eye  of  the  Countess  per- 
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cdved  in  a  moment  that  Clara's  was  a 
beauty  of  no  common  order,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  one  which  would  never  interfere 
with  her  own.  The  contrast  in  their  dress 
was  as  striking  as  the  different  style  of  their 
beauty — the  one  attired  in  courtly  splendour 
to  attend  a  ball  given  by  Royalty — the  other 
in  deep  mourning,  and  even  that  disarranged 
by  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,— the  one  a 
clear  and  brilliant  blonde, — the  other  a  pale 
and  dark  brunette.  Clara  gazed  on  the 
young  Countess  as  a  figure  in  some  fairy 
scene,  and  the  splendour  of  all  around  might 
well  favour  the  illusion. 

The  room  iu  which  they  stood,  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  even  in  that  mass 
of  splendour — London,  The  walls  were 
hung  with  rich  crimson  damask,  and  the 
curtains  of  the  same  material,  were  light- 
ened in  their  glow  by  mazy  folds  of  white 
figured  gauze,  edged  with  silver  fringe, 
and  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
windows,  filled  with  pier  glasses,  which  now, 
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with  the  aid  of  lights  placed  before  them, 
fieemed  to  multiply  the  brilliant  scene. 

The  walls  were  enlivened  by  some  beau* 
tiful  specimens  of  the  old  masters.  The 
only  modem  picture  was  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  Liady  St.  Clair,  in  the  act  of  tuning 
her  harp,  thus  giving  full  display  for  all  the 
beauties  of  her  faultless  figure.  The  rest  of 
the  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the  magni- 
ficence already  described.  A  carpet  of  roses 
and  lilies,  the  texture  of  which  looked  like 
velvet.  Sofas  and  fauteuils  of  the  most 
elegant  forms,  courted  to  rest  and  repose, 
and  richly  inlaid  tables,  with  vases  of  the 
freshest  and  sweetest  flowers,  completed  the 
recherche  decorations  of  the  room. 

But  Clara's  eye  did  not  rest  long  on  all 
this  splendour,  but  rather  turned  to  the  fair 
inhabitant  of  so  fair  a  shrine,  and  found  her 
indeed  well  worthy  of  it. 

The  Countess  of  St.  Clair  was  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  and  cast  in  the 
exactest  mould  of  symmetry,  which  was  setoff 
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to  the  best  advantage  by  the  style  of  her  dress, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  her  figure. 
Nature  was  not  there  marred  by  art,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  for  no  fashion  was 
adopted  which  did  not  suit  the  wearer;  con- 
sequently, she  was  always  cited  as  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  London.  Her  costume 
was  now  simple,  though  rich  and  suited  to 
the  royal  party  she  was  about  to  attend. 

A  dress  of  white  satin  was  confined  with 
a  zone  of  brilliants  round  her  slender  waist ; 
a  bandeau  of  the  same  costly  jewels  confined 
her  waving  ringletB,  and  sparkled  over  a 
brow  of  lily  whiteness,  while  diamonds  of 
immense  value  clasped  the  silver  embroidered 
slippers,  which  might  have  matched  in  size 
with  Cinderella^s.  This  was  a  costly  lancy 
of  the  young  Countess's,  and  one  which  few, 
except  the  fairy  foot  of  the  highest  lady  in  the 
land,  had  symmetry  enough  to  follow  with 
any  advantage  to  the  wearer.  Lady  St.  Clair's 
eyes  were  singularly  blue,  and  of  so  clear 
and  bright  a  colour,  as,  without  a  poet's 
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license,  really  to  match  the  fuimy  hue  of  an 
Italian  sky.  As  she  now  tnrned  thein, 
beaming  with  affection  on  Clara,  they  were 
perfectly  devoid  of  that  fiert4  which  some- 
times marred  their  expression. 

Passing  her  arm  through  that  of  her 
guest,  she  smilingly  offered  to  be  the  mis^ 
tress  of  the  ceremonies,  to  guide  her  to  the 
apartments  prepared  for  her.  Crossing  a 
corridor  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she  pointed 
to  a  door  which  opened,  as  she  said,  on  her 
own  especial  domain,  and  where  she  should 
always  be  happy  to  see  Clara  when  she 
pleased  ;  and  then,  entering  a  room  which 
was  immediately  opposite,  she  begged  to 
introduce  Clara  into  her  own  private 
retreat,  and  where  she  promised  not  to 
intrude  without  permission.  This  elegant 
boudoir  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  modem  refinement,  and 
through  it  was  an  entrance  to  the  bedroom. 

"Now  here,  my  dear  Clara,  I  must 
leave  you  for  to-night      My  carriage  was 
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ordered  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  yoa  arrived; 
but  I  was  determined  to  wait  and  welcome 
yoa  myadf  on  your  first  introdaction  to 
your  new  home,  for  home  I  Iiope  yon  will 
find  it  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  And 
now,  dear,  let  me  advise  yoa  to  have  some 
coffee,  and  go  to  bed  directly ;  1  shall  want 
yoa  to  be  qoite  rested  by  to-morrow,  when 
yoa  shall  b^in  yoar  campaign  with  the 
Opera.  1  assare  yoa  I  anticipate  much 
jdeasore  from  introducing  so  fiur  a  specimen 
of  St.  Clair  beaaty.  1  can  trace  a  strong 
fimiily  likeness  to  my  li^e  lord,  albeit  he 
is  none  of  the  yoangest  now,  bat  there  are 
remains  of  the  singolariy  handsome  man 
which  I  am  told  he  was  when  young,  and 
I  can  see  the  same  style  of  Attire  softened 
in  yoa  into  feminine  loveliness.  Nay,  never 
blush,  dear  Clara,  I  qpeak  but  the  simple 
troth,  and,  if  yon  new  discowed  it 
befi»e,  yoo  soon  wiU  do  so  here,  I  assure 
you." 

At  this  moment  my  lady's  maid,  or  as  die 
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was  rather  pleased  to  be  called,  my  lady's 
hdy^  opened  the  door,  with  a  crimson  velvet 
cloak,  lined  with  ermine  to  protect  the 
delicate  form  of  her  mistress  from  the  night 
air. 

''  Oh,  Violette,  how  can  I  put  that  heavy 
thing  on  this  warm  night ;  do  bring  me 
somethingcooler,"  said  the  laughingCountess, 
as  she  pushed  the  splendid  cloak  from  her. 

"  Indeed,  my  Lady,  it  was  ray  Lord's  own 
orders  to  me,  before  he  went  out  this  evening, 
that  I  should  be  sure  to  wrap  your  Ladyship 
up  warm  to-night,  as  he  had  heard  your 
Lad}rship  cough  several  times  to-day." 

"Well,  then,  I  submit;  but  see,  Clara, 
bow  overpowering  is  the  kindness  of  a  good 
husband,  on  such  a  summer  night " — and 
she  playfully  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  lier 
wrappings.  I  shall  meet  Lord  St.  Clair  at 
the  Palace  to-night,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to 
tell  him,  the  first  thing,  what  a  dear  little 
niece  awaits  his  benediction  to-morrow. 
Don't  hurry  yourself  in  the  morning,  but 
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order  breakfast  when  you  please  in  jour 
own  boudoir.  Lord  St.  Clair  is  too  early 
for  any  but  his  poodle  to  breakfast  with 
him,  and  I  am  as  much  too  late.  And  now, 
my  dear,  good  night.  I  make  no  apologies 
for  leaving  you,  as  it  is  high  time  for  that 
pale  cheek  to  be  regaining  its  bloom  in  sleep. 
Yiolette,  see  that  Miss  Cameron's  maid 
wants  nothing  for  her  own  or  her  mistress's 
use ;  and  desire  Deville  to  send  up  some 
coffee,  with  something  rather  more  sub- 
stantial than  his  wafer  bread  and  butter,  as 
it  is  for  a  traveller,  who  has  probably  had 
but  a  spare  and  early  dinner.  And  now, 
dear  Clara,  again  good-night,"  and,  grace- 
fully kissing  her  hand  as  she  closed  the  door, 
our  heroine  was  left  alone. 

She  threw  herself  on  a  8ofiE^  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  burst  into  tears,  as  the  con. 
trast  to  the  simple  though  d^ant  home  of 
her  childhood,  and  her  present  abode,  struck 
upon  her  feelings;  but  she  checked  the 
rising  trainofthought,and,  without  recurring 
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to  the  past,  was  determined  to  enjoy  the 
present,  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  cordial 
welcome  she  had  received. 

There  were  marks  of  Lady  St.  Clair's  con- 
siderate kindness  in  all  the  comforts  of  this 
cheerful  room  allotted  to  her  use ;  and  when 
her  books  had  arrived,  to  fill  the  empty 
shelves  prepared  for  them,  and  her  own 
favourite  harp,  she  thought  she  should  soon 
feel  quite  at  home,  and  only  hoped  her  uncle 
might  prove  as  very  loveable  a  person  as 
his  charming  wife. 

In  a  few  minutes,  her  faithful  Janet 
entered,  followed  by  a  page  with  a  tray  of 
the  choicest  refreshments,  to  tempt  her  ap- 
petite. As  the  door  closed  after  him,  Janet 
exclaimed,  in  her  usual  broad  Scotch  dialect, 
^^  Hegb,  Miss  Clara,  what  a  palace  this  is 
we  have  come  to,  why  Mrs.  Allen's,  the  house- 
keeper's room,  is  furnished  like  any  parlour, 
and  then,  Miss  Violette,  my  lady's  own 
maid,  is  dressed  just  like  a  lady,  with  arti- 
ficials in  her  cap,  and  a  black  satin  apron, 
embroidered  all  round  with  flowers." 
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Clara  smiled  at  the  simplidty  of  her 
old  Scotch  maid,  and  said  she  hoped  they 
should  both  be  very  happy  there. 

^Begh,  dear  Miss^  that  I  am  sure  we 
shall.  Mr.  Deville  has  sent  me  some  cold 
fowl  and  ham  into  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  with  your  leave  I  will  just  go  down 
and  eat  some,  and  then  come  up  and  help 
you  to  bed.  Lady  St.  Clair  has  been  so 
thoughtful  as  to  have  a  door  opened  out  of 
your  bed-room  into  mine,  which  joins  it, 
that  I  might  always  be  at  hand  when  you 
wanted  me.'' 

^^  That  will  indeed  be  comfortable  for  us 
both,  Janet ;  and  now  hasten  to  your  supper, 
for  I  shall  be  glad  to  rest  my  aching  head*'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*'  All*  apperir  della  belt4  novella, 
Nasce  un  bisbiglio,  e  1  guardo  og*nun  v'intende  ; 
Siccome  la  dove  cometa  o  Stella 
Non  pie^  irsta  di  giorno,  in  ciel  resplende." 

Ta8SO— Canto  iv, 


Clara  did  not  awake  the  next  morning 
till  Janet  stood  at  her  bed-side,  with  a  ines* 
sage  from  her  uncle,  desiring  to  know  if  it 
was  too  early  for  her  to  join  his  breakfast. 

"  What  is  o'clock  ?"  she  hastily  exclaimed, 
starting  up. 

"  It  is  only  just  nine,"  replied  her  maid, 
"  and  my  lady  never  breakfasts  before 
twelve,  but  my  lord  is  punctual  to  nine. 
You  cannot  be  dressed  in  time  now." 
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Clara  assented  to  the  truth  of  this,  as 
she  had  no  friry  to  deck  her  forth  with  a 
touch  of  her  wand ;  she,  therefore,  contented 
herself  with  sending  a  message  full  of  re- 
grets  to  her  uncle  at  not  being  ready,  and 
bade  Janet  hasten  her  toilet  as  much  as 
possible,  that  she  might  join  her  uncle  be- 
fore he  bad  left  the  breakfast  room. 

The  excitement  of  this  little  bustle  gave 
a  deeper  glow  to  her  cheek ;  and,  joined  to 
the  embarrassment  of  a  first  meeting  with 
so  near  a  relation,  the  only  brother,  too,  of 
her  beloved  mother,  Clara  never  looked 
more  beautiful  than  when  she  entered  her 
uncle's  break£Eist-room.  He  was  sitting 
alone,  except  a  fine  black  poodle  of  the  true 
and  genuine  breed,  which  stood  resting  its 
large  shaggy  head  on  its  master's  knee.  A 
slight  growl  was  uttered  as  Clara  entered, 
Andy  taken  by  surprise,  she  retreated  a  few 
steps. 

.   *^  Don't  be  frightened,  child — don't  be 
^ghtened|"  was  the  almost  angry  reception 
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of  her  UDclei  who  could  brook  nothing  ap- 
proaching towards  distaste  shown  to 
favourite  Banquo ;  and,  while  he  patted 
head  with  one  hand,  he  held  out  the  other 
to  his  niece. 

As  she  approached  nearer,  all  the  coldness 
of  his  manner  vanished,  and  he  pressed  a 
fatherly  kiss  on  her  cheek,  wet  with  tears, 
as  he  called  her  the  image  of  his  dear  sister; 
'*and  yet,  ray  love,  you  are  not  really  like  Ade- 
laide," said  he,  gazing  on  her  charming  fea- 
tures, for  smiles  had  now  taken  the  place  of 
tears,  ^'  but  there  is  an  extraordinary  family 
likeness,  though  I  must  own  my  own  poor 
sister  was  never  so  beautiful  as  you  are. 
Those  dark  eyes  and  hair  you  inherit  from 
your  father.  Ah !  well  do  I  remember  him 
— the  handsomest  man  of  his  day." 

As  Lord  St.  Clair  affectionately  retained 
his  niece's  hand,  Banquo  also  came  to  greet 
her  with  kindness  corresponding  to  that 
shown  by  his  master,  which  Clara  returned 
by  giving  him  her  other  hand  to  meet  his 
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mute  caress.  She  could  have  done  nothing 
more  conciliating  to  the  tastes  of  the  Earl ; 
and,  if  Banquo  had  been  of  a  jealous  disposi* 
tlon,  he  might  have  foreseen  a  rival  in  his 
master's  affections. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  like  dogs,  Clara. 
Your  mother,  too,  always  was  fond  of  them 
-^I  believe  it  is  a  family  taste.  I  remember 
giving  her  a  beautiful  Spaniel  of  King 
Charles's  breed,  just  about  the  time  you  were 
born." 

Clara  recollected  it  too,  and  spoke  o£ 
dear  t^ido  as  the  constant  pla3rfellow  of  her 
childhood,  and  in  terms  of  fondness  snffi* 
ciently  warm  to  satisfy  even  Lord  St. 
Clair's  extreme  partiality  for  dogs,  which 
sometimes  he  carried  to  such  an  extreme, 
as  almost  to  amount  to  a  mania. 

"Well,  my  love,  I  am  gkd  you  liked  it, 
I  will  try  if  I  cannot  get  you  another," 
and  his  lordship  entered  into  a  long  discus* 
sion  on  the  subject.  After  which  he  dis* 
missed  Clara  to  her  own  apartments,  tell** 
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ing  her  he  had  finished  his  breakfast  long 
since,  and  she  had  better  go  and  ring  for 
hers  now,  but  that  he  should  always  be 
^ad  of  her  company  to  join  him  any 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  that  she  liked. 

As  he  rose  with  punctilious  politeness  to 
open  the  door  for  her  exit,  Clara  could 
not  but  admire  the  remains  of  manly 
beauty,  which  Lady  St.  Clair  had  told  her 
he  possessed;  and  his  upright  figure,  and 
active  manner  made  him  look  younger  than 
he  really  was,  joined  to  that  indescribable 
elegance  of  manner  which  is  a  sure  criterion 
of  high  birth. 

Our  heroine  had  scarcely  completed  her 
solitary  meal,  to  her  always  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  being  alone,  when  Lady 
St.  Clair's  maid  entered  with  a  message 
from  her  lady,  to  request  Miss  Cameron's 
company  in  her  ladyship's  dressing-room. 
She  found  her  aunt  in  very  different  looks 
to  those  of  the  night  before.  Still  she  was 
beautiful ;   but,  though  only  twenty-eight, 
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she  would  now  aLmost  be  called  pass^  so 
comparatively  pale  was  the  glow  of  her 
cheek,  and  dim  the  lustre  of  her  eye.  She 
held  out  her  hand  kindly  to  Clara,  but 
with  less  empressement  than  she  had  done 
the  preceding  evening.  Her  tones  also  had 
more  of  lassitude  as  she  said,  ^  I  had  a  de- 
Ughtful  party  last  night,  but  it  broke  up 
early,  and  I  am  proportionately  tired  this 
morning;  you  can't  think  how  going  to 
bed  before  three  o'clock  tires  me;  you 
may  laugh,  but  it  is  so.  Well  now  let  us 
fix  our  plans  for  to-day.  This  is  Opera 
night,  and  after  that  a  party  at  Lady  Bel- 
ton's.  I  have  asked  some  men  to  dinner  to 
go  with  us  to  the  Opera,  but  before  then 
we  must  modernize  your  dress  a  little. 

Madame will  make  you  fit  to  be  seen 

by  seven  o'clock.  We  will  have  the  car- 
riage now,  and  go  there  directly.  I  will 
have  the  vis-a-vis,  and  then  you  can  go  that 
short  distance  without  the  odious  bonnet 
which  frightened  me  so  last  night.     We  can 
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aoon  choose  one  more  becoming,  I  think; 
and  when  this  momentous  affiEor  of  dress  is 
over,  for  momentous  I  do  assure  you  it  is, 
we  can  take  a  drive  in  the  park  after 
luncheon." 

We  will  pass  over  the  discussions  which 
ensued  at  Madame  *  *  *  on  the  merits  of 
white  satin  and  white  crape,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
bring  our  heroine  into  Lady  St.  Clair's 
drawing-room  at  seven  o'clock,  dressed  even 
to  please  the  French  taste  of  Mademoiselle 
Violette,  and,  to  use  her  expression,  looking 
"  tout  k  fait  channante." 

The  Countess  was  seated  on  a  chaise 
lounge,  talking  earnestly  with  a  tall  fashion- 
able-looking man,  handsome,  but  having 
decidedly  the  look  of  a  rou^.  She  smiled 
one  of  her  brilliant  smiles  as  Clara  ap- 
proached (and  she  could  scarcely  believe 
her  to  be  the  same  person  she  had  seen  in  the 
morning),  and  taking  her  hand  with  inimit- 
able grace  said,  ^^  Let  me  introduce  Lord  St. 
Clair's  niece,  Miss  Cameron,  to  you  Mr.Caven- 
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dish.  Miss  Cameron,  Mr.  Ernest  Cavendisb. 
Clara,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  much  of 
your  success  in  the  fashionable  world 
depends  upon  Mr.  Cavendish's  judgment 
first  passed  upon  you;  therefore,  smile 
sweetly  upon  him  and  secure  a  favourable 
opinion." 

We  pass  over  the  silly  compliments,  and 
empty  trifling  which  followed,  when  a  knock 
proclaimed  another  visitor,  and  Captain 
Macdonald  was  announced.  Her  Ladyship 
held  out  her  hand  on  his  approach,  and  Lord 
St.  Clair  gave  him  a  friendly  and  cordial 
welcome.  The  usual  forms  of  introduction 
being  gone  through  with  Miss  Cameron, 
the  two  young  men  acknowledged  each  other 
by  rather  a  distant  bend  of  the  head. 

Captain  Macdonald,  though  equally  tall 
with  Mr.  Cavendish,  looked  less  strikingly 
so  from  being  more  slightly  made;  and 
altogether  a  more  youthful  figure,  if  the 
term  may  be  applied  to  a  Captain  in  the 
Guards.     There  was  less  of  show  and  glare 
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in  his  appearance  and  manners,  but  he  was 
more  elegant,  and  if  not  equally  fashionable, 
was  yet  more  distinguS  m  his  appearance,  if 
the  readers  of  these  pages  understand  the 
difference  wished  to  be  drawn.  There  was 
a  manly  openness  and  grace  in  his  manners 
which  made  him  an  universal  favourite, 
joined  to  an  extremely  pleasing  counte- 
nance, if  not  what  could  be  termed  really 
handsome,  but  possessing  that  indescribable 
style  of  feature  which  plainly  told  he  was  of 
the  highest  aristocratic  birth.  His  high  and 
open  forehead  was  shaded  by  waving  hair  of 
a  light  brown,  and  his  gentle  blue  eyes 
might  have  given  him  almost  an  air  of  effe- 
minacy,  had  not  the  whole  contour  of  his 
countenance  borne  the  impress  of  manly 
dignity. 

Mr.  Cavendish  bestowed  his  attentions 
almost  exclusively  on  Lady  St.  Clair,  taking 
little  notice  of  what  was  going  on  generally. 
Thus,  Captain  Macdonald  was  thrown  much 
with  Clara;    and   their    conversation   con- 
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tinued  so  uninterruptedly,  that,  impercep- 
tibly, the  constraint  of  a  first  acquaintance 
wore  away;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  friendliness  of  inti- 
macy than  generally  takes  place  in  so  short 
a  time. 

The  gentlemen  soon  joined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room;  and  Lord  St.  Clair,  with 
some  political  friends,  declined  going  to  the 
Opera,  having  affairs  of  State  to  talk  over, 
though  Lord  St.  Clair  thought  he  might 
perhaps  come  in  at  a  late  hour.  Lady  St. 
Clair  wished  to  be  early  this  evening  that 
Clara  might  lose  none  of  the  beautiful 
music ;  and,  taking  the  arm  of  Ernest  Caven- 
dish, she  left  Clara  to  the  care  of  Captain 
Macdonald,  as  they  proceeded  to  the  car- 
riage, which  was  then  announced. 

Those  who  can  remember  the  first  time  of 
going  to  the  Opera,  may  imagine  Clara's 
feelings  on  entering  the  brilliant  scene. 
Placed  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
boxes,  and  seated  with  one  so  well  known, 
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and  so  much  admired^  as  Lady  St.  Clair,  she 
Boon  saw  all  eyes  directed  to  her;  and,  un« 
accustomed  to  the  bold  stare  of  feishionable 
admiration,  she  blushed  as  she  retreated 
rather  behind  the  curtains  of  the  box  in 
which  she  sat.  The  dark  penetrating  eyes 
of  Ernest  Cavendish  now  nuet  hers  for  the 
first  time;  and  with  an  earnest  gaze,  firom 
which  she  almost  shrank,  he  gallantly  said, 
"  You  see.  Miss  Cameron,  how  much  you 
have  to  dread  from  what  Lady  St.  Clair 
told  you  of  the  dread  fiat  of  my  voice.  If 
I  mistake  not,  and  my  eyes  are  pretty  well 
skilled  in  these  matters  now,  your  doom  is 
8ealed  by  the  general  opinion  of  this  crowded 
house.  What  say  you,  Lady  St.  Clair,  is  it 
not  so  ?" 

Something  like  a  cloud  passed  for  a  mo- 
ment over  the  brow  of  the  young  Countess, 
but  the  bitterness  of  jealousy,  at  least  for  the 
frivolous  and  vacillating  admiration  of  the 
crowd  around  her,  soon  passed  away ;  and, 
with  her  own  open  expression  of  countenance^ 
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8he  laughingly  said, "  Yes,  Clara,  I  am  doomed 
to  have  a  rival,  I  see ;  but  I  will  be  a  gene* 
rous  one,  and  neither  stab  nor  poison  you, 
according  to  the  established  usage  of  hero* 
ines  of  old;"  and  whispering  in  her  ear, 
**  only  marry  you ;  but,  le  beau  et  fier  Capi- 
taine,  que  dira-t'il  ?  I  am  glad  to  see, 
Clara,  you  are  no  enemy  to  flirtation; 
keep  it  within  proper  bounds,  and  depend 
upon  it,  there  is  no  amusement  to  equal  it.^ 
This  little  aside  called  fresh  blushes  into 
Clara's  cheeks,  and  perhaps  ^^  le  beau  Capi* 
taine"  might  have  been  flattered  had  he 
known  the  cause,  though  his  was  not  the 
heart  to  be  chosen  for  a  mere  flirtation  to 
pass  away  a  languid  hour;  it  was  fistr  too 
open,  too  generous,  and  too  sincere. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Sparger  cosi  d'  oblio, 
L'ardor,  che  un'  alma  ha  per  gran  tempo  accesa, 
E'difficile,  h  dura,  h  liinga  impresa.'' 

Metastasio. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Clara's 
steps  through  all  the  gay  scenes  of  a  London 
season.  The  first  debut  at  the  Opera  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  admiration  which  con- 
stantly attended  her. 

Nobly  born,  and  introduced  by  a  woman 
of  Lady  St.  Clair's  decided  fashion,  she, 
doubtless,  owed  much  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed;  and,  when  her 
transcendent  beauty  and  winning  manners 
were  added  to  these  advantages,  no  wonder 

VOL.  I.  c 
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that  she  became  the  reigning  beUe  of  the  sea- 
son. No  party  was  thought  complete  vdth- 
out  Lady  St.  Clair  and  her  lovely  niece. 
Even  Royalty  deigned  to  greet  her  with  un- 
wonted favour;  and,  at  the  first  drawing- 
room  she  attended,  the  sweet  smile  of 
youthful  Majesty,  joined  to  a  voice  of  me- 
lody, condescendingly  hoped  she  would  al- 
ways, for  the  future,  attend  her  parties  with 
Lady  St.  Clair. 

And  how  did  this  idol  of  the  day  bear  the 
homage  paid  to  her  ?  Did  the  country  no- 
vice shrink  abashed  from  the  admiration 
which  followed  her,  or  did  she  grow  haughty 
and  overbearing  in  her  manners  ?  Neither 
of  these  extremes  marred  her  success ;  she 
passed  on  with  unaltered  mien ;  and  Lady 
St.  Clair  often  wondered  at  the  quiet  self- 
possession  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl 
in  scenes  which  would  have  turned  the  heads 
of  half  her  cotemporaries. 

It  was  a  glowing  July  day  towards  the 
close  of  the  London  season,  when  Lady  St. 
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Clair,  opening  the  door  of  Clara's  boudoir, 
begged  permission  to  come  and  bestow  her 
weariness  on  her;  "besides,  dearest,  I  think 
yours  is  the  coolest  room  in  the  house,  or 
this  light  chintz  furniture,  lined  with  green, 
makes  it  look  so.  I  wish  green  was  not  so 
wretchedly  unbecoming  to  me,  or  I  would 
have  it  in  my  own  dressing-room.  Now, 
just  see  the  reflection  of  that  curtain  on  my 
face — what  a  hag  it  makes  me  look ;  but 
never  mind,  as  we  are  alone,  it  is  very  re- 
freshing to  the  eyes,  and  perhaps  will  make 
them  brighter  at  my  ball  to-night,  which  I 
think  will  be  the  best,  as  it  is  the  last  of  the 
season. 

"  *  The  last— oh  in  that  little  word 
How  manj  thoughts  are  atirred 
Which  echo  of  the  past  ?' 

"  I  feel  in  a  very  lackadaisical  mood,  me- 
thinks,  this  morning.  Now  as  I  lie  on  this 
comfortable  sofa,  do  take  your  harp  again, 
and  sing  me  a  song  of  hopeless  love,  or  bet- 

c  2 
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ter  still,  tell  me  the  tale  of  your  own  past^ 
life :  there  must  have  been  love  in  it,  I  am 
sure,  or  you  could  not  be  thus  unmoved  at 
the  many  hearts  laid  at  your  feet." 

For  a  moment,  Clara's  face  was  crimson, 
and  then  turning  as  suddenly  pale,  she  burst 
into  tears.  The  before  languid  countess 
sprang  from  her  reclining  posture,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  arms  round  her,  with  every  fond 
name,  begged  she  would  pardon  the  so  un- 
thinkingly wounding  her  feelings. 

Clara  now  passed  her  hand  across 
her  brow,  and  seemed  in  painful  thought, 
then  returning  Lady  St.  Clair's  aflfec- 
tionate  embrace,  she  begged  her  not  to 
notice  her  emotion,  but  to  return  to  the  sofa 
again,  and  she  would  tell  her  the  short 
history  of  the  past, 

"No,  dearest,  I  will  not  be  so  selfish, 
much  as  I  am  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
you,  I  would  not  thus  agitate  you  for 
worlds." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  the  now  composed 
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girl,  **  I  had  rather  tell  you  all  now,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  else  a  subject  will  press 
upon  my  mind,  to  which  I  never  willingly 
allow  an  entrance.  Your  affection  fully 
merits  all  my  confidence — there,  rest  your 
dear  cheek  upon  this  cushion  again,  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  my  tale  of  love. 
You  will  then  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
apathy  you  call  so  strange. 

"  You  know  my  father  died  while  I  was  a 
mere  child,  and  my  mother  lived  in  complete 
retirement,  devoting  herself  entirely  to  my 
education.  The  little  Scotch  village  in  which 
we  lived  consisted  entirely  of  cottages,  ex- 
cept our  house  and  the  vicarage.  My  earliest 
recollections  are  mingled  with  the  kindness 
of  the  dear  old  vicar  and  his  wife,  who,  with 
no  children  of  their  own,  made  rae  their  pet 
and  plaything.  Mr.  Neville  was  a  man  of 
high  talent,  and  generally  engrossed  in  his 
intellectual  pursuits,  except  when  he  con- 
descended to  stoop  from  them  to  be  first,  the 
instructor  of  my  childhood,  and  then,  of  my 
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maturer  years.  I  yet  look  back  to  the  happy — 
and  tranquil  hours  spent  in  his  study,  with 
almost  regret  that  the  girl  has  grown  into 
the  woman.  He  had  the  art  of  always 
making  his  instructions  agreeable,  perhaps, 
because  he  himself  took  pleasure  in  the 
task. 

"  My  mother  was  eminently  fitted  to  make 
m}^  education  complete  in  every  feminine 
accomplishment,  but,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  London  is  the  capital  of  England, 
and  such  like  learning,  I  am  much  indebted 
to  the  patience  of  this  dear  old  man. 

"But  I  wander  from  the  point  like  a 
coward.  Well  then,  when  I  was  just  seven- 
teen, an  old  college  friend  of  Mr.  Neville's 
requested  him  to  receive  his  son  into  his 
quiet  home  during  the  summer  months,  and 
assist  him  to  read  for  orders,  after  which  he 
was  to  take  possession  of  a  family  living. 
Mr.  Neville  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
pupils,  but  he  could  not  refuse  his  old  friend. 
I  could  tell  you  the  day,  the  hour,  the  very 
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chair  on  which  I  was  sitting  in  the  Vicarage 
when  William  Fitzgerald  first  arrived  there. 
He  was  then  just  two-and-twenty — ^that  I 
thought  him  handsome  then^  when  I  had 
seen  no  others,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at— but 
I  should  think  him  pre-eminently  so  now 
among  the  noblest  of  the  land.  But  let  that 
pass.  My  mother  was  pleased  with  him; 
on  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side  his 
family  was  of  an  ancient  Milesian  descent, 
and  she  said  he  bore  the  impress  of  nobility 
on  his  forehead,  which  was  the  first  passport 
to  her  favour.  We  were  necessarily  thrown 
much  together,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
result.  The  still  retirement  of  those  deeply- 
wooded  dells,  the  wild  scenery  of  our  beauti- 
ful lake,  all  tended  to  engender  and  foster 
love.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  those  scenes, 
or  my  heart  will  burst. 

"  My  mother  made  no  objection  to  his 
comparatively  small  fortune ;  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  education,  and  this  satis- 
fied her  St.  Clair  pride.    At  the  end  of  the 
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summer,  we  parted  as  betrothed  lovers,  and, 
when  he  had  takeip  orders,  and  made  Ids 
house  in  Devonshire  fit  for  my  reception,  he 
was  to  return,  and  claim  me  as  as  his  bride. 
"  A  month  after  his  departure,  I  received 
a  most  incoherent  letter,  bidding  me  pre* 
pare  for  dreadful  tidings — that  by  his  own 
folly  he  had  blasted  his  happiness  for  ever. 
A  few  days  of  agonizing  suspense  passed  on, 
and  then  another  letter  came,  telling  me  he 
was  the  husband  of  another.  By  some  dire 
fatality,  he  had  gone  with  a  college  friend  to 
one  of  the  London  gaming-honses.  He  was 
tempted  to  risk  a  few  hundreds  for  a  cause 
he  did  not  blush  for,  but  I  need  not  now  be 
told ;  he  lost  this  first  stake — and  again  he 
tried.  Before  he  was  aware,  hundreds  be- 
came thousands,  and  he  rose  from  that  fatal 
table  a  loser  of  every  farthing  he  possessed 
in  the  world — even  the  living  which  he  had 
looked  to  as  our  future  home.  Disgrace 
and  ruin  were  now  irremediable,  and,  worse 
than  all,  his  parents  must  share  them  with 
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him.  He  said  he  felt  his  brain  almost  giving 
way,  when  an  old  man,  plainly  dressed,  who 
had  been  looking  on  all  the  whUe,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  ^  Give  me  your  word  of  honour 
to  comply  with  what  I  ask,  and  I  will  immedi- 
ately  settle  these  demands.'  He  felt  he  had 
no  alternative,  and  he  pledged  his  word.  In 
a  moment,  the  stranger  gave  his  draft  for  the 
immense  sum  he  had  lost — and,  passing  his 
arm  through  his,  led  him  out  of  this  j  ustly 
called,  '  Hell.' 

"  As  they  walked  up  St.  James's- street, 
the  stranger  said  'I  know  you  well,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  I  knew  you  as  a  boy,  and  yours 
is  not  a  face  to  forget.  I  was  a  shop-boy  in 
the  parish  in  which  your  fether  lives;  I 
came  to  town,  and,  thanks  to  my  own  pru- 
dence, mixed  with  some  good  luck,  I  am 
now  one  of  the  richest  tradesmen  in  the 
city.  What  I  have  now  paid  for  you  is  but 
a  trifle  to  me — but  I  am  ambitious— I  am 
as  rich  as  I  can  desire,  but  I  am  not  what 
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the  world  styles  ^gentlenian.  I  have  an  only 
daughter,  I  have  given  her  the  education  of 
a  princess,  but  yet  she  is  only  a  tradesman's 
daughter.  My  desire  is  that  you  marry 
this  daughter.  With  your  name  and  my 
money,  she  will  then  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
land ;  and  thus,  too,  the  shopkeeper  may  be 
lost  in  the  father  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.' 

*'  You  may  suppose  the  agony  these  words 
gave  to  his  listener,  but  there  was  no  escape 
from  his  promise.  Under  the  circumstances, 
he  thought  it  best  to  hurry  on  the  marriage 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  this  letter 
reached  me,  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
continent.  He  said  he  could  not  live  in 
the  same  country  with  me,  he  bade  me  for- 
get that  such  a  miserable  wretch  existed  as 
himself,  he  bade  me  forget  him  and  be  happy. 
The  whole  ended  with  the  solemn  assurance 
that  he  would  never  cross  my  path,  that  he 
would  study  under  all  circumstances  never 
to  cast  a  blight  around  me  by  his  presence. 

"  It  is  now  two  years  since  I  received  this 
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letter,  and  I  have  never  heard  hui  name  men- 
tioned since.  We  are  never  likely  to  meet 
again — he  may  hear  where  I  am,  though  I 
cannot  hear  of  him,  and  I  trust  to  his  honour 
to  avoid  me.  This  then  is  the  outline  of  my 
love — of  my  feelings  1  can  give  no  descrip- 
tion. I  thank  Grod,  I  retained  my  reason 
under  all  the  agony  I  endured,  and  silenUy 
endured,  for  I  was  too  proud  to  let  even  my 
mother  see  how  my  heart  writhed  under  the 
death-blow  of  its  fondest  hopes. 

"  Perhaps  one  sorrow  swallows  up  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  illness  of  my  dear  mother 
soon  engrossed  my  thoughts.  At  her 
death,  you  know,  I  resided  with  kind  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Neville,  till  1  was  received  by 
the  best  and  dearest  of  aunts.  What  my 
spirits  have  been  since  then,  you  best  can 
tell ;  but  I  hope  such  that  none  could 
guess  the  truth,  or  suspect  that  among  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  I  am  not  the  happiest 
of  the  happy. 

"And  now   let   us    never  talk  of  this 
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subject  again.     I  am  determined  not  to  ber 
unhappy/ 


'*  *  Even  the  name  I  have  wonhipp^d  in  vain, 

Shall  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance  again — 
To  hear,  U  to  conquer  our  fate.'* 


"  Anotlier  page  of  life  is  now  open  be- 
fore me  ;  the  romantic  I  have  closed  for 
ever ;  but  that  of  amusement,  of  gaiety,  of 
ambition— and  I  believe  I  must  add  a 
little  lurking  comer  for  flirtation — ^is  still 
open  to  me.  Your  afiection,  and  that  of 
my  kind  uncle,  leave  me  nothing  to  wish 
for  in  a  home;  and  surely  I  should  be 
ungrateful  to  you  both,  if  there  were  not 
often,  hours,  and  days,  when  I  do  really 
forget  the  past,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures 
which  are  scattered  on  my  path.  My 
ideas  of  life  are  deeply  changed,  and  I 
should  almost  say  that,  in  me,  the  enthu- 
siastic girl  has  become  at  once  the  cold- 
hearted  woman. 

"  But  yet  I  fear  my  cure   is  not  quite 
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complete,  for  I  dare  not  prohe  the  wound. 
It  is  only  by  banishing  past  scenes  and 
bye-gone  feelings  in  the  whirl  of  constant 
amusement  or  occupation,  that  I  can  retain 
composure.  But  habit  is  called  second  na- 
ture, and  I  hope  soon  really  to  become 
the  light-hearted  and  cold-hearted  girl  I 
appear.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  the  ball 
to-night  What  dress  do  you  advise  me 
to  wear  ?  ^ 

"My  dear,  dear  Clara,"  said  Lady  St. 
Clair,  with  tears  of  sympathy  in  her  eyes, 
"  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  attempt  to  teU  you 
what  I  feel.  I  will  only  assure  you  of  my 
fondest  love  and  admiration  of  the  heroism 
of  your  conduct,  for  it  deserves  no  lighter 
name. 

"  How  few  girls  would  have  the  courage 
and  good  sense  to  act  as  you  have  done, 
but,  with  a  morbid  and  mistaken  sensibility, 
would  have  turned  from  all  sources  of  hap- 
piness because  one  had  failed  !  It  may  be 
that  one  is  the  most  natural,  the  most  fitting 
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to  the  youthM  heart,  but  that  there  are 
others,  my  own  experience  can  testify — sad 
experience  I  will  not  call  it ;  for  most  un- 
grateAil  should  I  be  for  the  many  blessinga 
of  my  lot,  and  the  invariable  kindness  and 
attention  of  Lord  St.  Clair,  did  I  deem  my- 
self now,  or  at  any  past  period,  imhappy. 
Still,  you  must  be  aware,  from  the  disparity 
of  our  ages,  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  have 
married  for  love.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  said  as  much  to  mortal  ear;  but, 
dearest,  your  confidence  claims  mine, 
though  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  but  what 
you  know,  or  must  have  guessed.  Yet 
there  is  confidence  in  talking  thus  unre- 
servedly  of  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  or 
,perhaps  I  should  more  justly  say,  its  want 
of  feeling ;  and  it  is  an  additional  drop, 
and  a  cordial  one,  too,  in  my  cup  of  bless- 
ings, that  in  you  I  can  find  a  friend  so 
every  way  congenial  in  sentiments,  and  I 
may  say  pursuits.  For,  while  you  struggle 
to   overpower  a    strongly-rooted    love,     I 
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Struggle  to  prevent  any  of  its  latent  seeds 
from  springing  up.  Thank  God!  I  have 
hitherto  succeeded,  and  though  I  cannot 
but  be  aware  I  am  capable  of  a  far  differ- 
ent attachment  to  that  which  I  bear  my 
husband,  none  ever  has,  and  I  trust  to  my 
principles  of  right,  none  ever  wiU,  arise  in 
my  heart. 

"  It  was  my  mother's  ambition  for  her 
daughters  to  marry  well ;  and,  when  she 
saw  one  a  Duchess,  and  another  wedded  to 
a  foreign  Prince,  she  was  only  too  glad 
when  Lord  St.  Clair  offered  to  make  me, 
from  the  school-room,  a  Countess,  and  a 
rich  one,  too,  without  waiting  the  risk  of 
seeing  whether  time  would  throw  up  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery,  a  younger  and  equally 
eligible  prize.  I  was  too  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced to  be  otherwise  than  willing — I  do 
not  think  I  went  so  far  as  to  be  glad — to  ex- 
change the  tutelage  and  constraint  of  a 
governess  for  the  freedom  of  a  married  wo- 
man, with  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
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in  England.  I  then  thought  little  of  the 
husband,  but  I  now  know  how  highly  he 
deserves  my  esteem. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  let  the  inexperienced 
and  sentimental  ^rls  of  seventeen  say 
what  they  will  in  feivour  of  4ove  and  a 
cottage,'  it  would  soon  be  desperately  dull 
work,  and  there  are  many  substantial  and 
lasting  enjoyments  to  be  found  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  large  income  and  a  high  sta« 
tion  in  society.  So,  dearest  Clara,  we 
will  cast  love  from  our  thoughts,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  be  happy  — at  all  events,  amused 
and  contented,  without  the  mischief-loving 
urchin. 

"  Now,  as  you  propose,  let  us  turn  the 
subject  to  the  more  bright  and  shining  one 
of  our  dresses  this  evening ;  for  bright  and 
shining  I  intend  them  to  be.  You  admired 
the  gold-embroidered  gauze  which  I  ordered 
for  myself.  I  desired  Madame  *  *  *  to 
make  one  exactly  similar,  only  with  silver 
instead  of  gold,  to  fit  your  sylph-like  little 
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form  and  I  have  procured  from  Howell  and 
James  a  silver  wreath  of  ^vine-leaves  and 
grapes  to  weave  round  your  raven  hair, 
which  will  not  only  be  very  becoming,  but, 
I  flatter  myself  in  very  good  taste  to  cor- 
respond with  the  embroidery  of  the  same 
pattern  that  ornaments  the  dress. 

"  Nay,  '  nay,  dearest,  say  not  a  word 
against  my  giving  you  these  things.  I  wish 
you  to  look  particularly  well  to-night,  when 
80  much  royalty  is  to  grace  our  rooms  ; 
and,  as  I  like  a  little  surprise  myself,  I  did 
not  tell  you. 

"  Ah !  just  at  the  right  moment  here 
comes  Violette  with  our  dresses.  Let  us  see 
that  they  are  right." 
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••  There  was  a  found  of  reTclrv  by  night, 
Hie  lamps  ebone  o'er  hir  beauty  and  brave  men ; 
A  thouiuind  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Miuic  arose  with  its  voluptaons  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.** 

CuiLDE  Habold.  Canto  ill. 

"Who  are  those  two  tall  fair  girlg,  so 
elegant  in  appearance  and  dress,  that  are 
now  speaking  to  my  aunt?"  asked  Clara  of 
Ernest  Cavendish,  who  had  been  her  part- 
ner in  the  waltz,  and  was  just  leading  her 
to  a  seat.  "  I  remember  observing  them  at 
Almack's  on  Wednesday,  but  I  never  saw 
them  at  any  of  my  aunt's  parties  before,  I 
think/' 
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**  No,  they  are  only  just  come  to  town, 
but  they  move  in  the  very  best  society,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  their  absence  only 
which  has  prevented  Lady  St.  Clair  sending 
them  cards  before  for  her  balls.  They  are 
very  much  admired, —  the  younger,  the 
taller  of  the  two,  only  came  out  the  last 
season  and  certainly  is  lovely." 

**  Oh,  very,  very  ! "  exclaimed  Clara 
eagerly,  *•  I  must  go  and  get  my  aunt  to 
introduce  me ;  but  you  have  not  told  me 
who  they  are,  Mr.  Cavendish.'* 

Ladies  Charlotte  and  Georgiana  Selby, 
the  only  unmarried  daughters  of  Lord 
Stoneley — that  is  he  now  taking  them 
under  his  own  protection.  He  looks  more 
Uke  their  elder  brother  than  their  fiither, 
does  he  not  ? — ^but  he  is  a  very  lynx  in 
watching  them — they  might  as  well  have  a 
Spanish  duenna  at  once  as  guardian  ;— and 
I  don't  think  they  want  it  either;  they  are 
desperately  fastidious  in  their  acquaint- 
ance." 
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As  he  spoke,  their  fitther  brought  them  to 
a  S0&  adjoining  the  chair  on  which  Clara 
sate,  and  over  the  back  of  which  Ernest 
Cavendish  was  leaning.  "  Can  you  intro- 
duce me  ?"  she  said,  her  large  dark  eyes 
turning  towards  him  with  the  animation 
they  always  possessed,  when  her  enthu-* 
siastic  mind  had  any  favourite  project  in 
view. 

"  No,**  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  among  their 
acquaintance.  I  believe  Lord  Stoneley 
thinks  I  should  contaminate  his  daughters. 
But  he  need  not  fear :  they  are  too  cold  for 
my  taste,  though  I  own  them  beautiful. 
Now  shall  I  lead  you  to  the  Countess  ?  I 
must  claim  her  hand  for  the  next  waltz." 

Clara  took  his  offered  arm,  and  with 
some  difficult}'  made  her  way  through  the 
crowded  suite  of  apartments  to  seek  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion.  On  their  way, 
they  met  Captain  Macdonald,  who,  -with 
more  of  empressement  than  usual  in  his 
manner,  said,  "  Have  you  seen  Lord  Stone- 
ley  and  his  daughters  ?" 
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"  Yes,'*  was  the  laconic  reply  of  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, "they  are  in  the  music-room." 
But  this  was  enough  for  *'  le  beau  et  fier 
Capitaine,"  as  he  was  generally  called  by 
Lady  St.  Clair,  and  he  hastily  passed  on. 

"  Macdonald  seems  in  a  hurry,'*  said 
Clara's  companion, sarcastically.  "I  thought 
his  heart  was  touched  elsewhere,  or  I  should 
have  supposed  him  enamoured  of  one  of 
these  fair  Graces,  as  before  the  second  sister 
was  married,  they  were  generally  called." 

Clara  blushed  an  appropriation  to  his 
words,  and  vexed  with  herself,  and  she 
knew  not  why  with  all  around  her,  she  for- 
got her  intended  request  for  an  introduc- 
tion when  she  joined  Lady  St.  Clair. 

"Oh  !"  you  are  come  at  last,  you  little 
runaway,"  said  the  Countess,  as  Clara  ap- 
proached; "I  began  to  think  Mr.  Caven- 
dish had  run  off  with  you.  Clara  did  not 
hear  his  whispered  reply  into  the  ears  of 
her  aunt,  but  she  observed  the  slight  blush 
which  tinged  the  cheek  of  one  who  was  too 
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much  a  woman  of  the  world  often  to  dis- 
play any  change  of  countenance,  and  had 
generally  overcome  this  youthful  betrayal 
of  feeling.  Clara  perceived  this  with  re- 
gret, for  she  now  knew  sufficiently  the 
manners  of  the  world  not  to  be  fully  aware 
that  Ernest  Cavendish  was  too  pointed  in 
his  attentions  to  the  young  and  beautiful 
Lady  St.  Clair,  and  with  the  character  of 
libertinism  which  he  bore,  this  in  time 
might  be  injurious  to  the  fair  fame  of  one, 
who  at  present  was  unassailed  by  slander. 
Were  this  ever  to  become  the  case,  she 
trembled  at  what  the  consequences  might 
be  on  the  irascible  temper  of  Lord  St 
Clair,  who,  like  a  lion  slumbering  in  his 
den,  would  only  be  the  more  enraged,  if 
awoke  unexpectedly  from  his  repose  by  a 
voice  to  which  he  was  keenly  susceptible, 
the  voice  of  public  censure. 

Clara  was  almost  lost  in  a  reverie  to 
which  these  thoughts  gave  rise,  when  she 
was  awoke  from  her  trance,  by  the  gentle 
but  manly  tones  of  Captain  Macdonald. 
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"Miss  Cameron,  I  have  a  request  to 
make  to  you,  will  you  grant  it  ?"  There 
was  an  unusual  tremor  in  his  voice  as  he 
added,  "  Lady  Georgiana  Selby  requests  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  you.  But 
my  dear  Miss  Cameron — ^my  dear  friend — 
for  such  I  have  long  considered  you — I 
have  first  a  confidence  to  repose  in  you, 
which  should  much  sooner  have  been  done, 
but  till  yesterday  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  having  only  then  obtained  Lord 
Stoneley's  consent  to  our  marriage.  You 
will  now  guess  what  I  wish  to  say,  that 
Georgiana  and  myself  have  been  long  at- 
tached, but  the  impossibility  of  our  soon 
being  able  to  marry  has  prevented  any  en- 
gagement till  very  lately,  when,  at  length, 
we  have  obtained  Lord  Stoneley's  consent. 
You  cannot  suppose  you  have  been  unmen- 
tioned  in  my  letters,  you,  whose  charming 
society  has  passed  over  so  many  otherwise 
wearisome  hours,  and  she  longs  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  lovely  friend,  who  she 
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knows  is  dear  to  me  as  a  sister  could  be —  -^ 
am  sure  you  will  love  each  other." 

For  a  moment,  a  feeling  of  mortified  rtir^ 
nity  crossed    Clara's   mind    that    anotheir 
had  been  preferred  to  her,  but  the  shade 
soon  passed  away,  and  her  natural  gene- 
rosity of  heart,  rejoiced  that  one  she  ad- 
mired  so  much  had,  before  he  knew  her, 
placed  his  affections  on  one  so  apparently 
worthy  of  them,  and  who  had  young  and 
warm  affections  to  give  in  return. 

She  unhesitatingly  took  Captain  Mac- 
donald's  arm,  and  they  found  the  two  sis- 
ters in  the  adjoining  room,  both  appa- 
rently engaged  in  looking  over  some  prints 
which  lay  on  a  table,  but  the  soft  blue  eyes 
of  Lady  Georgiana  were  wandering  to  the 
door  through  which  she  entered  with  Cap- 
tain Macdonald,  and  a  conscious  suffusion 
stole  over  her  face  as  she  saw  them. 

But  few  moments  passed  in  the  introduc- 
tion, and  unconsciously  on  each  side,  their 
hands  had  met  in  friendly  greeting,  instead 
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of  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  first  introduction. 
Fortunately,  there  were  no  curious  eyes 
watching  this  infringement  of  general  rules ; 
the  elder  sister  smiled  kindly  as  she  observed 
it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  broke  the  embarass* 
ment  which  existed  in  the  few  desultory 
remarks  made  by  each,  by  reminding  Cap- 
tain Macdonald  he  was  engaged  to  dance 
that  quadrille  with  her,  and  taking  his  arm, 
left  her  sister  and  Clara  tete-a-tete,  for 
which  there  are  few  places  better  adapted 
than  a  crowded  party. 

Insensibly  the  first  air  of  constraint 
wore  ofi^,  and,  before  Lady  Charlotte  and  her 
partner  rejoined  them,  they  were  immersed 
in  a  delightful  and  friendly  conversation. 
The  fine  countenance  of  Frederick  Macdonald 
brightened  as  he  saw  this,  but,  before  any 
remark  could  be  made  by  any  of  the  party, 
they  were  joined  by  Lady  St.  Clair,  who 
observed  nothing  particular  in  seeing  them 
together,  and,  with  one  of  her  flattering 
smiles  exclaimed,    "  Oh !   I  am   glad  some 

VOL.  I.  D 
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one  has  undertaken  tbe  kind  office  of 
ducing  my  niece  to  the  Ladies  Selby. 
seeking  to  gain  her  that  pleasure.  B< 
I  wanted  to  say  that  Lord  Stonelc 
engaged  to  join  our  party  at  St.  Glaii 
for  the  Kingsland  races.  Will  you  alsc 
one,  Captain  Macdonald?" 

Of  course,  he  was  only  too  happy 
cept  an  invitation  so  every  way  agrc 
and  the  blushes  of  Lady  Greorgiana  toL 
ardently  she  enjoyed  the  anticipation  o 
a  reunion  in  the  country.  Forgettinj 
St.  Clair  Park  was  always  anythinj 
seclusion,  and  especially  at  such  a  gab 
as  that  of  Kingsland  races. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chase  ;  to  cheer  them,  or  to  chide." 

Crabbe. 


On  the  following  moming,  tired  with  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  balls  of  the  season, 
Clara  raised  one  of  the  windows  which 
opened  on  a  balcony  in  Grosvenor-square, 
which  was  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
BOW  in  exquisite  beauty  ;  when  turning  to 
Lady  St.  Clair,  who  was  listlessly  reclining 
in  a  luxurious  French  chair,  and  reading  one 
of  the  novels  of  the  day,  she  said,  "  Do  tell 
me  whose  that  large  house  is  opposite.     I 
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have  always  forgotten  to  ask,  and  it  has  not 
been  occupied  since  I  was  here.  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  those  eternal  shutters." 

**My  dear  Clara,"  said  the  Countess,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  at  the  question,  "do 
come  away  from  that  open  window.     You 

will  be  talked  of  as  much  as  the  Ladies 

who  sit  in  their  greenhouse  facing  the  park, 
in  attitudes.  Whose  house  is  that  ?  Why 
Sir  James  Eastham's— and — the  idea  never 
came  into  my  head  before — I  have  no  doubt 
it  may  be  yours.  Here,  come  and  sit  down, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  full,  true,  and  parti- 
cular account  of  your  sposo  elect.  I  wonder 
I  never  thought  of  this  before  ;  it  is  well  I 
have  no  daughters,  for  it  is  evident  Nature 
never  intended  me  for  a  manoeuvrer." 

"  To  begin,  then,  at  the  best  end  of  my 
story.  Sir  James  Eastham's  place  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Clair  Park,  not  more 
than  six  miles  distant.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
'  make  pretend,'  as  children  say,  Eliza- 
bethan houses,    which   it   is  so  much  the 
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&shion  to  baild  now,  but  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  England  of  that  beautiful  old 
style  when  really  genuine.  There  is  alto- 
gether something  quite  princely  about  it, 
with  its  avenues  of  stately  trees,  and  deer 
feeding  quite  up  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
In  the  back  is  a  sloping  terraced  flower- 
garden,  wliich  might  be  made  perfection  if 
a  little  pains  were  taken  with  it.  But  flowers 
are  not  in  Sir  James's  way,  though  he  keeps 
up  the  whole  place,  of  which  he  may  well 
be  proud,  in  excellent  order.  His  fortune 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  all 
the  mothers  and  daughters,  too,  have  been 
trying  for  him  this  many  a  year,  but  in  vain. 
He  is  now  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  a 
bachelor  still,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  prize 
is  reserved  for  you,  Clara." 

"  Of  his  personal  appearance,  I  cannot  say 
very  much  ;  he  certainly  is  not  handsome, 
and  his  manners  are  not  those  of  London 
life — nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  some- 
thing which  tells  us  he  is  by  birth  at  least  a 
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gentleman ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt  an  elegant 
wife  would  improve  him  immensely.  Hither- 
to, he  has  never  sought  ladies'  society, — ^he 
is  a  gpeat  hunter,  a  great  racer,  in  short,  a 
thorough-going  sportsman,  with  his  heart  and 
soul  in  his  dog  kennels  and  his  stables ;  but 
rCimpoTte^  he  may  make  a  very  kind  husband, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  had  rather  be  with- 
out a  very  sentimental  one — so  my  Lady 
Eastham  elect,  I  wish  you  joy  of  becoming 
mistress  of  that  line  house  opposite,  and  also 
of  Eastham  Court,  to  saynothingof  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  a  year.  You  will,  of  course, 
then  come  regularly  to  town,  and  we  will 
be  rival  queens.  Well,  that  is  settled.  Now 
ring  the  bell,  sHl  vous  plait ^  I  really  think 
Kensington  Gardens  will  be  cooler  than  this 
hot  room — we  will  order  the  carriage ;  and, 
I  have  just  thought,  this  would  be  just  the 
night  for  Vauxhall,  and  we  have  no  engage- 
ment ;  we  shall  find  plenty  ready  to  join  our 
party,  I  dare  say,  so  we  will  go  and  see. 
That  stiff  Lord  Stoneley  won't  let  his  daugh- 
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ters  go  without  him,  so  we  must  take  the 
evil  with  the  good.  By  the  bye,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  and  they  have  become  such  great 
friends,  they  are  unexceptionable  in  that 
way;  and  you  wiU  find  them  delightful 
companions  in  the  country,  for  they  have 
always  some  delightful  resource,  and  cMve 
away  ennui,  even  on  a  wet  day.  I  expect  to 
amuse  you  with  some  of  our  country  neigh- 
bours when  we  get  to  St.  Clair  Park.  I  have 
some  curious  specimens  in  what  I  call  my 
menagerie ;  but  on  the  whole,  you  know,  the 
society  is  excellent,  and  you  will  meet  much 
the  same  set  that  you  are  with  here,  though 
they  do  not  all  come  to  town.  Then  I 
keep  the  house  pretty  well  filled  with  a 
succession  of  visitors  from  a  distance,  so 
what  with  these,  and  those  in  our  own 
county,  I  assure  you  we  get  on  very  gaily, 
and  you  will  not  find  much  of  rustication 
in  an  English  country-house,  as  it  is  now 
ordered.  It  combines  the  society  of  Lon- 
don with  the  fi^eedom  of  the  country.     In 
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short,  I  believe  I  Kke  the  life  there  quite  as 
well  as  this,  and  I  have  the  advantage  of 
my  beauttftil  flower-garden.  You  know  my 
passion  for  flowers ;  I  wiU  show  you  them 
at  St.  Clair  Park  in  full  perfection." 

"  Mais  allons,  let  us  prepare  for  our  drive, 
it  is  too  warm  for  riding,  or  that  best  shakes 
off  the  idleness  consequent  on  a  late  ball — 
but  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  wiU  be  a 
good  substitute." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'*  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  I 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  1 

The  deer  across  their  green-sward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam ; 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream.** 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


The  evening  at  Vauxhall  turned  out 
delightfully,  a^  impromptu  amusements 
generally  do ;  Lady  St.  Clair  collected  a  well- 
assorted  party,  and  never  had  she,  or  Clara, 
appeared  in  better  spirits. 

They  were  to  leave  London  for  the  coun- 
try the  following  week,   and  the  speedy 
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change  of  scene  appeared  to  give  zest  to 
their  enjoyment  of  that  which  they  were 
now  in,  and  to  inspirit  their  determination 
of  thoroughly  enjoying  the  gaiety  they  were 
so  soon  to  lose.  Thus  with  untiring  steps 
they  attended  all  the  parties  which  yet  re- 
mied  to  them,  though  not  quite  with 
unblanched  cheeks,  for,  when  the  morning 
of  their  departure  actually  amved,  I/ord  St. 
Clair  observed,  as  he  handed  them  into  the 
travelling  carriage,  that  he  hoped  the  air  of 
St.  Clair  Park  would  soon  restore  some  of 
their  faded  roses. 

The  country  they  passed  through  was  a 
picturesque  one ;  and  as  pleasure  and  com- 
fort were  their  end,  not  the  whiskingthrough 
the  air  with  the  greatest  possible  speed;  our 
travellers  abjured  railroads,  and  took  suffici- 
ent time  to  make  their  journey  an  agreeable 
one. 

Clara  had  never  seen  so  much  of  her 
uncle  before,  at  least  not  to  judge  of  his 
conversational  powers,  for,  though  she  gene- 
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fally  shared  his  nine  o'clock  break&st,  and 
frequently  joined  his  and  Banquo's  regular 
morning  walk  to  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine, 
where  Lord  St.  Clair  always  took  his&vour- 
ite  dog  for  a  daily  bath ;  yet  in  London  he 
was  so  obstructed  with  politics  and  absorbed 
iu  the  concoction  of  his  evening's  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  Clara  had  found 
him  anything  but  an  amusing  companion. 

Now  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  differ- 
ence :  he  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
endeavour  of  making  the  hours  pass  agree- 
ably to  his  companions,  and  throwing  off  all 
the  natural  proud  coldness  of  his  manners, 
he  enlivened  them  with  a  constant  strain  of 
animated  conversation. 

The  fiill  stores  of  his  cultivated  mind 
frequently  found  scope  in  the  scenes  through 
which  they  passed ;  some  famous  in  history, 
others  well-known  to  the  antiquary,  led  him 
alike  to  subjects  on  which  he  was  well 
qualified  to  amuse  and  instruct  his  listeners. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
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third  days'  journey  that  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  St.  Clair  woods.  There,  as  yet  in 
the  distance,  they  were  hanging  in  a  gradual 
slope  over  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  through 
which  ran  one  of  England's  most  picturesque 
rivers.  And  Clara  thought  the  owner  of 
such  an  old  ancestral  domain  might  well 
be  proud  of  the  blood  which  flowed  in  his 
veins. 

^^Here  then,"  she  said  aloud,  as  they 
passed  under  the  stone  archway  which  led 
into  the  park,  ^^  here  is  that  beautiful  home 
which  my  dear  mother  has  so  often  described 
to  me.  Each  spot  has  been  so  mii\utely 
told  of,  to  my  childhood's  listening  ear,  that 
it  seems  a  familiar  and  a  hallowed  placei 
rather  than  one  I  have  never  seen  before." 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  niece,  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  this  once  your  mother's  home,  now 
your  own,"  said  the  Earl,  aflFectionately  press- 
ing her  hand;  "you  will  find  the  house 
greatly  altered,  and  I  think  improved  by 
Gertrude's  taste — but  you  will  find  much 
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that  is  exactly  as  in  yoar  mother's  day. 
The  ftimiture  of  her  own  private  apart- 
ments remains  the  same,  and  will  now  be 
yoora.  I  shall  like  pointing  oat  to  you  all 
the  recent  additions  to  the  hoose  and  gar- 
dens, for  I  am  sore  yon  will  admire  the  taste 
which  dictated  them,"  smiling  kindly  as  he 
spoke,  pn  his  Countess. 

**Nay,  my  dear  Lord,  say  not  my  taste 
alone,"  replied  Lady  St.  Clair,  "  you  always 
aided  and  assisted  with  yours,  and  I  am  not 
architect  enough,  as  you  are,  to  have 
planned  those  beautiful  colonnades  in  exact 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  house.  I  only 
gave  you  the  idea  to  work  out  correctly." 

"Well,  dear  Gertude,  I  will  willingly 
share  anything  with  you,  and  Clara  I  hope 
will  approve  of  our  united  taste.  See,  you 
will  soon  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  house,  when 
we  pass  these  fine  old  oaks  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching. The  trees  all  seem  in  magnifi- 
cent foliage  this  year." 
A  turn  in  the  drive  now  brought  them 
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within  sight  of  the  building,  which  was  a 
magnificent  modem  structure  from  the 
model  of  an  Italian  Palazzo,  and  they  soon 
passed  through  iron  gates  which  separated 
the  park  from  the  closely*mown  velvet 
sward  and  choice  shrubs  which  surrounded 
this  part  of  the  house — the  flower-gardens 
were  on  the  other  side. 

Clara  had  never  before  seen  so  costly 
a  modem  mansion.  The  portico  under 
which  they  drove  to  the  entrance  door,  wa» 
supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, and  on  each  side  of  the  original  edifice 
were  open  colonnades  of  the  same  elaborate 
architecture,  through  which  were  seen  on 
the  one  hand  a  beautiful  conservatory,  now 
blooming  with  every  varied  hue,  and  on  the 
other  an  orangery,  whose  rich  perfumes 
greeted  their  arrival  with  aU  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  southern  sky. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  orange  trees,"  exclaimed 
the  eager  Countess,  "  with  what  delicious 
fragrance   do  you  meet  me,  and  how  re- 
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freshing  after  the  smoke  of  London  1  You 
know,  dara,  my  love  of  flowers  ;  even  in 
London  I  contrived  to  gratify  it,  though  on 
a  limited  scale  to  what  I  indulge  in  here. 
You  shall  revel  in  a  very  Paradise  of  sweets. 
I  must  just  go  in  and  speak  to  the  old  house- 
keeper, and  then,  before  taking  off  our  bon- 
nets, it  wiU  refresh  us  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
flower-garden.  Lord  St.  Clair  wiU  show 
you  the  way  through  the  conservatory  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house." 

They  were  examining  the  long  extent  of 
this  garden  front,  and  his  lordship  pointing 
out  which  were  the  different  suites  of 
rooms,  when  Lady  St.  Clair  rejoined,  and 
led  them  to  a  grass  terrace  of  velvet  soft- 
ness, below  which  spread  the  flower-garden, 
sloping  in  several  gradations  of  the  same 
beautifully  kept  grass,  and  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  what  the  eye  could  reach. 

The  first  dinner-bell  called  them  reluct- 
antly from  their  stroll,  and  there  was  only 
time  to  lead  Clara  to  her  own  apartments, 
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with  the  promise  of  showing  her  the  house 
after  dinner,  which  as  they  were  alone, 
would  be  something  to  do,  pour  passer  le 
temps. 

Clara  foimd  Janet  busy  in  the  myste- 
ries of  unpacking  and  arranging  everything 
in  the  spacious  rooms  allotted  to  her,  and 
which  were  doubly  dear  from  being  those 
occupied  by  her  mother,  while  Lady  Ade- 
laide St.  Clair.  So  exactly  was  everything 
still  the  same,  as  her  uncle  had  told  her, 
that  she  could  recognise  the  very  colour  of 
the  paper,  the  pictures,  the  furniture,  which 
had  so  often  been  described  to  her  in  her 
childish  days,  when,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
secluded  home,  she  would  listen  with  won- 
der to  all  the  grandeur  of  St.  Clair  Park, 
little  thinking  it  was  one  day  to  become  her 
own  home.  There  were  some  modem  em- 
bellishments and  luxuries,  in  which  Clara 
could  trace  the  correct  taste  of  the  Countess, 
for,  though  evidently  of  later  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  still  they  were  in  keep- 
ing with  its  general  style. 
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''Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Clara,"  said  Janet, 
'^th  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  can  almost  fancy 
I  see  my  poor  lady  sitting  in  that  embroi- 
dered chair,  so  well  do  I  remember  her 
amnsing  you  with  all  the  flowers  worked 
upon  it,  some  by  her  own  hands,  and  others 
by  the  Countess,  your  grandmother.  See, 
here  is  the  very  rose  I  remember  your 
laughing  so  about,  when  my  lady  told  you 
of  her  puzzle  in  working  it,  and  that  she  went 
twice  without  her  dinner  because  she  did  it 
wrong,  when  the  good-natured  cook  sent 
her  some  dinner  up  stairs,  and,  in  her  hurry 
in  eating  it,  she  greased  her  fingers,  and  left 
the  mark  upon  the  work.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
there  yet.*' 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear  Janet,  I  well  recollect 
it  all,  and  how  I  shall  love  this  dear  old 
chair  as  being  partly  my  mother's  work ! 
We  will  look  for  the  stain  another  day.  I 
must  now  hasten  to  be  in  time  for  dinner." 

At  this  moment.  Lady  St.  Clair  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  finding  Clara  not  ready, 
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begged  to  be  admitted  to  sit  down  while  she 
completed  her  toilette.  "  And  you  need  not 
be  long,  for  we  are  quite  alone.  I  come  to 
pilot  you  through  all  these  passages  to  my 
own  little  sitting-room,  which  we  use  when 
alone,  in  preference  to  the  large  state  dining- 
rooms." 

When  they  entered  this  elegant,  but  com- 
paratively only  small  room,  they  found  Lord 
St.  Clair  already  awaiting  their  arrival,  with 
his  usual  companion,  Banquo,  resting  his 
curly  head  on  his  master's  knee. 

French  windows  down  to  the  ground 
opened  on  the  flower-garden,  and  I/ord  St. 
Clair  stepped  out  to  speak  to  the  old  gar- 
dener, whom  he  saw  busily  engaged  in  train- 
ing a  bed  of  jessamine;  the  Countess  taking 
Clara's  arm,  quickly  followed,  and  greeted 
the  old  man  with  all  the  kindliness  of  her 
nature,  praising  the  beauty  of  his  flower- 
beds, and  the  taste  with  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged  the  different  colours.  Tears  of  gra- 
tified pride  almost  filled  his  eyes,  as  he 
replied — 
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"  Well,  my  lady,  I  am  glad  your  ladyship 
is  pleased,  for  you  are  so  fond  of  the  flowers, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  rear  them  for  your  lady- 
ship; and  then — ^youH  excuse  an  old  man, 
my  lady — I  think  the  very  flowers  might 
be  proud  if  they  could  see  how  beautiful 
they  look  in  your  ladyship's  hair,  where  you 
sometimes  condescend  to  put  them,  instead 
of  them  French  artificials  which  Miss  Vio- 
lette  boasts  so  of  being  just  like  nature, 
but  to  my  mind  they  are  not  so  beautiful 
or  becoming  either  to  your  ladyship.    Now, 
a  sprig  of  this  forget-me-not   would   look 
very  nice  among  your  curls,  my  lady  ;  and, 
I  should  say  some  of  these  jessamine  or 
scarlet  verbensB  would  show  off  well  in  that 
young  lady's  dark  hair.     You  see,  Miss,  my 
lady  has  taught  me  some  taste  in  what 
flowers  to  gather  for  ladies'  hair." 

"  But  may  I  make  so  bold,  sure  now  I 
look  again  this  is  Miss  Cameron ;  and,  oh, 
how  like,  though  with  different  coloured 
hair,  and  not  so  merry  looking  like,  as  her 
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dear,  sweet  mother,  the  Lady  Adelaide. 
Ah !  Miss,  when  a  little  girl,  many's  the 
hour  she  has  spent  with  me  in  this  ^rden ; 
and  I  gathered  the  flowers  to  strew  at  her 
wedding.  Little  did  I  think  to  outlive  her; 
but  Grod's  will  be  done." 

Clara's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  the  affectionate  old  man, 
who,  respectfully  taking  it,  said,  ^^  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  you  here,  Miss ;  and  with 
all  the  kind  and  noble  look  of  a  St.  Clair : 
ay,  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere. 
I  hope.  Miss,  you  love  flowers  as  your  dear 
mother  did  before  you,  and  my  lady  does 
now,  and  will  come  and  cheer  an  old  man 
sometimes  with  your  pretty  talk,  who  has 
not  now  much  longer  for  this  world.  But 
my  Lord  knows  I  have  been  in  this  gar- 
den ever  since  I  can  remember  anything, 
and  my  father  before  me;  and  it  would 
break  my  heart  at  once  to  leave — so,  kind 
and  generous  like,  he  lets  me  go  on  looking 
after  things,  and  watching  the  trees  I  have 
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planted  myself  in  younger  days,  though, 
God  knows,  I  cannot  do  much  work  myself 
now,  except  such  knick-knacks  as  these, 
and  I  take  special  note  of  this  Jessamine 
bed,  for  it  is  a  particular  &yourite  of  my 
lad/s." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Countess,  "  and 
^u  have  brought  it  quite  to  perfection.     I 
never  saw  it  so  luxuriant  as  this  year — ^it 
is  one  mass  of  silver  flowers.     Give  me  a 
sprig,  as  you  recommend,  to  put  in  Clara's 
iair.     You  will  find  her  a  true  St.  Clair  in 
her  love  for  flowers,  I  assure  you.     There, 
tliat  is  a  beautiful  branch — let  me  arrange 
it,  Clara,  in  your  dark  hair,  and  then  you 
shall  do  as  much  for  me  with  some  forget- 
me-not,   which   Reynolds  shall    select  for 

me." 

The  delighted  old  man  Avatched  with 
glistening  eyes  the  honour,  as  he  called  it, 
which  his  flowers  came  to;  and  with  an  innate 
poetry  of  feeling,  which  the  culture  and 
constant  watching  of  this  sweetest  portion 
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of  creation  will  frequently  call  forth  in 
most  unlettered  minds,  he  called  the  Je 
mine  wreath  on  Clara's  brow  like  n 
begirt  with  stars,  and  said  that  the  hu 
the  forget-me-not  was  not  ashamed  by 
blue  of  my  lady's  eye. 

Thus,  mutually  pleased,  the  dinner 
called  them  from  the  talkative  old  i 
though  not  without  his  first  begging 
lord  would  accept  a  splendid  damask  : 
bud  for  his  coat,  and  he  should  then 
had  the  pride  of  decking  them  aU.  ou 
their  first  dinner  on  returning  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


^  It  was  a  fair  and  brilliant  sammer  sky. 

And  £arth*s  ripe  treasures  met  th*  admiring  eye. 

*  No  doubt,'  said  George,  *  the  country  has  its  charms — 

The  verdant  woodlands  and  its  cultured  farms.' " 

Crabbe. 


As  they  sate  at  breakfest  the  next  morn- 
ing, for  in  the  country  the  Countess  always 
was  an  early  riser,  the  Earl  informed  them 
that  while  they  had  been  looking  over  the 
house  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  been 
closeted  with  his  steward,  and  had  learned 
from  him  that  the  present  member  for  the 
borough  of  Kingsland  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  that  the  Tories  were  already  secretly 
canvassing   for    votes    for   an  opposition, 
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which  they  were  zealously  determined  ^ 
bring  forward  with  great  force. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Lo» 
St.  Clair,  *'  I  wish  you  would  take  the  fint 
oj^portunity  of  propitiating  the  tradespeople 
and  gentry  of  Eingsland.  You  can  go  and 
call  yourself,  and  select  things  from  the  dif- 
ferent shops ;  never  mind  the  cost ;  if  your  own 
finances  run  low,  I  give  you  carte  blanche 
on  mine.  I  can  trust  to  your  tact  for 
bringing  in  some  flattering  words  of  tiheir 
remaining  true  to  the  St.  Clair  interest,  and 
principles  of  independence  and  reform. 
From  you,  nothing  of  this  kind  will  appear 
like  a  direct  canvass,  which  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  avoid.  You  will  have  a  more  dif- 
ficult game,  and  a  more  tiresome  one,  too^ 
in  conciliating  the  yclept  gentry  of  the 
town,  but  you  must  put  on  your  most  win- 
ning smiles,  for  I  hear  that  both  the  doctor 
and  lawyer  incline  to  the  opposition  party." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear   Lord,  you  may 
depend  upon  my  exerting  all  my  *  esprit  de 
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guerre ;'  my  heart,  you  know,  is  in  the  cause 
of  our  Queen  and  country,  and  I  have 
turned  Clara  into  a  right  good  Whig;  so 
we  will  go  together  this  very  day  and  try 
oar  powers  of  agreeableness.  I  will  have 
my  &voarite  equipage — I  hope  my  ponies 
are  all  well  and  ready  for  use.'' 

**  Yes,"  said  Lord  St  Clair  j  "  I  can  answer 
for  that,  for  Banquo  and  I  have  been  the 
round  of  the  stables  before  breakfi^t,  and  I 
aaw  that  the  whole  set  out  was  in  readiness 
for  you.  Your  favourite  horse,  too,  which 
you  left  an  invalid  when  we  went  to  town,  is 
now  quite  recovered  and  in  fine  condition ; 
I  never  saw  him  look  handsomer." 

"  That  is  delightful,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess;  "now  then,  I  can  make  over  to 
Clara's  use  the  horse  I  rode  in  town,  and  1 
irill  return  to  the  dear  Sultan.  Clara,  we 
shall  have  some  delicious  gallops  together 
now — a  delight  denied  to  London  riding. 
Well,  I  must  own  the  coimtry  has  many  ad- 
vantages." 

VOL.    I.  B 
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At  two  o'clock,  the  ladies  were  ready  ^ 
their  drive  to  Kingahnd,  and  Ckra  wta 
charmed  with  the  beautifhl  litde  oarriage 
which  awaited  them.  In  thisi  as  in  Ae 
whole  mdnage,  and  housei  and  fandtare^ 
taste  and  elegance  were  united  with  ^iln- 
dour.  This  phaeton,  of  the  newest  buildi 
was  of  dark  green,  with  merely  an  eail^s 
eoronet  for  decoration,  the  lining  was  of 
crimson  figured  satin,  bound  and  trimmed 
with  gold  to  match  the  St.  Clair  livery, 
with  a  tiger's  skin  for  rug.  The  ponies 
were  a  light  grey,  with  flowing  tails  and 
manes,  and  two  more,  an  exact  match,  stood 
ready  to  be  mounted  by  tiieir  tiny  grooms, 
in  crimson  and  gold  liveries. 

As  the  Countess  took  the  reins,  which,  in 
the  part  to  meet  her  delicate  fingers,  were 
covered  with  white  satin,  she  considerate^ 
praised  the  fine  condition  of  her  ponies,  and 
the  nice  order  in  which  they,  and  the  carri« 
age  had  been  kept  during  her  absence;  thus 
conciliating  the  love  of  aH  The  establishment 
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■t  St.  Glair  Park  was  noted  for  the  oddest 
ind  bestBervantsin  the  county. 

It  is  certainly  a  true  adage,  that  ^^good 
nmsterB  make  good  servants.*' 

The  road  to  £ingsland  lay  in  an  <^postte 
direction  to  that  by  which  they  had  come  from 
London ;  thus  Clara  passed  through  a  part 
of  the  park  yet  more  beautiful  than  that  she 
had  already  seen.  On  one  side  was  a  wood 
of  majestic  old  oaks^  almost  amounting  to 
forest  in  the  wildness  of  its  scenery,  the 
effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  large 
red  deer,  not  often  seen  in  England,  starting 
iq>,  and,  with  their  wild  bright  eyes,  looking 
defiance  at  the  intruders.  On  the  other 
side  wound  the  beautiful  river  already  men- 
tioned, and  beyond  it  could  be  seen  the 
^ure  of  Eingsland  Church,  at  intervals, 
peeping  through  the  trees,  at  about  three 
miles  distance. 

A  drive  of  two  miles  brought  the  ladies  to 
the  extremity  of  the  park,  in  this  direction, 
snd  a  lodge,  of  architecture  to  suit  the  house, 
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opened  upon  a  good  turnpike  road,  ove;^ 
which  the  spirited  ponies  soon  Uxk  thenS^ 
into  the  town  of  Eingsland^  which  possessedL 
nothing  remarkable  in  beauty,  and  had  the 
usual  appendage  of  a  race-course,  a  Town 
Hall,  over  which  were  handsome  Assembly 
Rooms,  and  a  gaol. 

All  eyes  were  eager  to  oatch  a  glimpse  of 
Lady  St.  Clair's  gay  equipage,  and  while 
she  and  Clara  alighted  at  the  prindpal 
shop  of  the  place,  the  ponies  and  the  whole 
miniature  set-out  continued  to  fix  the  gaze 
of  the  passers  by,  and  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
some  curious  eyes  eagerly  peeping  at  so 
attractive  a  novelty  from  the  windows  of 
the  opposite  house,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  lawyer  before  mentioned. 

His  two  maiden  daughters,  of  a  nameless 
age,  were  carefully  hid  from  sight  by  th$ 
folds  of  a  muslin  curtain,  rather  soiled  in 
colour  from  the  original  white. 

^^  Dear  me,  Arabella,  who  can  that  young 
lady  be  with  Lady  St.  Clair? — but  she  looks 
a  mere  child." 
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"  Not  80  very  juvenile  either,  I  think/' 
replied  the  younger  sister,  who  set  up  her^ 
self  for  a  belle,  while  her  elder  sister 
attempted  the  blue  line.  ^  Not  so  juvenile, 
either;  and  I  do  not  at  all  admire  the  style 
of  her  dress,  I  never  saw  one  like  it  before ; 
and  then  that  pale  green  satin  bonnet  with 
abranch  of  moss  roses  hanging  so  low  down  on 
one  side  looks  very  affected  and  unbecoming. 
Well,  I  declare,  for  once  Lady  St.  Clair  has 
no  plume  of  feathers,  but  a  wreath  of  blue 
convolvuluses  round  a  white  chip  hat." 

"  You  know,"  tartly  answered  Miss 
Cornelia,  "  that  I  never  allow  my  mind  to 
waste  itself  on  the  trivialities  of  dress.  The 
gifts  of  thought  and  reason  were  given  us 
for  noble  purposes,  as  all  the  philosophers 
teach  us.  The  great  Greek  poet,  too,  the 
sublime  Euripides,  says — " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Cornelia,  don't  waste  all  your 
fine  learning  and  your  Latin  and  Greek  on 
me;  keep  them  to  show  off  with  when 
somebody  is  here." 
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While  this  diseasfikm  was  going  on  be^ 
tween  the  MiiB  Quirksy  the  Countess  and: 
Clara  had  entered  the  sh<^  of  the  ohse-^ 
quiotn  Mr.  Green,  who  was  bowing  idi. 
sense  of  the  honour. 

'^  I  hmnUy  and  respectfully  beg  my  lady^ 
to  welcome  your  ladyship  back  to  the  Paik* 
I  hope  my  lord  and  your  ladyship  are  bothr 
in  perfect  health?  ** 

^^  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr*  Green,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  find  myself  in  the  country 
again.     We  only  arrived  yesterday/* 

"  So  I  heard  my  lady,  and  I  am  proud 
to  see  your  ladyship  so  soon." 

"  Why  really,  Mr.  Green,  with  so  good  a 
shop  as  yours  to  go  to,  it  is  useless  bringing 
things  firom  London,  and  I  am  wanting  a 
great  many  just  now,  more  than  I  shall 
have  time  to  select  this  morning.  I  have 
brought  you  too,  a  new,  and  I  doubt  not^ 
good  cilstomer,  in  Miss  Cameron,  Lord  St. 
Clair's  niece." 

^'  I  am  proud  of  yours  and  Miss  Came- 
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tton^s  kind  fiivours,"  said  Mr*  Green^  with  a 
yet  lower  bow.  "  What  may  I  show  your 
ladyship  this  morning?  *' 

After  selecting  some  of  the  most  costly 
things  the  shop  afforded,  and  while  twenty 
yards  of  pink  satin  were  being  measured  off, 
Lady  St.  Gair  remarked, 

>*By  the  bye,  Mr.  Green,  I  hope  you 
have  plenty  of  blue  and  buff  satin   and 
ribbons.     I   hear  a  sad  account  of  poor 
Mr.  Danvers's  health,  and  1  fear  we  shall 
have  an  election  soon.     You  know  these 
are  the  colours  for  the  liberal  side,  and  I 
shall  want  a  plentiful  supply.     The  candi- 
date, when  there  is  a  vacancy,  I  must  not 
mention  names  yet,  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.     I  know  you  are  of  our  politics, 
po  I  don't  mind  mentioning  this  now.     Oh, 
I  fear  my  twenty  yards  of  pink  satin  will 
leave  you  an  awkward  number;  give  me 
the  whole  piece,  if  you  please." 

"Thank  you,  my  lady,"  said  the  now 
puzzled-looking  Mr.  Green.     "As  to   the 
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election,  I  am  sorry  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
test. I  don't  know  what  to  say,  my  lady. 
The  Duke  of  Eingsland's  steward  was  here 
last  week,  and  hoped  I  should  support 
their  candidate,  who,  he  hinted,  was  to  be 
the  young  Marquis  himself;  but  I  made  no 
promises,  and  I  am  sure,  if  possible,  I 
would  rather  oblige  your  ladyship  than 
anybody.  The  Duchess  of  Eingsland  never 
comes  into  my  shop  herself  but  only  sends 
her  maid,  and  that  not  very  often.  It  is 
not  in  my  nature  to  refuse  an3rthing  to  the 
ladies,  my  lady." 

^^  That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Green,^  said  the 
gracious  canvasser ;  ^^  I  was  quite  sure  I 
should  have  your  vote  and  interest  for  my 
friend ;  I  shall  depend  upon  your  promise.** 

**  Certainly,  my  lady — I  never  disappoint 
the  ladies.  Shall  I  send  this  parcel  up  to 
the  park?" 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  thank  you — there  is  plenty 
of  room  under  the  carriage  seat.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Green." 
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^^  We  have  now  rather  more  difficult  cards 
to  play,  Clara,"  said  Lady  St.  Clair,  on 
leaving  the  great  shop  of  Eingsland.  ^^  You 
really  must  help  me.  The  house  we  are  now 
to  call  at  is  just  opposite  the  lawyer's, — we 
need  not  get  into  the  carriage,  till  we  see  if 
we  are  admitted. 

The  peeping  Miss  Quirks  flew  from  the 
window,  OQ  the  reverberating  knock  which 
announced  their  visitors.  "  Dear  me,"  said 
the  beauty  sister,  ^'  I  must  just  run  and 
smooth  my  hair,  and  put  on  a  clean  worked 
collar." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  blue  sister;  "  Avhere 
are  my  German  books  and  my  last  draw- 
ing?"— and  she  had  just  time  to  seat  herself 
studiously  to  a  volume  of  Schiller,  and 
place  her  drawing  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  dirty  boy 
with,  as  Theodore  Hook  would  say,  "  a  suffu- 
sion of  yellow  buttons,"  on  a  now  greasy 
jacket. 

Lady  St.  Clair  possessed  the  enviable  art 

£  3 
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of  making  herself  agreeable,  if  she  choaei  to 
any  class  of  sodety,  and  the  taet  readily  to 
seem  at  ease  with  characters  the  most  incon« 
gruous  to  her  own.  Advancing  towards 
Miss  Quirk,  with  rather  an  air  of  conde* 
scension,  she  requested  to  introduce  her 
niece,  Miss  Cameron. 

Miss  Quirk  begged  the  ladies  would  be 
seated,  and  a  heightened  colour  and  fidgetty 
movements,  showed  she  was  rather  embar- 
rassed by  such  visitors,  though  her  blueism 
led  her  always  to  assert,  that  a  cultivated 
mind  like  hers,  put  her  on  an  equality,  and 
often  on  a  pre*eminence  with  the  noblest  bom 
in  the  land. 

"  I  hope  you  and  your  sister  have  been 
quite  well  since  I  left  the  country,**  said 
Lady  St.  Qair.  "  Ah !  here  she  comes 
with  blooming  looks,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion herselC  I  assure  you,  Miss  Arabella 
Quirky  our  faded  London  cheeks  would  be 
glad  to  borrow  some  of  your  roses." 

"  Oh,  your  ladyship  is  very  flattering  to 
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say  so,"  simpered  Miss  Arabella ;  ^^  but,  for 
my  part,  I  think  there  is  something  very  in- 
teresting in  a  pale  style  of  beauty." 

Lady  St.  Clair  duly  made  the  agreeable^ 
by  remarking  upon  Miss  Quirk's  love  of 
German  literature,  and  offering  to  lend  her 
a  new  novel  in  that  language,  and  admiring 
her  picture  with  all  due  admiration. 

Miss  Arabella,  fearing  her  talents  were 
rather  hid  in  the  shade,  drew  from  a  capa- 
cious basket  on  the  table  a  dress  which  she 
was  embroidering  in  blue  worsted;  the  pat- 
tern  was  atrocious,  and  the  shade  of  colour 
glaring.  But  the  Countess  could  control 
her  countenance  better  than  Clara,  with 
whom  a  laugh  was  impending,  and  politely 
admired  the  good  taste  with  which  it  was 
designed,  adroitly  edging  in,  "  And  how 
very  fortunate !  the  colour  will  just  suit  the 
election  which,  I  fear,  is  hanging  over  our 
heads.  The  colour  of  blue  will  suit  you 
admirably,  I  think." 

Miss  Quirk  thought  that  now  was  a  time  to 
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display  her  learning  and  skill  in  argument. 
"  Indeed,  Lady  St.  Clair,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  shall  take  the  side  of  the  liberal 
candidate;  these  are  awful  times  in  which 
we  live.  I  fear  a  second  French  revolution 
is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  in  our  own 
ill-fated  country,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  support  the  Church  and  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  land.'^ 

"  I  fully  agree  with  you,'"  said  Lady  St. 
Clair,  "  in  the  latter  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
see  any  fear  of  revolution,  and  the  surest 
way  to  prevent  the  danger,  should  it  exist, 
is  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  people  by 
education.  I  am  convinced  Miss  Quirk 
must  advocate  the  principles  which  would 
diffuse  general  education  and  a  taste  for 
literature.  A  mind  so  enlarged  would  not 
keep  the  stores  of  knowledge  all  to  herself.  ** 

"  Indeed,  Lady  St.  Clair,  your  observa- 
tions are  very  correct ;  but,  when  the  Duchess 
of  Kingsland  and  Lady  Thorndale  were  here 
yesterday,  they  quite  frightened  me  by  the 
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threatened  terrors  of  civil  war,  and  the  in* 
fluence  which  Popery  was  gaining  under 
the  present  administration/' 

"  Oh  ho !"  thought  the  Countess,  so  the 
ground  has  been  tried  before  me.'* 

^^  I  am  sure,  Miss  Quirk,  your  masculine 
mind  would  fuUy  answer  these  frivolous 
charges,  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  how 
well  you  have  silenced  the  Duchess.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  urged,  though  in  much  more 
powerful  language  than  I  can  use,  that  this 
cry  is  only  got  up  by  a  party,  and  for  party 
purposes;  that  the  only  persons  likely  to 
attempt  a  civil  war  are  ranged  under  the 
banners  of  those  who  pretend  to  fear  one, 
and  use  a  violence  of  language  and  a  dis- 
loyalty of  tone  calculated  to  awaken  any 
latent  sparks  of  commotion  and  revolt,  and 
that,  so  far  from  Popery  increasing,  the 
Pope  was  never  less  powerful  than  at  the 
present  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gratified  Miss  Quirk, 
pleased  to  be  thought  capable  of  silencing  a 
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duchess;  ^*  yes,  I  did  use  some  such  argo* 
mentS)  and  they  must  be  convincing  to 
every  candid  and  enlightened  mind." 

^^  With  these  opinions/'  said  the  CountesSi 
*^  I  am  sure  you  will  use  your  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  good  cause  of  manly  indepen- 
dence, and  tliat  a  particular  friend  of  mine^ 
who  will  come  forward  on  the  liberal  side, 
will  obtain  your  vote  and  interest.  I  say 
vote,  for  I  am  sure  your  father  cannot  resist 
your  arguments,  and  your  sister's  smiles, 
too,  will  join  this  side.  But  here  he  comes, 
to  answer  for  himself.  Welcome,  Mr.  Quirk, 
to  join  our  political  debate,  though  debate  I 
should  not  say,  as  we  are  all  of  the  same 
opinion.  Your  daughter  has  been  delight- 
ing me  with  an  account  of  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  she  yesterday  refuted  the 
futile  fears  of  the  Duchess  of  Eingsland  on 
the  no  Popery  question.  I  must  bring  my 
friend  before  the  election  commences,  to 
learn  from  her  how  to  answer  his  opponents 
on  the  hustings." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  the  father,  wlio  was 
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pttrtictilarly  vain  of  his  daughter's  talents, 
^ it  is  a  pity  Cornelia  was  not  a  man;  she 
would  have  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  I 
do  not  doubt.  But  did  you  answer  the 
Duchess  so  cleverly  yesterday,  my  dear? 
why,  you  never  told  me  a  word  about  it." 

**  No,  no,"  interposed  the  Countess,  **  you 
do  not  think  it  likely  she  should  sound  her 
own  praises ;  I  only  learned  it  accidentally* 
I  am  delighted  the  Whig  candidate  has  the 
powerful  support  of  your  fiEunily." 

"  Why,  my  lady,"  hesitated  Mr.  Quirk, 
unwilling  to  commit  himself,  "  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  quite  say  that,  that  I  am 
quite  at  liberty  to  go  so  far ;  for  yesterday, 
the  Marquis  of  Thomdale  called  on  me,  and 
rather  hinted  that  he  was  to  be  the  Tory  can- 
didate himself*  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  ex- 
actly ask  me  for  his  vote,  but"     *     * 

"  Really,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  can  have  no  Jwte," 
interrupted  Lady  St.  Clair,  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  desert  your  daughter's  talents  in 
the  good  cause  of  fighting  for  the  education 
of  the  people." 
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•*  Certainly  not,  my  lady,  certainly  not, 
and,  as  Cornelia  has  gone  so  far  with  the 
Duchess,  I  must  not,  as  you  say,  desert  her; 
therefore,  my  vote  and  humble  services  shall 
be  at  your  firiend's  command." 

^^  Thanks,  Mr.  Quirk,  a  thousand  thanks; 
Lord  St.  Clair  desired  his  best  compliments 
to  you,  and  hopes  soon  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  the  park." 

"  Assuredly,  my  lady,  I  will  hasten  to  pay 
my  respects  to  his  lordship,  and  perhaps  he 
will  give  me  some  instructions  towards  be- 
ing useful  in  the  return  of  a  liberal  mem* 
ber."  And  he  handed  the  Countess  into 
her  carriage,  who  left  the  impression  behind 
her,  that  she  was  the  sweetest  person  in  the 
world. 

"Now,  Clara,"  said  the  laughing  Lady 
St.  Clair,  "  did  not  I  manage  that  admira- 
bly? Why,  poor  Miss  Quirk  dare  no  more 
have  differed  in  opinion  from  the  Duchess 
of  Kingsland,  than  she  dare  jump  out  of 
the  window,  but  I  crammed  my  oyra  words 
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BO  delightfully  into  her  mouth,  I  positively 
believe  I  mystified  her  as  to  whether  she 
said  them  or  not;  and,  as  to  the  old  fiither,  I 
only  made  him  believe  his  daughter  yet 
naore  clever  than  he  imagined,  to  be  able  to 
silence  the  redoubtable  Duchess,  who  rules 
it  with  a  high  hand,  I  assure  you ;  I  will 
make  one  more  call,  and  then  my  agreeable- 
ness  will  be  exhausted  for  to-day.  I  hope 
I  may  be  equally  successful;  but,  Clara, 
you  do  not  help  me  a  bit,  and  once  you 
nearly  made  me  laugh,  when  that  tremen- 
dous blue  pattern  made  its  appearance.  I  am, 
however,  used  to  the  kind  of  thing,  and  when 
I  enter  that  house,  make  up  my  mind  to  all 
the  horrible  things  I  shall  have  to  admire, 
or  else  be  thought  proud  and  fastidious, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  white  lies.  I  must  now  pursue  a  differ- 
ent line  of  flattery.  Do  you  like  children, 
and  can  you  nurse  a  baby  ?  But  never  mind 
answering,  I  will  put  you  to  the  proof  if  the 
Doctor's  wife  is  at  home ;  and  they  drove  up 
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to  a  large  red  house  in  the  principal  street 
of  Eingsland^  with  B*  Brown^  Surgeon,  Ac 
&c.,  engraved  in  large  flourishing  letters,  cm 
a  very  brightly^^painted  door. 

Mr.  Brown  was  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
who,  late  in  life,  had  married  a  young  wife| 
and,  much  to  his  delight,  had  become  the 
father  of  six  children.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a 
fat,  vulgar,  little  woman,  whose  whole 
thoughts  were  centred  in  these  spoiled,  and 
noisy  children,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  trial 
between  papa  and  mamma  which  could  in* 
dulge  them  the  most  In  going  up  the^ 
stairs,  Lady  St.  Clair  nearly  fell  down  over 
a  broken  wheelbarrow;  and  Clara,  worse 
off  still,  set  her  foot  into  a  half  eaten  goose- 
berry tart,  much  to  the  detriment  of  a  deli^ 
cate  satin  shoe.  No  one  was  in  the  evi* 
dently  ^^  best  parlour''  into  which  they  were 
shown.  Slips  of  variously  coloured  cut 
paper  adorned  the  grate ;  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  neatly  laid  all  round 
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"with  books  in  gaudy  bindings,  and  in  the 
centre,  was  a  smart  work-box,  evidently  more 
for  show  than  use.  At  one  side  of  the  room 
was  a  scarlet  moreen  so&  set  against  the 
wall,  and  opposite  to  it  a  book-case,  filled 
with  some  really  fine  specimens  of  old  china, 
the  effect  of  which  was  spoilt  by  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  glaring  gilt  porcelaine, 
in  the  shape  of  vases  and  figures,  with  sun- 
dry other  frippery,  bought  at  sales  and 
auctions.  The  gay  coloured  paper  was  occa- 
sionally hid  by  some  prints,  and  over  the 
chimney-piece  a  picture  of  the  fair  mistress 
of  the  house,  dressed,  as  she  never  was  in 
her  life,  in  a  crimson  velvet  gown,  with  a  ban- 
deau of  pearls  round  her  head,  surmounted 
with  white  feathers.  There  was  full  time  to 
admire  these  articles  of  taste  before  Mrs. 
Brown  made  her  appearance,  having  thought 
it  necessary  "  to  smarten  herself  up  a  bit," 
as  she  would  caU  it^  before  she  came,  and 
also  to  dress  all  the  children  in  their  best 
frocks,  in  case  they  were  asked  for. 
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After  the  usual  topics  of  a  morning  call 
were  gone  through,  Lady  St.  Clair  hoped 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
children,  who  were  immediately  sent  fi>p, 
and  such  a  bawling  and  screaming  forthwith 
ensued  along  the  passage,  as  Clara  had 
never  heard  before.  Master  Frederick 
rushed  into  the  room  first,  pushing  Miaa 
Brown  down  at  the  same  time,  while  littl^ 
Miss  Fanny  contiived  to  pinch  her  fingers 
in  the  door,  and  such  a  howl  ensued  as  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  roar  of  the  baby, 
a  great  fet  boy  of  ten  months  old,  when  he 
saw  there  were  strangers  in  the  room. 

In  the  midst  of  this  din,  Mr.  Brown  hap- 
pily came  in  from  his  ride,  and  helped  hia 
wife  to  soothe  the  storm.  Master  Frederick 
was  called,  "  a  naughty  rude  boy  "  for  push- 
ing his  sister,  but  kissed  at  the  same  time, 
while  Miss  Brown  was  picked  up  and  pro- 
mised a  piece  of  cake  if  she  would  "  only 
husband  be  quiet,"  and  little  Fanny's  pinched 
fingers  were  cured  by  a  sugar-plum  out  of 
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papa's  pocket.  Now  there  was  only  the 
h^y  to  pacify,  who,  taken  on  his  mamma's 
knee,  was  beginning  to  amuse  himself  by 
palling  a  large  gilt  chain  suspended  round 
her  neck,  and  holding  a  locket  with  all  the 
little  darling's  hair  in  it,  tied  together  with 
gold  thread. 

"  What  an  amazingly  fine  boy  this  is !" 
said  Lady  St.  Clair,  attempting  to  take  a 
hand  which  was  crammed  into  his  mouth. 
**  I  like  to  see  children  shy  at  this  age ;  but 
I  must  look  particularly  at  the  size  of  his 
head,  for  I  fear  a  blue  satin  hat  and  feathers, 
which  I  could  not  resist  bringing  him  from 
London,  will  want  a  little  letting  out,  but 
that  I  dare  say  your  ingenuity  can  contrive, 
Mrs.  Brown.     Do  not  you  think  blue  will 
suit  him  delightfully,  and  the  shape  of  this 
hat  pleased  me  extremely  as  being  some- 
thing quite  new.     I  am  sure  he  will  be  the 
admiration  of  the  town,  for  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  a  pretty  hat  for  a  child  in  the  coun- 
try." 
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^^  Yes,  that  indeed  it  is,*  said  Mrs.  Browiii 
*^1  am  always  very  particular  that  the 
shape  should  be  genteel ;  and  lam  sure  it  is 
most  kind  of  you,  my  Lady,  to  have  though 
of  our  baby.     Is  it  not,  Mr.  Brown  ?^ 

^^Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  smiling  Mc 
Brown,  ''I  certainly  take  it  asa  particokr 
favour." 

^^  But,"  added  the  Countess,  hesitatiiig^ 
*^  this  is  very  unfortunate,  I  hear  there  is  to 
be  a  severe  contest  for  Eingsland  on  poor 
Mr.  Danvers's  death,  and^  as  every  little  thing 
is  watched  and  made  of  consequence  in 
these  tLoQies,  and  I  hear  Mr.  Brown  takes 
the  other  side,  his  little  boy  must  not  wear 
the  enemy's  colours.  I  am  so  sorry,  I  thus 
cannot  send  you  the  blue  hat.  I  shall  throw 
it  in  the  fire,  for  as  I  intended  it  for  this  fine 
little  fellow,  no  other  shall  wear  it." 

Poor  Mrs.  Brown  looked  beseechingly  at 
her  husband^  who  could  not  resist  ike  padie^ 
tic  appeal,  and  with  flushed  cheeks  he 
said, 
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^  Really  I  think  people  make  very  free 
with  my  name,  in  asserting  which  party  I 
shall  advocate.  I  never  said  I  was  a  Tory, 
or  should  &voar  the  Tory  candidate-^on 
the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  needs  reform.  Do  not  look  so  dis- 
tressed, my  dear,  at  the  loss  to  our  boy,  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
not  avail  ourselves  of  Lady  St.  Clair's  obli^ 
ing  present;  and,  when  the  time  comes,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  wear  a  blue  ribbon 
in  my  button-hole  too,  if  her  Ladyship  will 
give  me  one." 

**  Thisis  indeed  delightful,*'  exclaimed  the 
Countess;  ^^from  what  I  had  heard  I  feared 
your  influence  was  going  quite  the  other 
way,  Mr.  Brown ;  and,  as  we  all  know  how 
much  weight  it  carries  into  which  ever  scale 
it  is  thrown,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  oppo- 
sition wished  to  make  it  appear  their  own. 
I  am  very  glad  that  I  chanced  to  mention 
the  subject  this  morning,  for  going  on   in 
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this  error  I  shouldhave  feared  to  ask  youtC^ 
any  of  our  Whig  parties,  which  in  the  evenl 
of  an  election  we  must  have,  and  which  in 
the  other  case  might  have  been  disagreeable 
to  yourself.  I  shall  not  fidl  to  tell  Lord 
St.  Clair  to  put  your  name  down  first  as 
one  of  the  liberal  electors  of  Eingsland.  I 
will  send  the  little  hat  to-morrow  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  you  must  bring  the  little  fellow 
some  day  to  St.  Clair  Park  to  show  me 
how  handsome  he  looks  in  it.** 

^^  That  will  be  a  great  honour/'  simpered 
Mr.  Brown.  "  I  will  certainly  avail  myself 
of  your  obliging  permission  some  fine 
morning,  and  drive  Mrs.  Brown  and  the 
little  feUow  over." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  It  has  been  said  in  ancient  rules, 
That  flattery  is  the  food  of  fools. 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  taste  a  bit." 


Swift. 


^'  In  solemn  grandeor  now  she  left  her  coach, 
And  made  with  haughty  bearing  her  approach.'' 

Crabbe. 


The  drive  back  to  St.  Clair  Park  was  soon 
accomplished,  and  hearing  Lord  St.  Clair 
was  in  the  flower-garden,  the  ladies  went 
to  join  him.  The  smiling  face  of  the 
countess  told  her  success,  and,  when  she 
and  the  laughing  Clara  recounted  the 
whole  of  their  adventures,  and  the  potent 
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draughts  of  flattery  administered  by  tlf^ 
countess,  the  usually  grave  earl  entereC^ 
with  more  mirth  into  the  recital  than  Oju0^ 
had  thought  it  possible  for  him  to  do. 

^^  Indeed,  my  dear  Gertrude,  you  have 
achieved  wonders.     Who  would  not  wish 
for  a  pretty  face  to  canvass  for  him,  and 
that  one  a  countess,  too  ?     You  seem  to 
have  made  your  honeyed   words  doubly 
sweet,  and  your  interview  with  the  Miss 
Quirks  must  have  been  a  capital  scene. 
But  I  must  not  send  you  on  any  more  such 
errands,  I  think,  lest  you  become  such  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  flattery,  that  you  try 
your  skill  upon  me.     I  must  write  to  Cecil 
Aston,  and  tell  him  how  favourably  the  wind 
sets  in  his  favour.  I  think  he  is  a  young  man 
of  superior  abilities,  and  if  he  does  but 
make  as  good  a  figure  in  the  house  as  I 
anticipate,  I  hope,  with  my  interest,  he  may 
yet  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes.    It  is  melan- 
choly to  see  so  old  a  family  go  to  decay. 
Talking  of  decay,  I  wish  you  would  come 
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with  me,  and  see  if  you  can  suggest  any  thing 
for  propping  up  our  fiivourite  old  cedar  a 
little  longer.     I  should  grieve  to  lose  it." 

At  the  moment  they  turned  the  comer 
towards  the  front  of  the  house,  a  carriage 
and  four,  with  two  outriders,  drove  up  to 
the  door.  Clara  wished  to  make  her  escape, 
but,  on  seeing  the  liveries  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kingsland,  Lady  St.  Clair  declared  she 
should  stop  to  be  introduced. 

Lord  St.  Clair,  with  all  the  courtesy  of 
the  old  school,  went  to  hand  the  ladies  from 
their  carriage,  and  Lady  St.  Clair  advanced 
to  meet  her  guests.  Clara  had  not  seen 
the  family  from  Kingsland-house,  owing  to 
their  not  having  come  this  year  to  town,  the 
real  cause  for  which  was  the  convenience  of 
a  year's  economy  in  the  country ;  but  the 
avowed  one,  that  the  young  Marchioness  of 
Stavordale  was  expecting  her  confinement, 
and  their  anxiety  that  the  heir  of  Kingsland 
should  be  bom  on  the  domain  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  whole  family  were  too  much 
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interested  in  the  event  to  leave  home  at  sudi 
an  important  moment. 

The  duchess   was   a   little    sharp-Beuied 
woman ;  nothing  forgetful  that  she  was  ft 
countess  in  her  own  rights  besides  the  rank 
gained  from  her  husband,  who  had  been 
raised  to  a  dukedom  during  the  last  Toiy 
administration.     Her  voice  waa  shrill  aad 
discordant,  of  which  she  gave  her  heareri 
the  full  advantage,  by  generally  pitching  it 
ill  a  high  key,  and  with  as  much  of  acri 
niony  in  the  words  as  in  the  sound. 

Her  daughter-in-law.  Lady  Stavordak 
was  a  very  diflferent  person.  The  only  chil 
of  a  rich  West  India  merchant,  her  feature 
were  decidedly  those  of  a  half-caste,  but  wit 
that  extraordinary  grace  and  flexibility  < 
figure  and  motion,  for  which  they  are  peci 
liar.  This,  joined  to  a  large  languishing  ej 
of  the  deepest  black,  made  her  altogether 
very  interesting  looking  girl,  and  one  who  aj 
peared  to  shrink  from  the  cold  and  repellin 
hauteur  of  the  Duchess,  who  seemed  only  t 
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tolerate  her  because  slie  now  was  Mar- 
chioness of  Stavordale  and  eventually  bring- 
ing a  fortune  far  beyond  what  any  noble- 
man's daughter  could  have  done. 

"  You  have  had  a  very  gay  season  in 
town,  I  hear,"  said  the  Duchess ;  ^^  and  I 
fear  your  niece  will  find  the  country  dull, 
though  the  races  coming  on  will  bring  some 
gaiety.  My  daughters  have  so  many  resources 
within  themselves,  they  were  really  glad  for 
once  to  have  a  summer's  quiet  this  year." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  we 
have  had  a  remarkably  brilliant  season  in 
town :  I  never  remember  it  so  full,  or  such  a 
choice  reunion  of  pleasant  persons.  The 
Queen's  parties  are  a  great  addition  to  Lon- 
don, and  her  l^ajesty's  graceful  and  pleasing 
manners  make  them  yet  more  delightful. 
It  is  quite  beautiful  to  see  her  dance." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  shrieked  the 
Duchess,  in  her  shrillest  tones,  "  that  the 
atmosphere  of  our  present  court,  was  not 
one  in  which  you  would  have  liked  to  place 
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your  niece — but  things  are  altered  since  my 
young  days." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  mildly  replied  Lady 
St.  Clair, — and  though,  as  she  said,  the  spirit 
of  mischief  would  sometimes  prompt  her 
with  a  provoking  remark,  which  she  could 
not  resist,  she  was  too  really  and  innately 
well-bred  to  pursue  any  subject  disagreeable 
to  those  she  was  conversing  with,  and  there- 
fore, adroitly  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel. 

After  the  due  exchange  of  civilities,  and 
hoping  soon  to  see  Lady  St.  Clair  and  Miss 
Cameron  at  Kingsland  House,  the  pompous 
Duchess  took  her  leave. 

"  There,  Clara,  do  you  think  poor  Miss 
Quirk  dare  have  contradicted  that  good  lady? 
I  was  amused  to  see  how  carefully  she 
steered  off  from  politics  with^me ;  knowing  I 
suppose  *  she  should  catch  a  tartar/  You 
have  a  pleasure  yet  to  come  in  seeing  the 
rest  of  the  family.  The  Duke  is  generally 
laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  proportionably 
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surly.  Three  such  heads  were  never  seen, 
as  their  hopeful  progeny  present — the  two 
Ladies  Eingsland  with  red  hair  and  the 
Marquis  with  white  wool, — or  more  like  it 
llian  any  thing  else  in  nature.  It  is  curious 
that  white  wool  and  black  should  have  come 
together  for  such  a  delightful  contrast :  but 
I  will  not  say  a  word  against  the  poor  little 
Marchioness,  for  I  do  think  she  seems  an 
amiable,  gentle  girl,  and  sadly  domineered 
over  by  her  arrogant  mother-in-law." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


"We  parted — days  and  years  have  past; 
Since  I  have  gazed  upon  him  last, 
Yet  still  the  memory  haunts  each  seen* 
Of  what  I  am,  and  might  have  been.** 


EXTBACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  CLARA  CA: 

St.  Clair  Fi 

Here  then  we  are  settled  in  *^- 
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keeping,  and  every  thing  which  luxury  can 
give,  or  fastidiousness  invent,  is  at  the  service 
of  the  guests,  who  seem  to  come  in  gradual 
succession,  and  none  staying  long  enough 
to  tire,  or  to  be  tired.  When  I  say,  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  this,  I 
mean  I  rww  cannot  do  so.  Time  was  when 
my  ideas  of  happiness  were  very  different, 
but,  as  the  day-dreams  of  youth  are  over,  it  is 
necessary  to  try  other  sources  for  filling  up 
that  void  in  the  heart,  which,  spite  of  all  my 
attempts  to  the  contrary,  will  sometimes 
make  itself  be  felt.  But  this  is  a  train  of 
thought  I  must  not  indulge  in.  I  must 
endeavour  only  to  think  of  the  present,  and 
to  forget  the  past. 

The  'variety  of  country  neighbours  are 
something  quite  new  to  me,  not  that  all  the 
society  we  have  round  us  can  exactly  come 
under  that  class,  for  many  whom  we  know 
well  in  London,  are  also  our  near  associates 
here,  or  at  least  within  reach.  It  amuses 
me  to  hear  some,  who  fancy  themselves  the 
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very  ^te  of  the  county  people,  and  acarody 
condescend  to  speak  to  others  who  have  lest 
ancient  blood  in  their  veins,  whom  I  recc^- 
nise  as  Nobodies  in  the  London  world  of 
fSEishion,  and  whose  parties  there  the  Coun- 
tess always  avoids,  as  a  crowded  disagree- 
able medley.  But  here  the  thing  is  re- 
versed, and  you  certainly  meet  only  the  best 
of  the  county  families  at  their  houses. 
Now  it  is  not  so  with  my  aunt ;  in  town  no 
one  can  be  more  particular  as  to  whom  she 
visits,  but  here  all  exclusiveness  is  cast 
aside,  and  she  asks  all  and  everybody  that 
amuse  or  please  her,  to  her  house,  conse- 
quently, I  have  already  seen  some  very  plea- 
sant and  some  very  odd  people. 

I  will  amuse  myself  by  detailing  fhe  first 
impression  that  the  dramatis  personce  made 
upon  me;  it  will  be  curious  to  see  a  few 
months  hence  whether  my  first  impressions 
of  them  have  been  correct.  I  shall  prove 
my  skiU  as  a  physiognomist  if  I  succeed 
well;  if  not,  my  favourite  belief  will  be 
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weakened.     I  will  introduce  them  as  they 
made  their  calls  at  St.  Clair  Park. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Mountaine.  My  first  im  ^ 
pression  was  that  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers had  mistaken  and  ushered  in  her  cook, 
so  large  were  the  elder  lady's  dimensions, 
and  so  luxuriant  her  colour  and  breadth  of 
countenance.  "  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  St. 
Clair/'  said  the  ht  lady,  as  she  waddled  up 
the  room,  "I  am  delighted  to  see  you  re- 
turned to  the  Park  and  looking  as  well  as 
ever :  how  astonishingly  you  bear  this  over- 
powering heat,  the  lassitude  and  debility  it 
occasions  me  are  dreadful  —  but  then  my 
nerves  and  my  ftame  are  both  so  deUcate, 
SO  fragile  (taking  out  a  ponderous  smelling 
bottle  and  applying  it  very  audibly  to  her 
nose).  If  this  weather  continues,  I  think 
my  spirit  will  quit  its  earthly  tenement. 
My  dear  Antoinette,"  turning  to  a  plain  but 
unafiected  girl  who  came  with  her,  "  do  untie 
my  bonnet  for  me,  I  fear  I  shall  faint." 

Lady  St.  Clair  is  the  most  popular  per- 
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son  in  the  world  here,  and  she  flew  to  do  iC^ 
for  her,  and  with  really  a  grave  face,  thou^ 
I  caught  a  significant  glance  of  her  eye :  as 
she  passed  me,  she    stooped  her  elegant 
figure  before  the  vast  dimensions  of  her 
visitor,  saying,  ^'  Do  lean  on  me,  and  comA 
into  the  conservatory,  the  fresh  air  will  re- 
vive you.     I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  you 
appear  so  ill  and  weak,  it  was  too  kind  of 
you  in  such  a  state  to  make  the  exertion  of 
coming  to  see  me." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  panting  lady, 
rising  fi*om  her  seat,  "  it  was  an  exertion, 
but  I  felt  so  anxious  to  see  you,  and  in  my 
state  of  health  there  is  no  knowing  how 
long  I  may  be  able  to  get  out  and  see  my 
friends.  Your  conservatory  is  looking 
beautiful,"  she  added,  as  they  passed  into 
it  through  the  folding  glass-doors,  which 
opened  out  of  the  room  in  which  we  were 
sitting.  "  I  wish  I  could  get  a  gardener  like 
yours — ^but  then  you  attend  and  give  direc- 
tions yourself;  I  wish  I  had  your  strength 
of  constitution." 
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At  thb  moment,  I  turned  to  talk  to  Miss 
Mountaine,  who  remained  with  me  in  the 
room,  when  a  loud  crash  in  the  conserva- 
tory called  us  both  there,  where,  seated 
on  the  remains  of  two  superb  camellas 
which  she  had  dragged  down  in  her 
fell,  sate  prostrate  on  the  ground  the  unfor- 
tmiate  Mrs.  Mountaine. 

**My  dear  mother,  what  is  the  matter?" 
exclaimed  the  daughter,  though  apparently 
less  alarmed  than  I  was,  being  perfectly 
used  to  such  exhibitions. 

"  Oh !  my  dear,"  said  the  fainting,  though 
still  rosy  lady,  "  that  mignonette,  that  mig- 
nonette—  do  take  it  away — ^you  know  the 
smell  always  overpowers  me."  TheoflTend- 
ing  flower  was  removed,  but  not  so  easily 
Mrs.  Mountaine  from  her  recumbent  position, 
which  was  at  length  effected,  and  with  no 
other  disaster  than  the  complete  demolition 
of  the  camellas. 

At  length,  we  were  again  quietly  seated  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  this  pretty  nervous 
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scene  having  been  played  oflF,  the  lady  thougl^^=^ 
she  might  now  be  at  ease,  and  enjoy  herself- 
during  the  rest  of  the  visit;  but,  unfortiL^ 
nately  for  her  returning  health,  some 
visitors  were  announced,  and  it  was 
sary  they  too  should  see  the  sad  weak 
of  her  nerves. 

"  Lady  Williamson  and  the  Miss  Wi 
sons,"  said  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  grooms 
of  the  chambers,  as  a  tall,  thin,  bustling^ 
lady  entered,  followed  by  two  dressed-up— " 
dollish-looking  girls,  and  interestingly  at-  - 
tired  alike,   in  every  iota  of  their  habili- 
ments, though  one  sister  being  dark,  with  a 
flaming  colour,  and  the  other  £sdr  and  pale, 
one  had  sadly  sacrificed  to  the  taste  of  the 
other.     In  this  case,  the  elder  had  sufi^<^red, 
for  her  crimson  peony  cheeks  ill  accorded 
with  the  delicate  lilac  of  a  bonnet   and 
pelisse,  which  reaUy  looked  very  well  on 
the  fair  face  and  slight  figure  of  the  younger. 

"  How  charmingly  cool  your  delightful 
room  is,  my  dear  Lady  St.  Clair!"  said  Lady 
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Williamson,  "  I  always  say  how  I  envy  you 
this  room  to  ihe  north  (unfortunately  a 
southern  sun  was  blazing  against  the  closed 
Venetian  blinds),  it  is  so  very  desirable  to 
have  a  sitting-room  to  the  north.  I  have 
thought  of  alteriDg  mine,  but  it  cannot  be 
accomplished;  the  sun,  you  know,  will  not 
move  to  accommodate  us."  And  a  pretty 
girlish  little  simper  followed  this  witty 
remark. 

"  My  dear  Lady  St.  Clair,  what  a  beau- 
tiful dress  you  have  got  on !     May  I  ask  if 

you  still  employ  Madame ?    You  are 

always  the  very  best  dressed  person  I  know 
— ^you  have  such  taste  in  dress.  Now,  my 
girls,"  turning  to  the  lilac  young  ladies, 
"  do  not  you  think  you  could  remember  the 
pattern  of  that  trimming,  and  describe  it  to 
your  maid  to  make  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  pray  do  not  take  that  trouble,"  said 
the  obliging  Countess,  "  you  shall  have  my 
dress  to  copy  from.  I  will  desire  it  may  be 
sent  to  you." 
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"  How  very  kind  of  you ! "  said  the  again 
simpering  mother  ;  "I  am  sure  my  girls 
are  so  much  obliged  to  you.  "  But,"  drawing 
her  chair  to  within  a  confidential  whisper, 
"  but  I  have  some  very  interesting  business 
to  talk  to  you  about  ;    you  remember  the 
poor  woman  you  were  so  good  as  to  get 
into  the  Bellington  Infirmary  for  me?"  (I 
saw  Lady  St.  Clair  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  the  subject)  "  now  only  think, 
she  has  come  out  cured,  that  is  almost  cured, 
there  is  nothing,  the  medical  man  assures 
me,  but  nourishing  food  and  going  to  the 
baths  at  Seaforth.     Now  I  have  sent  her  a 
good  dinner   every  day  since    she    came 
home,  and  given  her  my  famous  receipt  for 
debility,  which  is  cows'  hoofs  boiled  in  port 
wine,  and  which  I  have  never  known  fail. 
Jemima,  ray  dear,"  turning  to  her  younger 
daughter,  "  you  know  the  exact  proportion, 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Half  a  pound  of  cows'  hoofs,  which  are 
to  be  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  then  a  pint  of 
port  wine,  or  porter,  added." 
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^^  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  quite  right,  thank 
jou ;  but  I  prefer  the  wine  in  most  cases, 
though  sometimes  the  porter  answers  as 
well.  But,  my  dear  Lady  St.  Clair,  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to 
these  baths,  and  could  therefore  give  poor 
Mary  Clark  an  admission  to  them  free  of 
expense?  I  have  promised  to  send  her  half 
the  way  in  my  own  carriage." 

My  aunt  began  to  look  rather  tired,  I  saw, 
by  this  time,  but  she  answered  with  her 
usual  winning  smile^  and  promised  all  that 
Lady  Williamson  desired. 

The  two  ladies  now  severally  made  their 
exit ;  Mrs.  Mountaine,  with  the  languid  step 
of  an  invalid,  and  Lady  Williamson  with  all 
the  briskness  of  fifteen. 

"  Thank  heaven,  they  are  gone,"  said  my 
poor  aunt,  as  the  door  closed  upon  them  ; 
"  these  two  people  are  the  plagues  of  my 
life,  in  diflferent  ways,  and  to  have  them 
both  inflicted  upon  me  at  once  is  really  a 
hard  case  ;  I  think  I  must  go  myself  to  the 
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Seaforth  baths,  to  recruit.     Did  you  e 

see  such  torments  in  their  different  wa' 

• 

That  lackadaisical  Mrs.  Mountaine  has 
molished  my  two  finest  camellas,  and  Lf 
Williamson  has  prevented  my  ever  wear 
this  dress  again,  which  I  put  on  for  the  fi 
time  this  morning,  and  really  think  is  m 
in  good  taste ;  not  from  that  odious  womi 
liking  it,  but,  if  you  remember,  Erx 
Cavendish  remarked  it  was  exactly  the  ri 
thing,  when  Violette  brought  it  in  for 
spection,  one  morning,  when  he  was  w 
us,  and  his  word  is  law  in  such  matte 
he  really  has  a  beautifiil  taste  in  everythi 
n'^st  ce  pas  vrais,  ma  chere." 

"And  in  nothing  more  shown  than 
his  admiration  of  you,  cara  Contessa — " 
she  playfuUy  stopped  my  mouth  with 
white  hand,  and,  kissing  my  cheek,   i 
out  of  the  room. 

I  do  not  like  moralizing,  or  else  I  she 
on  the  subject  of  this  Ernest  Cavendish 
my  beautiful  aunt.     She  is  a  lovely  c: 
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tare,  and  as  pure  in  heart  as  she  is  lovely; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  fear  what  may  be  the 
eflect  of  the  continued  attentions  of  this 
libertine,  for  such  is  his  general  character. 
Tie  effect  on  herself  I  firmly  believe  will  be 
liarmless,  but  it  may  cast  a  shade  over  her 
in  the  opinion  of  a  world  always  addicted  to 
KandaL     From  this  I  would  shield  her  if  I 
coald — ^further,  I  have  no  fear  for  her,  not 
even  for  her  peace^  for  I  do  not  think  he  is 
the  sort  of  person  to  awake  the  dormant 
affections  of  her  heart,  for  that  she  has  a 
W/,  I   can  plainly  see  through  all  the 
gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  her  manners.    Mar- 
ried to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father — 
^ho,  though  always  most  kind  and  atten- 
tive, has  no  tastes  in  common  with  hers — 
she  is  thrown    entirely  upon  herself  for 
amusement.     And  where  can  she  so  readily 
find  it  as  in  that  constant  course  of  gaiety 
^d  adulation  which  meets  her  at  every 
8tep  ?    This  Ernest  Cavendish  is  the  fashion 
•^she  is  flattered  by  his  exclusive  prefer- 
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ence,  and  pleased  with  his  conve 
which  is  certainly  piquante;  but, 
than  this,  I  do  not  think  her  feeling 
her.  Woe  betide  that  light  heart 
any  one  teach  it  how  to  love,  and  t 
not  her  husband ! 

But  my  pen  is  wandering  Strang 
was  drawing  characters,  and  have  ^ 
to  sentiment;  this  is  dangerous  grou 
on  which  I  wiU  trust  neither  thoug 
pen — so  the  one  I  will  lay  down,  a 
the  other  into  a  safer  train. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  A  joy  thon  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all — 
A  bearer  of  hope  into  land  and  sea ; 
Sunbeam — what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee  ?" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

'*  There  stands  a  mansion  of  the  olden  time — 
How  tall  the  forest  trees,  the  deer  how  sleek ; 
But  turn  we  to  the  work  of  mortal  hands — 
Cast  in  a  mould  magnificent,  how  stands 
The  pile  in  stately  beauty  ." 

HOLLOMD. 

There  was  pleasure  laughing  in  the  Coun- 
tess of  St.  Clair's  bright  blue  eyes  as  she 
danced  with  girlish  glee  in  to  Clara's 
dressing-room. 

**  Come,  dearest,  come,  let  us  not  waste 
more  of  this  splendid  day  in  the  house ;  and 
we  have  been  I  know  not  how  long  in  the 


±    UL 

,  ■'"•^   '»  the  inood  fo 

^'^-     '  ^ave  ordered  ou 
«ure  you  would  join  me  u 

^'glonousmonnngasthis 
^^  nor  too  cold->the  . 
a  %  for  enjoying  a  ride 

spirits  only  to  think  of  it" 
^y  St.  Clair's  gay  ^lo 

t-^ous,  for  CWs'!ye3  : 
fy  as  her  own,  when, 
ftvounte  horses,   they     '  t 
speed  on  a  fine  Wei  J 
Clair  Park.  ^  ^'"^ 

^"  Bravo,  Bravo,"  said  a  vo 
I  ^  sure  that  must  be  Lac 
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that  young  lady  mounted  on  Arab,"  patting 
the  neck  of  the  beautiful  grey  horse  he  was 
riding. 

"  Will  Arab  carry  a  lady  ?"  asked  the 
Countess. 

"  He  has  never  been  so  honoured,"  said 
his  owner,  again  patting  the  noble  animal, 
"but  I  will  answer  for  his  doing  it,  like 
every  thing  else,  to  perfection.     Do  you 
know,  Lady  St.  Clair,  it  is  a  fancy  of  mine 
that  if  ever  I  choose  a  wife  she  shall  be  as 
handsome  of  her  kind  as  he  is  of  his,  and 
one,  moreover,  that  can  ride  this  fine  fellow ; 
by  Jove,  what  a  pair  they  will  be !     I  wish 
to  Heaven  you  were  not  married.  Lady  St. 
Clair,  for  I  never   saw  any  woman  sit  a 
horse  like  you.     I  would  as  soon  have  an 
ugly  wife  as  one  that  could  not  sit  well  on 
hOTseback.     I  know  some  who  look  for  all 
the  world  like  a  bag  of  meal  set  up  on  the 
saddle,  and  as  if  the  least  push  would  send 
them  off.     No,  no,  my  wife  shall  know  how 
to  ride,  that  I  am  determined." 
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"  Matrimony  seems  to  be  running  won- 
drously  in  your  head  this  morning,  Sir 
James ;  pray  are  you  in  love." 

^^  No,  faitti,  that  1  am  not,  but  1  often 
wish  when  1  am  across  Arab  that  1  coM 
find  a  fair  rider  worthy  of  him ;  for,  after  aD, 
perfect  as  he  is,  he  is  more  fit  for  a  lady's 
horse  than  anything  else — ^he  has  paces,  and 
temper,  and  beauty,  and,  in  short,  every 
requisite.  Which  way  is  your  ladyship  going, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  accompany  you?" 

"  Oh !  certainly,  with  pleasure ;  we  were 
just  going  your  road.  You  know  it  is  a 
favourite  ride  of  mine  through  your  park. 
Miss  Cameron,  allow  me  to  introduce  Sir 
James  Eastham  to  you." 

Clara  caught  a  sly  glance  from  the 
laughing  blue  eye  turned  upon  her,  and  she 
blushed  at  the  consciousness  of  the  thoughts 
which  she  knew  inspired  it,  and  there  was 
a  degree  of  constraint  in  the  returning  bow 
which  she  made  to  Sir  James's  salutations. 

Perhaps  i*:  was  flattered  with  the  blush 
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which  stole  over  her  beautiful  features,  and 
which  made  her  look  even  more  than  usually 
beautiful,  for  she  soon  absorbed  as  much  of 
his  attention  as  he  could  withdraw  from 
Lady  Sf .  Clair. 

The  impression  he  made  on  Clara  was 
certainly  unmixed  with  the  admiration  she 
inspired  him  with,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
as  favourable  as  she  had  expected  it  would 
be,  from  Lady  St.  Clair's  previous  descrip- 
tion. He  decidedly  looked  better  on 
horseback  than  in  any  other  way,  for,  being 
a  remarkably  good  rider,  it  gave  almost  an 
air  of  elegance  to  his  attitudes  which  they 
never  possessed  at  other  times,  being  little 
given  to  the  refinements  of  female  society. 
His  complexion  was  naturally  fair,  but  now 
sun-burnt  and  rough,  from  constant  ex- 
posure to  all  weathers,  and  a  profusion  of 
light  hair  extended  down  his  cheek  almost 
to  meet  under  his  chin.  His  features  were 
by  no  means  either  regular  or  handsome, 
and    the    only  redeeming    points  were    a 
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good-natared  eye  and  a  fine 
teeth,  which  a  very  fireqaent  langl 
particularly  advantageous.  Still, 
decidedly  without  good  looks,  there 
je  ne  scat  quoi  about  him,  which  pros 
him  a  gentleman  by  birth,  though  a 
had  spent  more  of  his  time  in  the  dog- 
the  stable,  or  the  betting  stand,  thai 
drawing-room.  Nor  did  his  convc 
belie  this  exterior.  He  waa  naturally 
but  a  constant  intercourse  with  bla 
and  jockeys,  and  every  thing  connectc 
the  turf,  had  so  strongly  imbued  hii 
their  slang  terms  that,  even  to  lad 
seldom  spoke  without  them,  and  was  fiu 
read  in  the  Racing  Calendar  and  I 
man's  Magazine  than  in  any  other  ( 
ment  of  literature.  His  favourite  < 
nions  were,  of  course,  those  of  similai 
and  pursuits  with  his  own,  and  thoug 
sometimes  brought  him  in  associatio 
the  noblest  and  the  highest  in  the  lac 
they  oftener  brought  him  in  contact  w 
lowest  and  most  depraved. 
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Yet  with  all  his  faults,  Sir  James  East- 
ham  had  few  vices,  and  bad  long  been  the 
&Yoarite  mark  for  all  the  match-makers 
and  speculating  mothers  and  daughters  in 
the  county.  The  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Baronetcies  in  the  kingdom,  and 
possessed  of  a  splendid  place  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor-square, 
with  a  fortune  in  proportion,— no  wonder  he 
was  eagerly  courted  and  flattered,  but,  dis- 
gusted with  the  one  and  indifferent  to  the 
other,  his  heart  had  yet  remained  invulner- 
able, though  he  had  arrived  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty-five,  and,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, "  he  stood  fire  so  well,  he  thought  they 
would  soon  give  in." 

After  riding  a  few  miles  along  the  turn- 
pike-road, they  reached  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Eastham  Court,  which  was  the  name  of 
Sir  James's  place. 

The  uncle  of  the  present  owner  had  pos- 
sessed an  elegant  and  correct  taste,  and 
everything  he  had   done   in    the   way  of 
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addition  or  improvement  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  magnificent,  though 
ancient,  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

The  house  was  one  of  the  finest  specimtiii 
extant  of  the  true  Elizabethan  architectonh 
and  still  stood  in  all  its  native  purity  sni 
unity  of  design.      The  massive  stone-woik 
of  the  windows,  and  the  venerable  turrets 
and   archway,   which    led    into   the  inBer 
court,  told  of  an  age  long  passed  away,  and 
spoke  of  feudal  grandeur,  and  baronial  mag- 
nificence.    Every  thing  was  kept  up  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation,  and  gave  as- 
surance of  wealth,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
building. 

The  approach  to  this  beautiful  man- 
sion was  through  a  park  of  great  extent, 
whose  beauties  consisted  in  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  nature,  unspoiled  by  the  innovations 
of  modem  art.  Magnificent  oaks,  which 
had  fiourished  through  many  succeeding 
generations,  hung  their  large  branches  over 
the  road,  and  gave  a  stately  grandeur  to  the 
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scene,  while  patches  of  the  yellow  gorse,  now 
in  bloom,  imparted  a  picturesque  wildness 
to  the  scene,  and,  as  Sir  James  said,  ^^  was 
an  excellent  cover  for  foxes."  To  the  right 
was  a  clear  and  large  sheet  of  water,  backed 
by  a  hanging  wood,  then  glowing  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  summer  foliage,  and,  in  the  far 
distance  was  a  bold  outline  of  hills  which 
mingled  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.  To  the 
left  could  be  seen  the  lofty  turrets  of  the 
mansion,  and,  though  at  first  apparently 
nearer,  it  was  a  ride  of  several  miles  before 
Sir  James  and  his  fair  companions  reached 
the  massive  paUisades,  which  kept  the  nu- 
merous deer  and  horses  from  a  close  ai> 
proach  to  the  house. 

Sir  James  in  vain  entreated  Lady  St. 
Gair  to  alight,  and,  though  she  was  half 
inclined  to  give  Clara  a  sight  of  the  splendid 
picture-gallery  of  the  old  masters  and  the 
fine  collection  of  Italian  sculpture  which 
adorned  the  old  hall,  and  gleamed  strangely 
with  their  marble   whiteness  against   the 
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carved  oak  panelling  hong  round  with  an* 
cient  armour,  she  resisted  the  impulse,  boti 
from  her  own  natural  delicacy  and  ri^t 
feeling  in  such  matters,  and  from  ftdefetf- 
mination  that  Clara  should  never  enter  tin 
lists  with  those  ladies  who  had  already 
assailed  Eastham  Court  with  so  determined 
a  siege.  She  might  laughingly  tell  Clan 
she  should  become  its  mistress,  but  never 
would  her  high,  pure  spirit,  condescend  to 
manoeuvre  to  attain  that  position. 

Therefore,  the  interior  of  the  house  was 
left  to  be  viewed  at  a  more  fitting  time,  and 
both  ladies  bowing  to  the  owner,  left  him  at 
the  entrance  to  his  stable-yard,  where  he 
gazed  after  them  until  they  disappeared 
among  the  old  oaks,  and  he  could  only  dis^ 
tinguish  the  crimson  liveries  of  the  two 
grooms,  as  they  followed  at  a  short  distance. 

^^  I  wonder  whether  that  man  is  looking 
after  us,  or  our  horses,  Clara.  What  do  you 
think?"  said  Lady  St.  Clair,  **but  reaUy,  I 
do  believe  you  have  made  a  conquest  of  his 
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obdarate  heart.  I  never  saw  him  try 
to  £dre  I'agr^ble  before;  and  he  poflitively 
made  the  attempt  of  talking  of  something 
else  besides  his  horses  and  dogs  to  amuse 
you;  and  then  his  compliments  on  your 
good  riding;  he  never  deigned  to  praise  that 
of  any  one  but  mine  before,  though  poor 
Lady  Williamson  bought  a  horse  for  her 
daughter  on  purpose  that  one  or  other  migh( 
charm  him." 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Clara,  "  do  tell  me 
who  that  Lady  Williamson  is.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  before,  the  day  she  called,  but 
you  ran  away  in  such  a  hurry,  and  after- 
wards I  forgot  it." 

"Who  is  she?  Why,  really  I  do  not 
know.  I  never  remember  pedigrees,  except 
that  of  my  horse,"  stooping  to  pat  the  arched 
neck  of  the  beautiful  thorough-bred  animal 
she  was  riding;  "but  I  will  tell  you  aU  I 
know.  She  is  the  widow  of  an  old  Sir 
Thomas  Williamson,  who,  by  some  means  or 
other,  got  knighted ;  he  was  dead  before  I 
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came  into  this  part  of  the  world.  I  suppose 
she  killed  him  by  her  fidgety  ways.  I  only 
wonder  her  daughters  survive  them,  and  all 
her  eternal  prescriptions  into  the  bargain  j 
but  I  believe  she  only  physics  the  poor,  and 
leaves  her  own  family  out  of  the  scrape. 
Eeally  it  is  a  strange  taste,  that  of  liking  to 
doctor  people,  and  one  of  her  daughters  in- 
herits it.  You  can  never  mention  an  ail- 
ment but  she  has  an  infallible  prescription 
ready  to  offer  for  your  service.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  mess  as  they  were  giving 
that  poor  creature,  and  which  made  me  sick 
to  listen  to,  without  the  minute  receipt  they 
would  inflict  upon  me? 

"  I  think  the  good  lady  must  almost  have 
given  Sir  James  up  for  a  son-in-law  by  this 
time.  She  has  been  attacking  him  ever 
since  I  came  to  St.  Clair  Park.  She  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  manoeuvrer,  for  she 
attacks  the  fortress  in  the  open  sight  of  day, 
and  lays  regular  siege  to  it.  She  makes  me 
laugh  sometimes,  in  spite  of  my  disgust  at 
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such  proceedings.  My  mother  will  be  here 
this  summer,  and  then  you  will  see  how 
the  matter  can  be  done  really  in  a  lady-like 
way,  and  without  -any  one  not  in  the  secret 
finding  it  out.  Poor,  dear,  Lord  St.  Clair, 
how  his  proud  spirit  would  rebel  if  he  had 
any  idea  he  was  inveigled  into  choosing  a 
wife ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  was  so,  though 
I  was  then  too  inexperienced  to  see  much 
into  the  game. 

**  I  believe  with  some  dowagers  this  be- 
comes quite  a  necessity — a  kind  of  gambling 
for  hearts,  instead  of  money;  and  yet, 
Heaven  knows,  hearts  seldom  enough  come 
into  their  calculations  of  a  good  match.  I 
cannot  think  how  my  mother  exists,  now 
she  has  no  unmarried  daughters  to  get  off 
her  hands ;  but  she  is  such  a  decided  ama- 
teur in  this  line,  she  volunteers  to  introduce 
all  her  nieces  and  cousins,  who  are  toler- 
ably handsome ;  she  will  delight  to  try  her 
skill  on  you ;  but  you  need  not  look  so 
frightened — she  does  not  proceed  a-la-Lady 
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Williamson — she  will  not  mar  the  impress 
you  have  already  made  on  this  Adonis — i 
has  far  too  much  talent  and  feminine  t 
for  that ;  but  here  we  are  already  witi 
sight  of  home,  and  I  hear  the  dressing-l 
ringing — there  is  no  more  time  to  loi 
away — so  haste^  my  dear  Clara,  haste  !*' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


'^  Pace  non  si  ritrova,  se  non  si  cerca  in  Dio." 

MoRTE  A  Abel. 


"  Ah  troppo  k  yer  ?  quell  ^amoroso  ardore, 
Che  altrui  scaldb  la  prima  volta  il  seno, 
Mai  per  et^,  mai  non  s*  estingue  appieno 
£  un  fuoco  insidaoso,  sotto  il  cenere  ascoso." 

Il  primo  Amobe,  Canto  xv. 


The  Kingsland  races  were  to  take  place 
On  the  following  week,  and  company  was 
tiow  fast  pouring  into  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  were  generally  filled, 
and  some  to  over-flowing  on  this  occasion. 
St.  Clair  Park  was  one  which  could  accommo- 
date a  large  party,  without  any  of  the  squeez- 
ing and  cramming  of  the  household,   that 
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sometimes  takes  place  at  such  times,  a: 
a  house  is  made  to  hold  tmce  the  nui 
her  it  is  calculated  to  do  with  comfort. 

Lady  Williamson  was  one  of  these  squee 
ing  ladies,  and  her  daughters  had  always 
pay  for  the  pleasure  of  a  large  supply 
beaux,  by  being  huddled  together  into  t 
small  dressing-room  attached  to  the 
mother's  sleeping  apartment,  where,  in  tl 
hottest  of  summer  weather,  they  had  n 
only  to  run  the  risk  of  being  smothered,  h 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  never-to-be-avoid< 
worrying  of  their  fidgety,  though  real 
kind-meaning,  mamma.  It  was  the  la 
sound  they  heard  at  night,  and  at  their  fir 
reveil  in  the  morning. 

Clara  had  never  witnessed  the  gay  ar 
exhilarating  scene  of  a  race-course,  ar 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  a] 
preaching  festivities.  Many  of  their  gues 
had  already  arrived,  and,  among  the  numbe 
Lord  Stoneley,  and  his  daughters. 

Clara's  acquaintance  with  these  amiab 
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and  accomplished  girls  had  already  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  she  looked  forward  with 
animated  pleasure  to  a  fortnight's  sojourn 
with  them  in  the  country,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities of  intimate  and  friendly  intercourse 
would  be  unrestrained,  and  the  morning's 
walk  and  evening's  chat  would  be  uninter- 
rupted. She  had  found  in  Lady  Charlotte 
a  most  companionable  mind,  and  one  not 
engrossed  by  the  frivolities  of  fashion. 
Much  as  she  admired  the  youthful  and  fas- 
cinating beauty  of  Lady  Georgiana,  the 
elder  sister  was  oftener  with  her,  not  from 
any  paltry  jealousy,  but  merely  because  her 
heart  was  too  much  engrossed  by  love,  to 
liave  much  at  the  disposal  of  friendship. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  amongst  the 
sophisticated  and  callous  hearts  of  women  of 
fashion,  the  pure  and  genuine  love  of  such  a 
mind  as  Georgiana  Selby's,  and  it  was  met 
by  corresponding  feelings  in  the  happy 
favoured  receiver  of  so  rare  a  gift. 

Cpptain  Macdonald  was  worthy  to  excite 
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and  to  retain  the  first  devoted  attachment  of 
a  woman's  love.  His  pursuits,  his  mind,  hit 
principles,  were  fer  above  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  fashionable  young  men ;  without  any 
display  or  affectation  of  superior  sanctity,  bia 
whole  conduct  was  influenced  by  that  pure 
morality,  which  the  precepts  of  religion  can 
alone  inspire.  Brought  up  by  a  pious  and  ami- 
able mother,  he  had  imbibed  from  his  cradle 
the  deepest  veneration  for  religion,  and  the 
lessons  taught  in  early  life  continued  to 
guide  his  conduct  through  all  the  busy  scenes 
which  the  world  opened  before  him, —  not 
making  him  more  austere,  or  less  cheerful 
than  the  dissipated  set  who  surrounded  him, 
but  imbuing  his  manners  with  that  unva- 
ried  kindness  and  suavity,  which  spring  from 
genuine  benevolence,  and  his  actions  with 
that  unvarying  honour  and  rectitude  which 
can  alone  be  depended  upon,  when  springing 
from  fixed  religious  principles,  not  the  mere 
varying  code  of  modern  honour.  On  the 
momentous  subject  of  religion,  as  well  as  on 
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less  sacred  subjects,  there  was  an  entire  union 
of  sentiments  and  feelings ;  yet  was  it  one  sel- 
dom discussed  between  them ;  it  was  deemed 
by  each  too  holy  for  general  converse,  and, 
though  sometimes  a  question  was  asked  and 
opposing  arguments  compared,  when  satis- 
fied their  general  opinions  coincided,  they  left 
their  more  minute  sensations,  their  fears, 
their  contrition,  their  hopes,  to  be  poured  out 
in  privacy  before  that  supreme  power  which 
they  knew  was  ever  watching  over  them. 

It  was  religion  like  this,  in  its  genuine 
form^  guiding  the  actions,  pervading  the 
feelings,  and  stilling  the  turbulence  of  con- 
tending passions,  that  was  wanting  in  the 
heart  of  Clara  Cameron,  and  in  that  of  the 
brilliant  Countess  of  St.  Clair. 

The  one  was  still  withering  under  the 
blight  of  its  dearest  hopes,  and  only  excited 
into  enjoyment  by  the  forced  and  dangerous 
atmosphere  of  constant  variety — the  other 
was  seeking  exclusively  in  a  life  of  pleasure 
that  happiness  which  the  world  alone  can 
never  give,  yet  to  her,  who  had  never  known 
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Other  and  hicrher  sources  of  felicity  the  da 
ger  was  not  so  great  as  to  Clara,  who  had 
%  from  the  remembrance  of  all  she  (H 
held  dear,  and  who  often  found  that  1 
draught  niingled  at  the  shrine  of  folly  anc 
fashion,  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  deax 
recollections  of  the  past,  to  '*  minister  to 
mind  diseased  **  and  eradicate  a  rooted  ( 
row. 

For  liLT  the  rup  must  W  drugged  ir 
Vi't  dt.aJliiT  poison,  and  with   a  heart 
aehin;:  under  the  blow  wliich  hud   desd 

everv  lair  siirinir  of  e.irlv  love,  and  darke 

•  J.       « .  * 

and   t^l>>eured    everv    \'ision    of    voutl 
hajipiness,  she  was  now  led  to  seek  the  d 
gerous   exeitement    of  ^flirtation^   and 
satisfied  Avith  the  gt»neral  homage  which 
jK^culiar  beauty  met  with,  she  constai 
sought  to  possess  the  exclusive  attentioi 
some  one  favoured  individual.     In  a  w< 
the  noble  energies  of  her  nature  were 
sinking;  into  the  odious  character  of  a  c< 
plete  coquette,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
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nuine  feelings  of  her  heart,  to 
he  actual  gloom  which  reigned 
the  feverish  glare  of  a  meteor's 

ches  of  character  only  are  here 
to  be  drawn,  and  not  finished 
iie  minor  details  of  Clara's  vari- 
jrs,  in  some  cases  really  lovers, 
3  season  she  spent  in  London, 
entirely  omitted, 
rst  instance,  Captain  Macdonald's 
were  mistaken,  but  they  equally 
er  purpose  for  the  time,  and  gave 
•e  of  excitement,  the  excitement 
the  meeting  him  an  object  when 
ut,  the  calling  forth  his  admira- 
ve  for  adorning  her  lovely  person, 
ontinued  to  be  her  mode  of  exist- 
lake  one  and  not  the  world  in 
3  spring  of  her  actions,  and  the 
endeavours  to  please. 
ily  can  a  right,  a  pure,  a  noble 
thus  perverted! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Ses  grands  yenx  noirs  sont  rempliB  de  feu  et  d*ezprw 
sion ;  le  sourire  le  plus  agr^ble  kisse  voir  de  tres-belki 
dents ;  son  nez  est  aquilin,  son  visage  ovale,  ses  sonrcils 
tr^s-marqulS)  sa  taille  haute,  svelte,  et  proportionn^ ;  son 
teint  bnm  est  anim^  des  couleursde  lajeonease  et  de  la 
Bant6 ;  sa  physionomie,  ouverte  et  franche,  quoique  un  pea 
melancholique,  iftspiroit  la  confiance  et  Tamiti^,  an  premier 
abord.*' 

Caboune  De  Licutfield. 

"  We  have  an  addition  to  our  party  to- 
day, who,  I  think,  will  be  just  to  your  taste, 
Clara,"  said  Lady  St.  Clair,  "  but  I  warn 
you,  beforehand,  not  to  flirt  so  unmercifully 
with  him  as  you  do  sometimes ;  for  I  think 
he  has  a  heart  to  feel  your  charms,  though 
he  has  not  a  purse  to  allow  him  to  ask  to 
become  their  possessor." 
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"Do  you  remember  that  old  ruined  place 
^hich  we  passed  yesterday  in  our  ride,  and 
that  I  told  you  was  Merton  Castle — ^that 
belongs  to  Cecil  Aston,  and  his  fortune  is 
as  rained  as  his  abode.     A  farmer  lives  in 
J)art  of  the  old  building,  and  at  the  side 
which  we  did  not  see,  he  has  fitted  up  two 
rooms  for  himself,  where  he  lives.     He  is 
doing  all  he  can   to  cancel  the  immense 
debts  his  father  left  on  the  estate  ;  a  great 
part  of  it  is  already  sold  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  remainder  is  in  the  clutches  of  the 
creditors,  who  allow  him  but  a  scanty  pit- 
tance for  the  maintenance  of  the  heir  of  a 
once  princely  fortune — so    passes    human 
greatness — ^if  I  were  given  to  moralize,  or 
you  to  like  such  themes,  Clara,  here  were  a 
fitting  subject.'' 

**  Oh,  spare  us  both,  I  beg  of  you,  Con- 
tessa,  and  tell  me,  rather,  what  this  hero  is 
like,  who  is  situated  so  romantically  in  an 
old  ruined  castle?  Your  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, on  such  a  subject,  will  probably  exceed 
your  powers  .of  sermonizing." 
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•^  No/'  replied  the  Countess,  "  I  will  leav( 
all  to  your  own  imagination,  which  is  fertil 
enough,  methinks ;  and  you  may  endow  Ui 
with  azure  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair,  or  wit 
those  of  an  eagle,  with  raven  locks,  as  be 
suits  your  fancy ;  and  then  at  dinner,  i 
rather  in  the  *  awful  five  minutes'  precei 
ing,  you  will  see  how  your  beau  ideal 
filled  up  by  reality.  You  know  it  is  th 
same  Cecil  Aston  that  Lord  St.  Clair  hop 
will  be  returned  for  Eingsland,  when  tl 
death  of  the  present  member  leaves  a  v 
cancy;  he  thinks  his  talents  may  help 
raise  his  fallen  fortunes,  and,  at  least,  tl 
will  be  an  opening  for  him  to  make  the  a 
tempt. 

"  In  the  meantime,  let  us  seek  the  Ladi 
Selby,  and  arrange  some  tableaux  for  th 
evening.  I  am  tired  of  nothing  but  dancii 
and  music,  though  we  shall  have  an  al 
ally  in  both,  in  Cecil  Aston.  I  belie 
Ernest  Cavendish  hates  the  sight  of  hii 
because  he  rivals  even  him  in   waltzin 
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You  will  delight  in  him  for  a  partner ;  he 
will  heighten  instead  of  marring  your  grace, 
which  so  frequently  happens.  It  is  surely  one 
of  the  miseries  of  life  to  waltz  with  a  man  who 
does  not  know  how,  and  which  I  take  care 
never  to  undergo  a  second  time  with  the 
same  person  ;  the  first  time  they  are  taken 
on  trial,  and  one  must  expect  to  be  taken  in 
sometimes;  but  it  quite  spoils  the  equili- 
brium of  my  temper  as  well  as  of  my 
steps. 

**  But  here  come  the  fair  ladies  in  question ; 
now  let  us  fix  on  some  tableaux. 

"  Clara,  I  want  you  to  be  Corinne,  as  in 
that  favourite  picture  of  mine  in  my  dressing- 
room  in  Grosvenor-square.  I  have  often 
fancied  a  strong  likeness  in  the  style  of 
beauty  to  yours.  Cecil  Aston  will  make 
you  an  excellent  Oswald." 

**  Ah !  Countess,  you  have  betrayed  the 
secret  I  was  not  to  know.  Cecil  Aston  then 
has  an  eagle  eye  and  raven  locks.  1  forget 
the  exact  description  of  him  by  Madame  de 
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Stael,  but  this  was  always  my  idea  of  him, 
and  the  artist  in  your  picture  I  know  has 
had  the  same.'' 

*^  Then  I  think  both  he  and  you,  QaiSi 
alter  the  author's  intention,''  said  Lady 
Georgiana.  *^I  perfectly  remember  that 
Corinne  recognises  Oswald  for  an  Em^liflh- 
man,  among  the  crowd  that  were  witneaaing 
her  triumph  in  receiving  the  laurel  crown, 
by  the  colour  of  his  fair  hair,  and  his  tail 
and  noble  figure." 

"I  think,"  said  Lady  St.  Clair,  "that 
young  ladies  are  apt  to  embody  heroes  in 
romance  with  the  semblance  of  favourite 
heroes  in  real  life.  Ah !  that  tell-tale  blush 
owns,  in  both  of  you,  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  who  is  the  model 
of  manly  beauty  you  copy  from,  Lady 
Georgiana ;  and,  in  truth,  he  would  be  no 
bad  study  for  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  though 
he  does  not  quite  realize  my  ideas  of  Lord 
Nelville.  Whose  are  the  dark  eyes  you  copy 
from,  Clara?     Why  you  blush  more  and 
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more,  and  tears  are  in  yoar  eyes.  Pardona- 
temi  Carissima,  non  ho  pensato  di  dis- 
piaoervi.*' 

It  was  not  affectation  which  frequently 
led  St.  Glsir  to  make  use  of  Italian  phrases. 
She  had  spent  much  of  her  early  life  in  Itidy, 
and  was  so  conversant  with  the  soft  language 
of  the  south,  that  when  any  sudden  emotion 
called  forth  the  natural  feelings  of  her  heart, 
the  exclamations  of  surprise,  or  the  words 
of  endearment,  unknown  almost  to  herself, 
clothed  themselves  in  more  glowing  terms, 
than  the  usual  coldness  of  our  English 
phrases  admits  of.  The  beautiful  expression 
she  would  give  to  the  simple  term  of  ^^  mia 
Carissima,"  would  require  a  long  sentence  in 
English  to  express,  and  by  those  she  loved, 
she  liked  herself  to  be  addressed  by  the 
gentle  name  of  Contessa. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
tableaux,"  said  Lady  St.  Clair,  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone,  though  at  the  same  time  laying 
her  hand  affectionately  on  Clara's  shoulder. 
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^^You,  then,  shall  be  Cormne,  ai 
Aston,  Oswald.  The  picture  is  take 
is  returning  from  the  triumphant 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  genius 
talents,  by  receiving  the  crown  of  la 
of  myrtle,  which  was  rendered  sacre^ 
names  of  Petrarch  and  of  Tasso ; 
turns  her  head  unconsciously  to  loc 
for  Oswald,  and  the  wreath  fallii 
around  her  brow,  is  replaced  by  Lord] 
In  this,  too,  I  think  the  artist  has 
liberty  with  the  text,  Lady  Georg 
well  as  in  altering  the  colour  of  tb 
hair,  for,  if  I  remember  right,  Mac 
Stael  only  allows  of  his  giving  it  he: 
himself  replacing  it. 

"  The  dress  will  not  be  much  tr 
you,  Clara,  for  it  is  only  a  whii 
confined  by  a  blue  band  rouiyi  th 
and  the  sleeves  looped  up,  to  si 
beauty  of  the  arm.  The  Indian  h 
chief  which  was  wound  amongst  1 
tresses,  in  imitation  of  the  Sybil, 
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menichino,  having  been  removed,  to  receive 
the  laurel  crowti,  her  hair,  '  dark  as  ebony,' 
had  fidlen  on  her  shoulders ;  all  this  will 
suit  you  admirably,  Clara,  and  I  expect 
you  to  look  the  very  Corinne  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  How  Cecil  Aston  will  succeed,  as 
^e  admiring  and  love-struck  Oswald,  I  know 
liot.    Vedremo,  carissima. 

"  1  think  this  shall  be  our  first  exhibition, 
^nd  for  our  second,  I  want  you,  Lady  Char- 
lotte, to  personate  the  beautiful  though  un- 
fortunate Mary,  in  that  picture  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  likeness  of  her,  and  where 
her  iavoured  minstrel  is  playing  some  of  the 
lays  she  loved  so  much;  and  I  am  sure 
Ernest  Cavendish  will  look  this  character  to 
perfection. 

"  For  the  third  and  last,  you.  Lady  Geor- 
giana,  must  be  Medora,  if  you  will  allow  of 
another  inamorato  than  your  own,  as  Cap- 
tain Macdonald  will  never  do  for  the  dark 
and  gloomy  Conrad.  On  second  thoughts, 
VOL.  I.  n 
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though,  a  Conrad  is  not  wantingi  for  ht 
only  appears  quite  in  the  distance. 

"'Tin,  oh  I  honirikritbecuc^a^iiiipieofbiiii.* 


*^I  think  yours  will  exactly  answer  to  the 
description  of — 

"  *  The  t«ndfir  bbe  of  that  largt  loring  «j«.* 

<<  as  well  as  the  '  long  fSair  hair*  of  MedorSi 
which  you  remember  escapes  free  from  re- 
straint— 

"  <  In  all  the  wHdness  of  disheTelled  channs/** 

^^  But  why,"  said  Lady  Georgiana,  ^  will 
you  not  be  Medora  yourself,  my  dear  JjbuSj 
St.  Clair :  I  am  sure  you  will  enact  the 
whole  thing  so  much  better  than  I  shall, 
and  where  can  be  found  such  beautiful 
'  long  fidr  hair  as  this,' "  touching  the  Coun- 
tess's waving  ringlets,  which  hung  in  rich 

luxuriance  on  her  neck.  Do  let  me  per- 
suade you." 
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^'  Oh !  yes/^  exclaimed  Clara,  in  her  own 
energetic  manner,  do,  Contessa  mia,  be  Me- 
dora  yourself. 

Before  she  was  aware  any  one  bad  en- 
tered the  room,  she  heard  her  words  echoed 
m  the  gentle  and  insinuating  accents  which 
Ernest  Cavendish  knew  so  well  how  to  as- 
sume. ^^  Do,  Contessa  mia,  be  Medora  your- 
6el£''  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
Addressed  her  by  the  familiar,  the  almost 
endearing,  term  of  ^^  Contessa  mia,"  and, 
though  uttered  in  this  pla3rful  manner,  the 
most  fastidious  could  not  object  to  it.  Clara 
saw  m  an  instant  the  advantage  he  might 
gam  firom  it,  and  that  thus,  in  a  favourable 
moment^  the  ice  once  broken,  lie  might  per- 
severe in  a  mode  of  address  too  peculiar 
and  intimate  to  be  safely  ventured  on  in 
Lady  St.  Clair's  peculiar  circumstances. 

''And,"  continued  he,  "let  me  be  the 
Conrad  to  so  beautiful  a  Medora." 

"  In  the  picture  I  mean  no  Conrad  appears, 
^cept  quite  in  the  distance,  the  back-ground, 
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— and  that  will  not  salt  yoa,  Mr^  Gives- 
dish/*  said  the  CoantesSi  with  a  pIsyfiA 
smile. 

^^  Have  you  then  fbigotten  the  picture  to 
which  I  allude;**  he  answered  in  a  tonetf 
tender  reproach ;  ^^have  yoa  fbigotten  <«r 
admiring  it  together,  only  a  few  short  mondi 
ago,  at  the  British  GaUery, — mine  is  abettar 
memory.  This  picture  beautifully  embodki 
the  description  from  which  it  is  taken* 

"  *Sbe  rose,  she  ipmng,  the  clmig  to  his  embnuw^ 
Till  hi8  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  hce, 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  eye—* 
That  downcast  drooped  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o*er  his  anna 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevelled  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt, 
So  fall — ^that  feeling  seemed  almost  mifehr*  ** 

Ernest  Cavendish  possessed  the  talent  of 
reciting  poetry  seldom  equalled,  and  the  deqf  | 
pathos  and  feeling  which  he  could  throw  into 
his  voice  and  manner,  reached  the  very  acmA 
of  art,  for  they  appeared  to  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  natural  impulse  of  his  soul.  Per- 
haps he  was  never  so  dangerous,  for  his  own 
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irorldly  views  were  never  so  entirely  con- 
cealed as  when  he  recited  in  a  lady's  ear 
some  of  the  impassioned  lines  of  Byron,  or  of 
Moore.  As  he  now  stood  with  his  fine 
igore  in  a  reclining  posture  over  Lady  St. 
fair's  chair,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  gene- 
illy  too  jier^  softened  into  unison  with  the 
snder  feelings  he  was  reciting,  Clara  for  a 
oment  hesitated  in  the  severe  opinion  she 
d  formed  of  him,  and  thought,  surely  this 
m  is  something  better  than  a  heartless 
ertine ;  at  least,  he  has  good  and  generous 
lings,  however  they  may  be  obscured  by 
\  vices  which  his  situation  in  life  has 
tered. 

Liady  St.  Clair  seldom  encouraged  any 
ng  which  approached  to  sentiment;  she 
>bably  knew  that  in  her  situation  it  was 
[igerous  ground,  and  the  more  she  kept  to 
\  realities  of  life,  and  eschewed  the  fairy 
ims  of  romance,  the  more  she  could  enjoy 
\  pleasures  which,  at  least,  were  within  her 
ich^  and  ever  at  the  command-of  rank, 
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wealth,  and  beauty.  It  is  true,  she  was 
young  when  she  accepted  her  present  lot  in 
life,  but  as  it  was  chosen  for  her,  and  fihe 
entered  upon  it  willingly,  she  was  dete^ 
mined  to  find  in  it  her  happiness,  and  not 
quarrel  with  the  blessings  she  pooocaDcdi 
because  perhaps  she  might  have  preferred 
them  of  a  different  character. 

With  her,  the  luxuries  which  surrounded 
her  station  in  life,  had  become  absolutely  es- 
sential to  her  comfort,  and,  whatever  nature 
had  intended  her  for,  she  was  now  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  have  any  taste  for 
love  and  a  cottage. 

Ernest  Cavendish  deceived  himself  in 
thinking  he  had  made  some  impression  on 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Countess,  and  she 
was  never  more  on  her  guard  against  the 
approaches  of  any  thing  beyond  admiration, 
than  at  this  moment,  when  he  flattered  him- 
self she  would  yield  to  his  desire  of  enacting 
a  picture  which  would  require  the  most  ten- 
der looks  of  love  on  his  part,  and  at  least  a 
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passive  retom  on  hers,  and  he  was  congra- 
tulating himself  on  this  public  exhibition  of 
liis  power  over  her,  when  she  at  once  cut 
short  his  presumptive  hopes,  by  coldly 
remarking — 

"I  perfectly  remember  the  picture  to 
which  you  allude,  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  I 
thought  it  extremely  beautiful;  nevertheless, 
it  will  not  suit  our  present  purpose,  at  least 
not  mine,  which  is  to  show  my  face,  not  hide 
it,  so  I  shall  keep  to  my  original  plan  of 
depicting  Medora  immediately  after  the 
^cene  you  have  quoted. 

''  *  And  is  he  gone? — on  sadden  Bolitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude, 
Twas  but  an  instant  past,  and  here  he  stood  I 
And  now,  without  the  portal*s  porch  she  rushM 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gushM, 
Big — ^bright — and  fast  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send,  *  farewell.* 
For  in  that  word,  that  fatal  word — howe'er, 
We  promise,  hope,  believe, — ^there  breathes  despair. 
O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face 
Had  sorrow  fixed,  what  time  can  ne'er  erase. 
The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy ; 
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'Till— oh  how  far !  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him — 
And  then  it  flowed, — and  frenzied  seemed  to  swim 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew*d 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renewed ; 
He*s  gone  1 — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 
Convnls*d  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven.* 

"  There  young  ladies,  you  see  I  can  quot 
Lord  Byron,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cavendish,  an 
as  you  all  wish,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  i 
this  picture  myself,  albeit  I  am  not  muc 
given  to  the  pathetic.  As  I  am  to  appeal 
it  shall  be  first,  that  I  may  have  time  t 
rejoin  my  companj'.  You  are  all  sue 
adepts  in  the  art  of  tableaux,  I  need  give  yo 
no  hints  on  the  subject;  and  I  hope  alt( 
gether  we  shall  make  up  some  represents 
tions  really  worth  looking  at." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


*'  Go,  follow  the  breeze  that  flows  over  the  sea 

Go,  fasten  the  rainboVs  dyes, 
Go  whistle  the  bird  from  yonder  tree, 

Or  catch  on  the  waves  the  sparkles  that  rise, 
This  to  do,  thon  shalt  easier  find 

Than  to  know  the  thoughts  of  a  woman*s  mind. 

"  A  sage  who  had  that  look  espied, 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride, 
Had  whispered,  ^'  Prince  beware ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  his  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay, 
Bar  the  fell  dragon^s  blighted  way. 
But  shun  that  lovely  snare  I  ^' 

The  Bbidal  of  Triermain. 

As  the  dressing-bell  summoned  Clara  to 
*^^r  toilette,  she'  met  Lady  St.  Clair  on  the 
stairs,  who  stopped  her  with  the  words — 
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**  Do  not  pat  on  any  fiivonrite  dress  tO' 
day.  for  Lady  Williamson  and  many  of  oni 
coontry  neighboois  dine  here,  and  she  will 
be  snn?  to  seize  apon  it  as  a  pattern  for  her 
daughters,  if  it  is  any  thing  possible  for 
them  to  copy,  and  then  you  can  never 
appear  in  it  again.  The  &te  of  my  own  poor 
dress  is  firesh  in  my  remembrance,  so  take 
warning.  When  we  meet  in  the  drawing- 
roonu  we  shall  see  which  takes  the  most 
effectual  means  of  not  being  made  use  of 
as  a  milliner*s  dolL'' 

Clara*s  costume  was  soon  decided  upon, 
for  she  thought  what  was  perfectly  free 
from  ornament  was  the  least  likely  to  suit 
either  Lady  Williamson's  taste  or  her 
daughters'  figures.  She  and  Lady  St.  Clair 
often  assiuned  a  stvle  of  dress  which  suited 
themselves,  though  it  might  not  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  reigning  fashion :  thus  there 
was  an  air  of  elegance  and  taste  in  the 
s'mple  white  muslin  robe  she  now  selected, 
and  being  different  from  any  other  in  the 
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toom,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  superior 
&8hion.  Her  hair  was  dressed  with  accord- 
^t  simplicity,  and  merely  ornamented 
'With  a  single  white  water-lily,  which  she 
had  gathered  in  a  walk  in  the  park,  and 
^ow  placed  in  the  Grecian  plait  at  the  back 
of  her  head 

As  she  turned  from  her  glass  to  descend 
to  the  drawing-room,  she  could  not  but  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  and 
classical  form  there  reflected.  The  afiec- 
tionate  Janet  was  loud  in  her  praise,  and, 
as  she  proudly  gazed  on  the  lovely  being 
she  had  brought  up  from  infancy,  ex- 
claimed:— 

"  There  will  not  be  so  bonny  a  face  as 
that  in  all  the  large  party,  Miss  Violet  te 
tells  me,  there  is  to  be  to-day:  at  first  I  was 
rather  vexed  when  you  chose  this  plain 
white  muslin  to  appear  among  so  many 
fine  people,  but  now  I  am  quite  satisfied ; 
there  wants  no  gold  and  diamonds  for  those 
bright  eyes,  or  feathers  and  flowers  for  that 
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shining  black  hair,  or  satin  or  lace  for  tha't 
white  |;ieck,  or  —  " 

But  Clara  staid  to  hear  no  more,  but 
kindly  saying,  "Hush,  hush,  my  good 
Janet,  you  forget  how  vain  I  shall  be  with 
all  these  compliments,"  and,  with  the  part* 
ing  smile  still  on  her  lips,  she  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

The  majority  of  the  party  had  now 
arrived,  but  not  all,  for  country  visitors  are 
seldom  very  punctual,  having  bad  roads 
and  a  difference  in  clocks  to  plead  in  excuse. 
Lady  St.  Clair  introduced  Miss  Cameron  to 
a  favoured  few  of  her  guests,  and  having 
spoken  or  curtseyed  to  the  others  whom  she 
knew,  she  turned  to  a  table,  where  the 
Ladies  Selby,  aided  by  Captain  Macdonald, 
were  good-naturedly  showing  the  Miss 
Williamsons  and  Miss  Mountaine,  whom 
we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers, 
some  new  prints. 

Clara  soon  wearied  of  her  situation,  and, 
seeing  the  Miss  Williamsons  engaged  with 
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a  l>ook  of  French  patterns,  which  seemed 
laor^  to  their  taste  than  anything   else, 
every  one  naturally  prrferring  the  subject 
they  are  most  conversant  with,  and  these 
young  ladies  seemed  adepts  in  what  stitch 
tbis  pattern  must  be  worked,  which  would 
be  easy  and  which  difficult,    and  which 
would  have  a  good  effect  when  done — ^mys- 
teries in  which  they  found  Clara  profoundly 
Ignorant — ^gladly  turned  to  rest  her  eyes 
on  the  beautiful  form  of  Lady  St.  Clair, 
who  had  chosen  a  style  of  dress  the  very 
reverse  of  Clara's,  and  which  would  be  as 
much  above  being  copied  as  hers  might  be 
thought  beneath  it. 

The  splendour  of  her  dress  and  the  brilli- 
ance of  her  jewels  might  have  vied  with  those 
of  an  eastern  sultana,  while  the  bandeau  of 
pink  topazes  which  sparkled  on  her  brow 
would  have  ill  accorded  with  one  of  less 
delicate  whiteness,  or  of  less  perfect  form. 

Clara's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with 
affectionate  admiration,  when  she  saw  her 
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11^  uiie  ct   the  pan 

He  was  tall,  almost  to  a  fiaiilt, 
evidently  a  gentleman,  there  wa 
in  his  address  which  told  he  hac 
in  the  country  than  in  the  poli 
of  London  aristocracy.    Bis  c 
was  handsome,  and  there  was 
melancholy  in  his  large  dark  e) 
the  smile  which  played  over  a 
peculiar  beauty,  which  rendered 
gether  a  very  interesting  lookii 
With  none  of  the  air  distinguSe  whi 
Ernest  Cavendish,  who  was  stand 
the  Countess,  he  was  much  mon 
and  equally  gentlemanly  looking. 

As  Clara  was  taking  this  sun 
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Clara  was  by  this  tiine  too  much  used  to 
idmiratioH  to  be  embarrassed  or  surprised 
itieceiyiiig  it;  but  it  was  so  unequivocally 
ei^ressed  in  the  earnest  gaze  of  Cecil  As- 
tan,  that  for  a  moment  she  lost  her  self-pos- 
Knon,  and  was  even  glad  of  the  relief  of 
taming  to  address  Mrs.  Mountaine,  who  sat 
leaide  her,  and  whom  she  found  as  bloom- 
]g  in  appearance  and  as  weak  in  nerves  as 
hen  she  overturned  the  cameUas  in  Lady 
t.  Clair's  conservatory.  The  natural  red- 
ia&  of  her  coarse  complexion  was  set  off  to 
Ivantage  by  an  immense  turban  of  delicate 
imrose-coloured  gauze,  with  a  white  rose 
most  buried  among  the  stiff  crepe  curls  of 
I  auburn  wig. 

^^  You  seem  to  enjoy  excellent  health.  Miss 
imeron,"  drawled  out  the  interesting  in- 
ilid,  looking  at  the  heightened  colour  on 
lara's  cheek;  "you  are  indeed  to  be  en- 
ed :  what  are  all  the  other  blessings  of  life 
ithout  health  to  enjoy  them;  but,  alas!" 
id  she  sighed  so  deeply  that  the  large  pearl 
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cross  which  adorned  her  ^'  bosom's  throne,'' 
rose  aknost  to  touch  her  panting  Jsp^ 
^'alas!  even  had  I  good  health,  this  sus- 
ceptible heart,** — laying  a  large  &t  hand, 
which  had  burst  through  the  trammels  of  a 
French  kid  glove,  upon  the  part — ^^  this  sen- 
sitive  heart  would  always  mar  my  repose." 
^'Yes,  Mrs.  Mountaine,"  said  Ernest 
Cavendish,  in  a  tone  of  mock  pathos, 
"  you  say  right,  feeling  in  a  sensitive  gentle 
breast, 

*  Is  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound — 
Beyond  'tis  agony.'  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cavendish,  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  hear  you  talk  thus — what  a  relief  from 
the  cruelties  of  hunting  which  so  generally 
meet  my  ear!" 

They  were  at  this  moment  interrupted  by 
the  spare  figure  of  her  husband,  Colonel 
Mountaine,  who  kept  the  county  subscrip- 
tion hounds,  and  whose  language  was  often 
that   heard  near  his   dog-kennel,   passing 
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hastily  by  them,  exclaiming,  ^^Sas,  sua, 
sus!''  and  a  general  move  in  the  room  told 
that  dinner  was  announced. 

It  was  a  rule  with  Ernest  Cavendish 
never  to  pay  attention  to  an  unmarried 
woman;  thus  he  left  Cecil  Aston  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Miss  Cameron's 
hand,  to  lead  her  in  to  dinner,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  next  handsomest  married  wo- 
xnan  in  the  room  after  Liady  St.  Clair,  whom 
the  rules  of  society  gave  to  the  man  of 
highest  rank  in  the  room,  who  chanced  to 
he  a  stupid  old  Marquis  of  seventy,  who 
thought  more  of  a  good  dinner  than  of  the 
beautiful  companion  by  his  side. 

Clara  was  seated  at  table,  so  that  no 
obstruction  intervened  to  break  Cecil 
Aston's  undivided  attention.  One  of  the 
Miss  Williamson's  was  on  his  other  side, 
and  too  much  delighted  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  an  officer  in  the  30th  Regiment, 
^hich  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  a  large  fortune, 
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to  waste  a  thought  on  the  pow  and  pemii- 
lesB  Cecil  Aston,  who  woold  be  any  thing 
but  a  good  match.  The  one  was  cut 
in  nature's  finest  mould,  and  the  other 
scarcely  escaped  passing  for  a  monkey, 
whose  features  his  resembled  hx  more  than 
the  "  human  fiEU»  divine.  "But  what  did  this 
signify  to  the  calculating  Lady  AVUliamsou, 
or  her  well  initiated  daughters? 

Clara's  other  neighbour  was  a  jovial  foz- 
hunting  country  squire,  who  was  only  in- 
tent on  the  delicacies  of  Lord  St.  Clair's 
&mou8  French  cook,  and  in  talking  to  Colo- 
nel Mountaine,  across  the  table,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  hounds  and  horses. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  when  he  found  Cecil 
Aston  relieved  him  firom  any  necessity  of 
attempting  to  amuse  Miss  Cameron;  and 
she  very  willingly  gave  herself  up  to  the 
charm  of  his  undivided  attentions,  which, 
joined  to  an  animated  flow  of  sensible  con- 
versation, made  the  time  pass  so  unusually 
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&8t,  that  the  other  ladies  had  risen  from  their 
seats  before  she  had  any  notion  that  the  pre- 
scribed limit  for  favouring  the  gentlemen 
with  their  company  had  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Not  accept  the  best  match  in  all  the  country  roimd  I 

Why,  child,  you  would  be  mad  outright !  ** 

Old  Play. 

*'  So  she  gave  him  her  hand,  though  her  heart  it  said  4iay.* 


I  FEAR  my  heroine  is  rather  a  selfish  one, 
that  is,  she  had  lived  enough  in  the  world 
to  perceive  that  each  sought  his  own  amuse- 
ment ;  and  as  hers  certainly  did  not  consist 
in  sympathizing  with  Mrs.  Moimtaine's 
shattered  nerves,  in  talking  of  patterns  and 
the  newest  fashions,  with  one  of  the  Miss 
Williamsons,  or  in  hearing  all  kinds  of 
prescriptions  for  all  kinds  of  complaints 
from  the  other;  in  which  she  was  joined  by 
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her  officious  mother,  who  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  dilating  on  the  gentle  humanity 
of  one  daughter — ^who  physicked  every  sick 
cottager  in  the  parish — or  the  notable  fingers 
and  beautiful  taste  of  the  other,  who  had 
the  economy  to  superintend  the  making  of 
all  her  own  dresses  at  home,  she  very  quietly 
^ent  into  her  own  dressing-room,  and  was 
luxuriantly  reclining  in  an  easy  chair, 
sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  which  she  had  desired 
to  be  brought  her,  when  the  Countess  came 
in  on  her  return  from  her  boudoir. 

"  Now  fie,  my  dear  Clara,  how  can  you 
be  so  ill-natured  as  to  leave  me  all  the 
trouble  of  amusing  and  talking  to  our  coun- 
try neighbours?" 

"  Really,  Contessa,  you  know  I  never  can 
faire  Vagriable  as  you  do;  and  besides, 
as  I  am  not  la  maitresse  de  la  maison^  qu 
importe^  no  one  will  observe  I  am  not 
drinking  my  coffee  with  the  others,  instead 
of  this  delicious  repose  here." 
*'  Yes,  yes  they  will,  Clara ;  and  besides. 
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I  wish  you  to  be  popular  here  ;  yon  ] 
your  home  is  to  be  not  &r  ofl??" 

^^  Ah,  Contessa,  you  need  not  fear  fo 
popularity,  then,"  laughingly  replied  ( 
'^  The  mistress  of  Eastham  Court  will  i 
lack  admirers;  she  will  have  too  i 
amusement  in  her  power  to  bestow  ev 
dread  any  fidiure  in  attention.  Think 
a  splendid  place  it  is  for  bells  and 
querades,  and  all  the  flutes  ever  invent 
this  fJ^te-giving  age.  Why  old  fussy  ! 
Williamson  will  then  be  ready  to  fall  i 
and  worship  me,  and  Mrs.  Mountainc 
sigh  the  gentlest  wishes  for  my  happ 
firom  her  capacious  heart*' 

'^But  I  do  not  think,  Contessa,  I 
accept  Sir  James,  if  he  does  ever  ask 
heis  80  very  tiresome  and  Btupid. 
could  I  ever  drag  on  existence  with  hi 

An  unusual  doud  passed  over  the  Gc 
ess's  clear  brow,  as  she  replied  with  i 
asperity  than  her  gentle  voice  often  assui 
"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Clara — do  not 
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like  a  foolish  romantic  girl  of  sixteen.  How 
do  I  pass  my  life?  what  can  be  more  bril- 
liant, more  recherche,  than  all  my  pleasures, 
what  less  palling  than  the  constant  round 
of  amusements  which  attend  me.  Depend 
^pon  it,  *  Love  and  a  Cottage,*  or  rather 
love  and  a  ruined  castle,  which  with  Cecil 
(  Aston  is  now  running  in  your  head,  would 
i  tire  a  great  deal  sooner,  and  then  you  would 
r  We  no  resource;  if  you  were  tired  and 
rl  ennuy^,  you  must  go  on  being  so,  even  to  the 
ij  end  of  your  life.  Now  in  the  splendid  halls 
li  of  Eastham  Court,  or  in  your  magnificent 
i.  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  every  variety 
I  <^f  delight  would  await  you — ^when  one 
P^ed,  another  might  be  tried,  and  so  on, 
*^ugh  aU  the  endless  round  of  pleasures. 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  this  world  is  anything 
^Ut  stupid,  credetemi  carissima ;  we  will  be 
'^endly,  though  rival  queens,  and  rule  it 
^gether,  that  is  the  world  of  fsishion,  which 
^  all  the  world  we  care  anything  about. 
"  But  we  must  not  stay  here  any  longer. 
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The  gentlemen,  or  at  least  the  yoong  and  gi2 
lant,  will  soon  join  us,  and  then  we  wi 
begin  the  tableaux.  Let  me  tell  you  it  i 
high  time  to  rejoin  our  company,  and  ?eq 
indecorous  to  stay  longer  here." 

As  arm-in-arm  the  fiur  relatives  entani 
the  drawing-room,  there  could  scaroely  |l 
found  a  more  beautiful  contrast  than  tU 
appearance  presented.  The  dazzling  whiii 
ness  of  Lady  St.  Clair's  complexion  wi 
relieved,  rather  than  equalled  by  the  delicsl 
folds  of  her  white  satin  dress,  and  the  pal 
pure  pink  of  the  topazes  which  sparkled  o 
her  arms,  neck,  and  forehead,  the  full,  an 
fine  contour  of  her  form  being  admiraU 
shown  in  the  disposal  of  her  graceful  dn 
pery. 

There  was  a  total  want  of  ornament  i 
Clara's  simple  attire ;  but  this  very  simpl 
city,  joined  to  the  rather  fanciful  manner  j 
which  it  was  arranged,  gave  her  as  distingo^ 
an  appearance  as  that  of  the  Countess. 

They  were  surprised  to  find  only  one  gei 
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deman  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  one 
Vi  addition  to  their  party  in  the  person  of 
Sir  James  Eastham,  the  so  recent  subject  of 
thdr  conversation.  This,  and  his  unexpected 
ttj^rance,  gave  an  unusual  glow  to  Clara's 
cheek,  as  she  found  her  little  hand  in  his 
powerful  squeeze,  after  that  of  the  Countess 
hid  undergone  a  similar  thraldom.  Per- 
baps  the  Baronet  put  a  more  favourable 
construction  to  his  wishes  on  this  circum- 
stance than  it  deserved,  for  certain  it  is, 
from  this  moment  his  attentions  became  of 
tt  more  decided  character,  and  so  unlike  his 
nsaal  nonchalance,  that  no  doubt  could  be 
felt  of  h'ls  intentions  to  make  Clara  the  envied 
liege  lady  of  his  love,  or  rather  of  his 
domains. 

But  we  forestall  our  tale,  and  must  listen 
^  the  Baronet's  excuse  for  not  reaching  St. 
^W  Park  in  time  for  dinner,  that  he  had 
^^en  detained  at  Newmarket  by  the  illness 
^f  a  favourite  race-horse,  and  that  it  required 
-^Qr  horses  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  tra- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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vdling  all  nighty  to  briog  him  here  now — 
but  with  such  an  indaoement  (and  he  glanced 
at  Clara)  he  was  determined  to  come. 

Lady  St.  Clair  smiled  approval,  and,  bid- 
ding Clara  listen  to  the  tale  of  his  Newnuff^ 
ket  Kaces,  instead  of  herself,  as  she  mitft 
prepare  for  her  ^^exhibilion,''  as  she  called 
it,  left  them  seated  on  a  Turkish  ottonum, 
only  made  for  the  happy  number  of  tw9^ 
and  which  defied  all  sharers  in  a  sociable  or 
tender  iete  a  tete. 

Clara  was  thus  seated,  very  quietly  lis- 
tening to  an  account  of  one  of  Sir  James'f 
horses  having  won  this  race,  and  anothei 
lost  that,  when  Cecil  Aston  entered  th< 
room,  and,  with  a  lowering  disappointed 
look,  saw  her  thus  apparently  deep  in  con* 
versation,  little  dreaming  of  the  unromanti< 
theme  which  claimed  her  attention. 

Men  must  make  love  according  to  thei 
natures;  and  while  the  sentimentalist  si^ 
of  romance  and  poetry,  and  all  the  witchery 
of  song,  the  pedant  clothes  his  ideas  in  th 
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language  of  the  ancients,  and  descants  on 
philosophy  and  the  literature  of  bye-gone 
ages;  the  politician  raves  of  contending 
parties  and  conflicting  arguments,  and  each 
thinks  to  be  most  eloquent  on  the  subject 
most  interesting  to  himself.  What  wonder 
that  Shr  James  Eastham  was  endeavouring 
toamase  the  chosen  mistress  of  his  heart  with 
an  account  of  his  horses,  or  his  dogs? 

The  party  gradually  drew  themselves  into 
groups,  that  most  agreeable  liberty  of  num- 
bers either  in  town  or  the  country,  though 
perhaps  some  were  as  ill  assorted  by  nature 
as  Sir  James  and  Clara.  Certainly,  Cecil 
Aston  and  Lady  Williamson  were  "  paired, 
not  matched,"  when  she  seized  upon  his  arm 
to  adjourn  to  the  music- room,  where  the 
%hts  and  all  the  paraphernalia  j9(?wr /aire  les 
^Uemix  were  arranged,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  picture  of  Medora  was 
^^y  for  inspection. 

Lady  Williamson  was  one  of  those  ma- 
^(Buvring  mammas  who  make  it  not   only 
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a  part  of  tlieir  diplomacy  to  attract  digiU 
acquaintance  for  their  dangfaters,  but  all 
act  on  the  defendvey  and  think  it  ahnoi 
equally  important  to  keep  ^  detrimentals 
as  they  are  called,  out  of  the  way.  It  m 
for  this  wei^ty  reason  she  fidgetted  up  t 
Cecil  Aston,  and  seized  upon  his  arm,  thoug 
he  was  perfectly  guiltless  of  intending  t 
offer  it  to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  wi 
beneficently  prescribing  for  a  violent  heac 
ache  he  complained  of. 

The  softened  lights  in  the  music-rooi 
cast  a  gentle  subdued  brightness  over  i 
rose-coloured  draperies,  and  as  a  velvet  cu 
tain  rose  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
seemed  almost  enchantment  which  appeare 
so  perfect  and  so  beautiM  was  the  illusioi 

Nothing  could  be  more  statue-like  ths 
Lady  St.  Clair's  attitude,  or  do  moi 
justice  to  the  poet's  description  of  Medor 
So  true  is  it,  that  expression  is  more  tha 
feature  in  a  face,  that  few  who  knew  tl 
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brilliant  Countess    only    in    her   mirthful 
moods,  could  have  recognised  her  bright 
countenance  in  the  rigid  expression  of  de- 
spair it  had  now  assumed — ^it  was  the  most 
consummate  beauty  still,  but  in  a  perfectly 
Cerent   style.     There  was  something  so 
pathetic,   so   touching,    in    the   mourning 
figure  before  her,  that  Clara  could  not  re- 
strain her  tears,  and  even  Sir  James  ex- 
claimed, that,  by  Jove,  it  was  wonderfully 
Well  done,  though  he  was  glad  the  lovely 
actress    did  not  generally    look  so    woe- 
begone. 

When  the  murmurs  of  applause  were 
dying  away  among  the  spectators,  the  cur- 
tain fell,  and  the  Countess  soon  returned  in 
her  former  dress  and  smiles  among  her 
guests,  to  share  with  them  the  pleasure  of 
the  succeeding  tableaux,  represented  by  Clara 
and  the  ladies  Selby. 

The  whole  thing  went  off  with  great  ichxt^ 
though  perhaps  the  picture  of  Medora  was 
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ilM  most  perfect  dpJlneioni  fer  ODoe  m 

half  hfxkeA  on  the  lips  of  the  nnforl 

llaiy,  which  theartbthad  not  placed 

and  a  bluah  waa  aeen  to  irradiate  the 

brow  of  Corinne,  aa  ahe  xeoetved  the  1 

crown  from  the  handa  of    the   adi 

OawaM. 
It  would  be  a  cartona  study  of  fa 

nature  to  follow  the  now  admiring  | 

into  the  privacy  of  thdr  own  carria| 

they  returned  from  St.  Clair  Park,  c 

more  select  few  who  congregated  a 

thdr  dressing-room  fires  when  theysepi 

for  the  night;  and  to  hear  the  different 

which  fell  from  their  so  recently  adu 

lips. 

The  attitude  which  was  openly  prono 

'*  so  charming/*  was  now  transformer 

^*an  odious  piece  of  afiectation;''  ai 

whole  performance,  which  had  been 

such  a  ^^  delightful  break  into  the  men 

of  country  visiting,*'  was  now  tumec 
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a  ^^  dreadful  piece  of  display,^  '^  an  alarming 
precedent  for  exdting  vanity  and  coquetry," 
<^an  alarming  example  for  wives  and 
daughters/' 

So  much  for  sincerity ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


One  of  the  (kthen,  if  I  am  rightlj  informed,  1 
a  woman  to  be,  *an  animal  that  delighto  in  1 

TheSfi 


The  period  of  the  Eingsland  rai 

arrived,  and  great  were  the  preji 

which  had  been  made  by  both  high 

for  this  annual  gala  week.     From 

tage  maiden  to  the  great  Duchess  o 

land,  all  were  arrayed  in  their  i 

ribbons  or  gayest  feathers,  and  all  t 

try  milliners  in  the  neighbourhood  1 

plying  their  needles  for  many  a  wc 

in  various  styles  of  paraphernalia, 

festive  scene. 
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None  of  the  country-houses  within  reach 
)f  this  &r-&med  meeting  brought  a  fuller 
or  more  brilliant  assemblage  of  fiu9hion  than 
St  Clair  Park,  to  grace  the  ball-room,  or  to 
enliven  the  race-course  and  the  ladies'  stand, 
^t  charming  rendezvous  for  pretty  speeches 
uid  quiet  flirtations,  where  all  is  in  such  an 
agreeable  confusion  and  squeeze,  that  no  one 
^  very  easily  remark  what  his  nei^bour 
8  doing. 

I  say  very  easily^  for  there  are  eyes  that 
m  pry  through  every  thing,  and  perhaps  no 
here  more  on  the  alert  to  spy  out  a  little 
andal,  than  at  a  country  re-union,  such  as 
ingsland  races. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  first  ball, 
d  when  each  had  retired  to  put  on  his 
ckcloth,  or  adjust  her  bonnet,  before  set- 
ig  off  for  the  race-course,  that  Lady  St. 
air  entered  Clara's  dressing-room,  with  a 
d  morocco  case  in  her  hand,  and,  followed 
r  Violette,  carrying  the  most  beautiful 
lU-dress  ever  imagined  by  the  Goddess  of 

i3 
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FaihioDi  or  esecatod  erea  by  ihe  &x4tM 
Madame    «    •    •    hendf: 

''What  an  ezquisite  dran!**  ezdaioi 
Clam;  ^  bat  which  then  of  the  two  A 
arriTod  yeaterday,  do  yon  mean  to  diaeaB 
~4here  are  but  two  ball-nightSi  are  there 

*'  This  is  not  far  me,  Gariaaima,*'  repE 
the  Countess ;  ''  look  at  the  sylph-like  o 
tour  of  the  waist,  and  you  will  know  wh 
only  it  can  encircle — certainly,  not  mi 
This  is  for  your  own  &ir  self,  and  a  lit 
galanterie  on  the  part  of  Lord  St.  Clair 
his  niece,  though  I  daim  to  myself  so 
taste  in  ordering  its  materials,  &c. ;  nev 
theless,  I  must  own  Madame  *  *  *  mai 
very  fairy-like  habiliments,  even  when  ! 
entirely  to  herself;  and  this  certainly  i 
ehef  cPoffuwe.  You  may  go  now,  Violet 
and  prepare  my  toilette  for  the  races. 

*^  And  now  that  we  are  alone,  my  d 
Clara,  let  me,  with  a  kiss,  offer  you  my  o 
little  gift  for  your  appearance  to-night — ^1 
litde  I  need  not  call  it,  for  these  orname 
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disgrace  you  when  you  are  Lady 
I  and  in  possession  of  all  those  fine 
s.''  And,  opening  the  red  morocco- 
plendid  set  of  emeralds  were  dis- 

B  were  not  given  me  on  my  mar- 
Lord  St.  Clair,  with  the  rest  of 
Lery  you  see  me  wear,  or  I  should . 
t  liberty  to  dispose  of  them,  even 
ce,  but  were  sent  me  by  a  rich  old 
unt  of  my  own,  who  had,  as  you 
K)se,  no  taste  in  dress,  to  choose 
for  a  feir  complexion — they  make 
{hastly  and  dreadful — I  never  wore 
;  once,  and  that  was  abroad,   so 
will  know  them    even   to  have 
i,  and  you  cannot  thus  be  accused 
ig  *my  cast  off  things.'      They 
our  dark  and  clear  brilliant  com- 
cactly.     Do  look  at  the  effect  of 
ling  bandeau  on  your  raven  hair  : 
eautiful?" 
nay,  no  nonsense,  wear  them  for 
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my  sake.   I  feel,  too,  some  personal  pride  in 
seeing  you  the  admired  of  all  beholden^    | 
which  1  am  sure  you  will  be  to-night.    Btit 
here  come  the  carriages,       Violette  irifl 
think  me  lost,  and  not  have  half  the  tiine 
she  will  wish  for  to  adjust  ^  mon  chapean  a 
ravir.'     I  suppose  you  call  Janet  to  assist 
you  for  form's  sake,  for  I   am   sure  her 
awkward  Scotch  fingers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  your  bon- 
net, which  I  believe  even  satisfies  Violette'fl 
Parissienne  taste.     It  is  astonishing  how 
few  English  women  know  how  to  put  on  ft 
bonnet." 

Clara  was  delighted  with  the  gay  scene 
on  the  race-course.  As  Lady  St.  Clair'd 
splendid  equipage  drawn  by  four  beautiful 
bays,  and  attended  by  two  out-riders,  also 
a  perfect  mat^h,  took  several  turns  on  the 
race-course,  it  was  no  wonder  they  attracted 
every  eye,  even  without  the  display  of  beauty 
it  contained.  Several  other  carriages 
followc'vl,    with    the    rest    of    the    party; 
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and,  as  they  entered  the  Grand  Stand,  many 
an  envious  female  eye  was  turned  on  the 
taste  of  their  dress  and  the  beauty  of  their 
%ares. 

The  shrill  voice  of  the  Duchess  of  Kings* 
lind  was  the  first  to  be  recognised;  and, 
after  due  greetings  passed,  Lady  St.  Gair 
was  £Eiin  to  relieve  her  ears  by  the  more  dul- 
cet tones  of  her  companions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gentle  and  insinuating  ones  of  Ernest 
Cavendish,  who  was  ever  at  her  side.  Hap- 
pily, the  Countess  was  aware  of  the  publicity 
of  her  situation ;  and,  seeing  that  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Lady  Williamson  were  fixed  upon  her, 
^^  taking  notes,"  she  adroitly  drew  Cecil 
Aston  forward  to  share  her  conversation; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  left  Clara's  side  for 
the  attentions  of  Sir  James  Eastham,  who 
she  saw  making  his  way  from  off  the 
course* 

Clara  caught  a  glance  of  her  eye,  and, 
following  its  direction,  she  saw  the  Miss 
Williamsons  and  several  other  young  ladies 
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fidgettiDg  to  get  in  a  good  situation  for  il 
least  securing  the  Baronet  for  a  few  minateif 
oonyersation. 

The  spirit  of  coquetry  was  awakenedi 
and  Clara  felt  sure,  by  a  look  she  ooold 
bring  him  to  her  side.  For  a  moment  ah 
hesitated,  but  the  love  of  triumph  conqueredj 
and,  meeting  his  eye  as  he  entered  the  door, 
though  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels  were  endeir 
vouring  to  stop  his  passage,  in  another 
minute  he  was  by  her,  with  the  frank  and 
hearty  hand-shaking  which  the  custom  d 
the  country  authorised. 

She  knew  character  too  well  to  sup 
pose  that  even  she  could  long  retain  thi 
attentions  of  a  thorough  sportsman,  apar 
from  the  amusement  which  was  going  on 
and  her  comer-seat  in  the  front  row  of  th 
stand  was  the  very  one  Sir  James  woul 
have  chosen  for  his  station  in  watching  ih 
races,  even  without  her  influence  in  detail 
ing  him  there. 

She  adroitly  entered  into  his  interest  i 
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what  was  going  forward ;  and  with  her  natu- 
ral love  of  horses,  joined  to  h^r  wish  of  being 
agreeable,  she  watched  the  race  with  an 
eagerness  almost  equalling  his  own ;  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  unfeigned  delight  when 
lus  favourite  came  in  first,  making  her  ap- 
pear more  beautiful  than  ever  in  Sir  James's 
eyes;  and  he  began  to  think  that  really  a 
woman  could  be  a  pleasant  companion. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  his  thoughts,  he 

never  left  her  side  during  the  rest  of  the 

I'acea,  initiating  her  into  all  the  mysteries  of 

which  horse  would  win,  and  finally  ended 

^J  offering  his  arm  when  Lady  St.  Clair's 

^rriage  was  announced,  an  attention  he 

^^  never  seen  guilty  of  before ;  and  many 

^^re  the  scowls  of  mammas,  who  had  tried 

^  Vain  to  attract  him  by  the  various  charms 

^'^d  accomplishments  of  their  daughters. 

tlverybody  has  doubtless  seen  a  race-ball, 
**^^refore  no  description  need  be  given  be- 
y^iid  a  few  brief  sketches. 

Again  the  party   from  St.   Clair  Park 


^.   ._  tci>Lnaaic  s  Stomacher, 
inoiids  and  rubies;  and  the 
begirt  with  jewellery,  which  < 
head  of  the  Duchess  of  King 
The  natives  had  had  thei 
fore  Lady  St.  Clair  entered  th 
she  appeared  leaning  on  Ged 
long  and  untiring  would  have 
fixed  upon  her,  had  not  Clan 
by  her  uncle;  who,  desirous 
the  Eingslandites  in  favour  c 
for  their  new  member,  obligii 
round  of  speaking   to   all  b 
though    his    manners    might 
rather  too  apparently  conde 
four  companion    contrived    t 
what  was  most  likely  to  give 
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Brown,  &c.,  &c. ;  till  Lord  St.  Clair  said 
^  really  rivalled  her  aunt  in  making  the 
agreeable. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Countess  was  fol- 
lowing the  same  line  with  Cecil  Aston,  and 
introducing  him  to  those  he  did  not  already 
how;  his  manly  beauty  gained  with  the 
ladies,  as  much  as  hers  did  with  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  and,  when  he  asked  the  youngest 
Miss  Quirk  to  dance,  his  triumph  was  com- 
plete. 

Sir  James  Eastham  was  deep  in  his  bet- 
ting-book and  the  Racing  Calendar  with  a 
kost  of  gentlemen,  but,  on  seeing  Miss  Came- 
ron standing  with  her  uncle,  talking  to  Lady 
Williamson  and  her  daughters,  he  hastened 
^  that  direction.  The  Miss  Williamsons 
vainly  hoped  they  were  the  attraction,  but 
^hen  he  asked  Clara  to  join  the  quadriUe 
t^en  forming,  an  attention  he  so  rarely 
wiowed  to  any  one,  their  hopes  fell,  and  it 
^^med  their  next  best  manoeuvre  to  pay 
'heir  devoirs  to  her,  who  already,  in  their 


v  11  tC?. 


Clara  had  never  looked  n 
on  tliis  night.     The  bande 
given  that  morning  by  her 
round  her  dark  tresses,  wl 
classic  bands,  imparted  to  hei 
a  Grecian  statue,  and  suitec 
general  style  of  her  dress,  wl 
costly  materials,  was  of  sim 
set  off  to  advantage  the  per 
of  her  figure. 

Her  partner  looked  no  undi 
ration,  and  the  glow  of  gr: 
flushed  her  cheek  as  passing  ] 
with  a  smile,  who  was  taU 
Duchess  of  Kingsland,  she  toe 
the  quadriUe  then  forming. 
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It  ha8  been  already  said,  that  Clara  was 
too  prone  to  encourage  the  dangerous  ex- 
citement of  an  exclusive  admiration,  and, 
thoogh  her  heart  told  her  she  had  no  love 
to  give  in  return,  yet  she  had  not  the  strength 
of  mind,  or  the  right  principle,  call  it  which 
yoa  will,  to  check  the  growth  of  it  in  another, 
when  she  found  that  other  agreeable,  and 
able  for  the  time,  in  some  degree,  to  fill  with 
bis  attentions  and  assiduity  the  void  which 
was  ever  aching  at  her  heart. 

Bat  she  almost  trembled  when  she  thought 
what  might  be  the  eflfect  of  blighted  love  on 
such  a  mind  as  Cecil  Aston's,  and  felt  how 
deep  ought  to  be  her  reproach  who  could 
call  forth  the  ardent  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture, and  then  cast  him  back  on  a  world 
which  had  no  smiles  of  fortune  to  offer, 
but  where  the  whole  unimpaired  vigour 
^f  his  manly  mind  was  wanted  to  wrestle 
^th  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him. 
Should  she  thicken  those  difficulties,  by 
sending   him    forth^  with    blighted    hopes 


Ifit  riALjL  niffEEaT 


^csl  <ss»DiaoQ,  in  spite  of  dtt 
irranif  Vuiri  j^rrsprcd  on  the  MarddoiNB 
«T  5c&^:ir£LU£  «  icrizxtftcber.  worked  in  &^ 
sianis^  i^ni  rLrus? :  ^z^  ihe  nodding  plaiM 
SsT-^  vra.  ii-v^iJsrT,  miich  decked  the  ewd 
leaf  nf  uif  I^roias  C4  EingsLind. 

I^  -^-d-ra  2Ai  bftd  their  stare  oatte 
irK  Lbir  5c.  <J1j^  «siei«d  the  room,  andytf 
sb;  JTc^f&rsc  jetT'-^g  OQ  Cecil  Aston*8  anO| 
l-:cz  i:i'i  •-i^.Tirir^  w«iji  have  been  the  g«* 
£xei  urcc  biT,  r^i  rsM  Clara  followed,  W 
bj  ber  urcl-e:  wih?,  desirons  to  propitiatt 
the  K^.plasdites  in  civour  of  Cecil  AsbX 
for  their  new  member,  obligingly  went  tb 
roond  of  speaking  to  all  he  knew,  and 
though  his  manners  nught  be  thoagb 
rather  too  apparently  condescending,  hi 
fair  companion  contrived  to  gloss  ow 
what  was  most  likely  to  give  offence ;  an( 
following  the  lesson  given  her  by  Lad 
St.  Clair,  she  talked  learnedly  to  the  bli 
Miss  Quirk  of  the  newest  fashion  to  tl 
wonld-be-beauty ;  of  her  children,  to  Mr 
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few  minutes  of  her  company  before  they  left 
the  rooms. 

Accordingly,  on  returning  to  the  ball-room, 
they  intentionally  met,  and  as  Lady  Sta- 
vordale  was  closely  surrounded  by  her  own 
fiumly,  her  husband  and  his  two  sisters,  an 
introduction  inevitably  took  place. 

The  Marquis  was  cast  in  the  very  stiffest 
of  aristocratic  moulds,  but  nature  had 
strangely  contradicted  herself  in  some  of  his 
proportions.  He  was  short  and  upright  to 
complete  unbendingness, — he  had  long  arms 
and  little  crooked  legs.  His  hair  was  an  ashy 
white,  and  his  eyes  were  fiery;  his  mouth 
and  a  good  set  of  teeth,  were  the  only 
good  points  in  his  appearance,  but  from 
thence  issued  a  voice  so  similar  in  tone  to 
that  of  his  mother,  that  this  very  advantage 
^aa  lost,  for  who  would  wish  a  second  time 
to  have  it  opened? 

His  sisters,  Lady  Jemima,  and  Lucy 
Kingsland,  were  singularly  like  each  other — 
^ith  unmeaning  faces,  not  easy  to  describe, 
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and  nothing  remarkable  Imt  the  tetni 
redness  of  their  hair,  which  tfaejr  enU 
voured  to  cool  bj  the  icy  haotenr  of  tU 
manners* 

From  such  a  drctei  we  need  not  wonl 
that  poor  Lady  Starordale  would  f^ 
escape.  Bdeaaing  her  ann  fimn  that  of  li 
hosband,  she  placed  it  in  dam's,  saying  ii 
wished  to  speak  to  Lady  St  Glair,  who  «i 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

She  was  frankly  received  by  the  Ui 
Countess,  and  asked  to  take  a  seat  heM 
her,  which  she  timidly  accepted,  looking  flfi 
for  approval  to  her  liege  Lord,  or  rather  k 
august  mother,  whose  will  was  law  to  thl 
all.  Relieved  and  almost  surprised  at  tl 
unusual  event  of  a  smile  of  assent  to  b 
wishes,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleaa 
converse  which  surrounded  her,  and  look 
another  being  to  what  she  was  when  endid 
by  the  cold,  chill  beings,  who  generally  w< 
her  only  companions. 

"  Do  you  never  dance.  Lady  Stavordale 
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Mid  the  Countess.  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  you  leave  your  seat,  or  the  Marquis's 
ttm  to  night :  truly,  he  is  a  very  Lothario  of 
a  hudband,  and  plays  the  lover  yet. 

The  dark  cheek  of  the  Marchioness 
Uodied  at  the  different  motives  the  same 
actions  might  spring  from,  for  she  now  knew 
M  well  that  love  had  little  to  do  with  the 
^rigilant  watch  her  husband  kept  over  her, 
or  the  keen  espionage  of  the  Duchess. 

Married  when  a  mere  child,  into  a  family 
which  looked  do¥ni  upon  her  while  they 
wanted  her  money,  she  was  only  tolerated 
when  under  their  own  eye,  and  carefully 
seduded  from  betraying  her  little  knowledge 
^  the  world,  or  of  fEushionable  life.  But 
^gh  not  bom  of  noble  blood,  she  had 
Qohle  feelings  in  her  heart,  and  had  much 
^^^^r  cause  to  blush  for  their  littleness  of 
^d,  than  they  for  her  ignorance  o(  les 
^*^  de  la  socieU. 

Lady  St.  Clair  had  never  seen  so  much  of 
^^  young  neighbour  before,  as  in  these  ten 
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minutes'  conversation  apart  from  the  smv 
veillance  of  her  husband's  familji  and  she 
could  not  but  sigh  for  the  weary  destiny  of 
one  who  seemed  capable  of  better  things. 
When  speaking  as  now,  without  restrainti 
the  langour  of  her  full  dark  eye  vanislied, 
and  sparkled  with  the  brilliancy  of  gill- 
hood. 

She  was  enjoying  with  Clara,  some  good- 
natured  critiques  on  the  mixture  of  figores 
before  them,  when  suddenly  a  gloom  passed 
over  her  laughing  features,  and  her  com- 
panion ceased  to  wonder  at  the  suddoi 
change  when  she  saw  the  Duchess  crossing 
the  apartment  to  join  them. 

Lady  St.  Clair  would  have  made  room 
for  her  beside  them,  but,  with  a  stately 
bend,  she  said  she  could  not  stay  then, 
but  hoped  to  meet  again  at  the  next  ball ; 
their  carriages  were  waiting,  and  she  ^d 
not  think  it  good  taste  to  stay  long  at 
these  mixed  assemblies. 

"  All,"  said  the  smiling  Countess,  "  you 
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are  no  dancer,  or  you  would  not  say  that 
I  have  several  waltzes  yet  to  enjoy,  be- 
fore I  think  of  returning;  and,  unless 
Lady  Stavordale's  eyes  belie  her,  she,  too, 
ifiofmy  way  of  thinking." 

"Oh,  you  quite  mistake,"  screeched  her 
Grace;  "Lady  Stavordale  never  waltzes. 
C!ome,  Theresa,  we  must  be  going,"  and  with 
affected  cordiality  she  held  out  the  fingers  of 
her  skinny  hand,  while  Lady  Stavordale 
with  real  warmth  and  empressement  bade 
them  good  night. 

"  Poor  girl,  how  I  do  pity  her,"  said 
Clara,  as  she  watched  the  august  party  leave 
the  ball-room,  and  the  Marchioness  turned 
her  head  for  a  parting  smile,  unseen  by  her 
stately  companions. 

But  pity  was  soon  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the 
^ftltz,  and  the  sun  was  rising  brightly  e'er 
^^e  St.  Clair  party  returned  to  the  park. 


TOL.  I. 


IM 


CHAPTER  XYL 


No  m 

rgOMBl  13m  mttcr  of  fiiel  ii; 

And 

we  are  best  of  aU  led  to 

Hcni 

\  priae^lce  bj  wbst  thej  do.** 

HcniBBAB— Furt  2 ;  CSndo 

Thb  solemn  grandeur  of  a  stately 
almost  silent  breakfistft  was  yet  going  c 
Kingdand  House,  when  a  note  wa8l)ic 
in  for  the  Duke,  to  which  the  meM 
requested  to  have  an  answer. 

''  Tell  him  to  wait,"  said  Hie  Duke,  i 
querulous  tone  which  a  fit  of  tiie 
always  seems  to  authorise ;  ^4t  is  very 
I  cannot  eat  my  breakfast  in  peace; 
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always  tormented  by  somebody.  Give  it 
the  Duchess — I  dare  say  she  can  answer  it 
for  me.** 

After  reading  the  note,  the  Duchess 
shrieked  in  her  most  discordant  key,  ^'  How 
very  provoking  it  is,  Duke,  that  you  are 
sure  to  have  the  gout,  if  there  is  the  least 
occasion  for  your  being  active.  ^Now  at  any 
other  time  you  might  have  been  wheeled 
about  in  that  chair  as  long  as  you  liked." 

"As  I  liked^^^  growled  the  impatient 
gout^e ;  "  if  you  suppose  I  like  to  sit  here, 
you  are  much  mistaken  let  me  tell  you. 
But  what  is  the  matter  now?' 

"Why  Mr.  Danvers  is  dead  at  last,  and 

^  must  begin  a  canvass  for  William  Henry 

^ii^ctly.     It  is  ten  chances  to  one  but  the 

^ingsland  people  are  offended  at  your  being 

®^^  at  neither  the  races  nor  the  balls,  and 

'^ill  say  it  is  all  pride.     Now  the  St.  Clair 

P^rty  are  making  themselves  popular  by  the 

ffUsto  with  which  they   enter   into  these 

^^usements*    I  really  wish,  as  it  happens, 

k2 
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we  had  staid  a  little  later  at  the  ball  h^;  2 
ni^t;  and  I  think,  William  Heniy,  <  H 
would  be  more  politic  if  you  danced  a  little-*  ^ 

^^  Begging  your  pardon,  Madam,  I  mnit 
differ  in  opinion  there;  if  I  danced  a  litd| 
I  must  a  great  deal,  or  give  yetmoiecfc 
fence.    No,  no,  that  would  be  buying  a  sert  | 
in  Parliament  too  dear.    Besides  I  am  not  it 
all  sure  that  in  appearing  to  stand  alooC 
from  what  a  certain  set  in  Kingsland  cA 
"  the  vanities  of  the  world,"  we  are  not  e0^ 
rolling  a  very  powerful  party  on  our  dd^ 
However,  as  you  think  the  contrary, 
that  I  must  be  danced  into  Parliament,  I 
no  objection  that  Theresa  should  do  it  fiS 
me.     She  seems  to  have  got  up  a  wo^ 
derful  liking  for  the  St.  Clairs  and  the::^ 
beautiful^  niece,  for  beautiful  I  must  ow^ 
her  to  be,  though  devilish  conceited,  and,  stf 
my  father's  gout  has  prevented  your  having 
any  party  here,  I  see  no  reason  she  mighj 
not  join  theirs  the  next  ball-night,  and  eiC 
hibit  as  a  dancer,  as  you  think  it  will  please 
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the  Kingslandites.  It  seems  to  me  desira- 
ble at  least  to  appear  on  cordial  terms  with 
the  St.  Glairs.  I  cannot  but  see  they  are 
extremely  popular,  and  it  might  help  me  on 
a  little.  I  wish,  by  Jove,  I  had  a  handsome 
wife,  or  sisters  either,  to  canvass  for  me." 

The  Ladies  Kingsland  were  proof  against 
ifl-natured  remarks,  and  being  "  aU  in  the  fa- 
mily," they  could  return  them  if  desirable,  but 
Lady  Stavordale's  eyes,  which  had  bright- 
ened at  the  imusually   agreeable  prospect 
held  out  to  her  of  joining  Lady  St.  Clair's 
lively  party,  now  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
gently  said,   "  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am 
very  sorry  I  cannot  help  you,  but  I  am  sure 
our  boy  is  beautifiil  enough  to  canvass  for 
you — let  me  take  him  with  me  and  try." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  Theresa :  who  ever 
heard  ofa  baby  being  anything  but  a  bore?" 
**  I  hope,  brother,''  said  Lady  Jemima, 
^*you  will  not  expect  us  to  stay  late  at  the 
next  ball ;  if  you  and  Lady  Stavordale  choose 
to  do  so,  for  as  we  have  no  party  for  us  to 


"  Sui\'lv."  screeched  the  u 
might  lind  some  eligible  pa 
room,  if  you  did  not  look  so  a 
ling  that  no  one  dare  come  ne 
the  gentlemen  staying  at  St.  C 
unexcepti  onable.  Why  won 
with  Mr.  Cavendish?* 

'^  Dance  with  Ernest  Care 
claimed  both  sisters  at  once ;  ^^  { 
body  knows  he  never  speaks 
married  women," 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  baffle 
**  there  are  plenty  of  others  be« 
only  mentioned  him  by  chance. 
Eastham,  the  best  match  in  th< 
saw  was  tunce  Miss  Cameron's 


•  1 
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coquettes,"  said  Lady  Lucy ;  "  I  never  saw 
any  thing  more  glaring  than  Miss  Cameron's 
Mich  for  admiration ;  why  all  the  gentle- 
men in  the  room  were  hovering  around  her, 
and  in  the  stand  she  never  let  Sir  James 
Eastham  leave  her  once — poor  man,  I  believe 
ie  is  fairly  caught." 

"  I  see  no  reason  you  have  to  pity  him, 

Lacy/'  said  the  Marquis,  ^^it  is  no  hard 

&te  to   have   the  handsomest  woman   in 

England  for  a  wife;  his  is  a  devilish  deal 

worse  case  who  is  tied  to  the  ugliest." 

••But,  Duchess,"  interposed  his  Grace, 
"you  forget  that  all  this  time  my  note  is  un- 
answered. Write  and  ask  our  agent  to  dine 
here  to-day,  when  we  can  talk  the  election 
matters  over;  we  must  be  civil  to  such 
people  sometimes." 

Leaving  the  family  circle  at  Kingsland 
House,  we  turn  to  a  very  diflferent  one  at 
St.  Clair  Park,  where  the  gay  spirit  of  its 
mistress    inspired    life    and   gaiety  in  all 
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The  late  breakfast  had  been  so  mucli  pro- 
longed by  cheerful  and  amusing  coBye^ 
sation,  that  it  was  nearly  time  to  prepiR 
for  the  races,  which  this  day  began  earikr 
than  the  preceding  one,  before  they  MB 
from  the  table. 

"My  dear  Gertrude,''  said  the  Earl,** I 
wish  you  would  trust  Mr.  Aston  to  drive 
you  in  your  pony-phaeton    on   the  race- 
course to-day ;  hoping  for  no  objection,  I 
have  ventured  to  order  its  being  in  readi- 
ness ;  for  now  that  the  expected  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  Kingsland  has  actually 
taken  place,  and   the  election   must  soon 
come  on,  I  think  it  might  aid  the  cause  "srt 
all  have  at  heart,  if  we  showed  the  good 
people  of  Kingsland  that  Mr.  Aston  has  our 
warmest  interest  and  support," 

"Surely,"  said  the  Countess,  "I  will, 
with  pleasure,  accept  Mr.  Aston  as  my 
charioteer,  and  right  glad  shall  I  be  in  any 
way  to  forward  his  canvass.  I  will  regale 
his  ears,  on  the  road,  with  the  success  Clara 
and  I  have  already  had  in  his  cause." 
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A  flash  of  gratified  pride  crossed  Cecil 
Aston's  brow  as  he  bowed  his  thanks ;  but 
the  bow  was  for  Lady  St.  Clair,  the  look 
and  blush  of  pleasure  for  Clara. 

**  Alas  !*'  thought  the  conscious  girl, "  this 

n^Ust  not  go  on.   I  cannot,  I  will  not,  allure 

such  a  heart  as  that  to  seek  a  love  I  have 

^ot  now  to  give.      I  will  not  call  forth 

^he  buds  of  hope  only  to  be  crushed  and 

blighted." 

Full  of  virtuous  resolves  for  eschewing 
flirtation,  at  least  with  Cecil  Aston,  she 
went  to  her  wardrobe  to  select  its  most  be- 
coming dresa. 

Yet  another  scene,  of  a  different  character, 
waits  for  a  hasty  sketch  in  the  Borough 
town  of  Kingsland,  on  this  eventful  morn- 
ing, where  the  news  has  spread  like  wild-fire 
of  the  death  of  their  late  respected  member, 
Mr.  Danvers.  The  locale  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  all  the  kindly  cha- 
rities of  life,  for  it  is  the  vicarage  of  Kings- 
land,  and  the  residence  of  the  consecrated 

k3 
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minister  of  religion,  where  all  that  is  gentle 
and  all  that  is  of  good  report  ought  to  shed 
its  benign  influence.  I 

Mr.  Rugeley  was  past  the  middle  sge^ 
and  had  left  the  ascetic  life  of  a  Fellow  of  a 
College  to  take  possession  of  the  living  of 
Ein^land.     Soured  with  a  long  procnsfr 
nation  of  his  hopes  of  preferment,  wfaidi 
tiring  out  the  patience  of  his  affianc^  had 
given  her,  a  few  years  previously,  to  the 
arms  of  a  rival  suitor,  be  entered  on  the 
duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  blighted  hopes, 
and  viewing  the  ivorld  at  large  with  distrust 
and  suspicion. 

Every  thing  assumed  the  gloomy  hue  of 
his  own  morbid  feelings,  every  thing  was 
wrong,  every  thing  was  wicked  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  and, 
assuming  a  tone  of  superior  sanctity,  he 
scrupled  not  to  send  others  of  milder  and 
happier  sentiments,  at  once  without  the  pale 
of  salvation.  He  met  with  a  few  disap- 
pointed spinsters,  already  of  a  certain  age. 
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wd  with  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
^^re  either  palling-on  their  senses,  or  flitting 
from  their  grasp,  ready  to  join  in  his  ana- 
themas against  amusements  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy,  and  society  which  shunned 
their  advances. 
He  had  long  finUhed  his  early  and  solitary 

breakfast^  when  a  knock  at  the  door,  at  an 
unwonted  hour  for  visitors,  called  him  from 
the  concoction  of  a  work  he  was  preparing 
for  press,  entitled,    "The  Danger  of    the 
Church  in  a  Profligate  Generation,"    and 
Miss  Brierly  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  sir !"  said  the  spinster,  "now 
is  the  time    for  the  saints  to  be    up  and 
stirring  themselves.      The  Lord  has  shown 
hin.self  merciful   unto  his  Church,  and  has 
been  pleased   to  remove  a  stumbling-block 
and  cause  of  offence  to  his  chosen,  in  this 
perverse  and  idolatrous  generation.      Our 
wicked  ministry  have  lost  one  of  their  sup- 
porters, and  Mr.  Danvers  is  at  last  taken 
from  committing  further  evil  in  this  world, 
to  his  reward  in  the  next." 
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^^  The  Lord's  name  be  praised !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rugeley,  clasping  his  hands,  and  raioog 
his  eyes  till  only  the  whites  could  be  seen. 
"  But  tell  me,  Miss  Brierly,  what  can  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  elect  ?  God  knows 
I  meant  no  vricked  pun,  but  how  can  we 
secure  the  electors  of  Kingsland,  to  support 
the  righteous  cause  ?  Your  sex  is  cunning 
in  devices,  and  may  be  your  brother,  who  is 
agent  to  the  good  and  pious  Duke  of  Kings- 
land,  may  aid  us  with  his  counsel.  Let  us 
be  up  and  seek  him !" 

**  The  very  thing,  my  dear  sir,  I  came  to 
ask.  My  brother  is  even  now  praying  for 
assistance  from  above  to  compose  some 
strongly- worded  and  powerful  handbills  and 
placards,  to  be  distributed  and  posted  with- 
out delay  through  the  town.  Yours,  my 
dear  sir,  is  a  sharp  and  searching  pen, 
truly  mingled  with  gall  ;  he  begs  your 
assistance  in  his  holy  undertaking." 

"  Willingly,  willingly,  my  dear  sister  in 
the  faith,  will  I  give  my  feeble  strength  to 
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this  Christian  work,  and  may  the  Lord  bless 

and  fructify  our  endeavours!     Truly  his 

hand  is  seen  most  providentially  in  the  work, 

for  on  Sunday  next  the  great — and  truly 

may  he  be  called  great,  amoDg  the  zealous 

forthe  truth — on  Sunday  next,  the  great  Mr. 

Macnamara  is  to  fill  my  pulpit,  to  comfort 

and  streDgthen  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 

after  the  glaring  temptatioDS  with  which 

the  ungodly   beset  their  path   during  the 

races.      Verily,  it  is  a  vice  which  calleth 

to  Heaven  for  his  consuming  fire,  and  that 

the  vanity  of  balls  and  gay  apparel  should 

cease  from  the  land.     But,  as  I  was  saying, 

this  coming   of  Mr.  Macnamara  is   surely 

providential,  for  I  will  bid  him  mingle  in  his 

discourse    some     heart-searching    rebukes 

^inst  the  wickedness  of  those  in  power; 

^d  that  it  behoves  us  to  weaken  their  hands 

^  it  be   too  late,  and  the  witchcrafts  of 

*'^^ebel,  and  the   scarlet   sins  of  Babylon, 

^^Vdope  our   unfortunate  country  as  with 

*  garment.     But  let  us  hasten  on  our  way 
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to  your  brother's ;  he  will  think  we  loiter  in 
the  path  of  duty. 

Crossing  the  principal  street  of  Kingaland, 
and  then    turning  up  a  lane,   they  aooa 
reached  the  house  they  sought,  which,  standr 
ing  aloof    fix>m     the  town,  was   smartfy 
separated  from  the  road  by  an  open  iion 
railing,  painted  a  bright  pea  green.    Within 
was   a  neatly-mown  grass  •plat,   curiously 
inlaid  with  flower-beds  of  grotesque  form, 
and  in  the  centre  a  splendid  piece  of  rockery, 
all  glowing  with  bits  of  coloured  glass  and 
various  broken  shells.      The  gravel  walk  up 
to  the  house  was  neatly  edged  Avith  cut  box, 
and  the  smart  brass  knocker  on  the  door, 
and  plate  with  the  name  of  Mr.   Brierly, 
Solicitor,  engraved  in  roman  letters,  told  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  and  its  unspotted  bright- 
ness, the  housewifely  eye  of  his  sister. 

Miss  Brierly  led  the  way  to  her  bow-dotcerj 
as  she  always  called  a  dirty  little  room 
looking  into  the  garden,  where  she  said  they 
should  be  less  interrupted  than  ^^  in  th§ 
parlour." 
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As  the  room  was  a  fidr  sketch  of  the 
purauits  and  taste  of  the  owner,  we  shall  yen* 
tare  on  a  slight  description.      The  window 
opened  to  the  ground,  and,  lest  a  northern 
son  should  overpower  with  its  beams,  was 
shaded  with  a  verandah,  the  blackness  of 
▼hose  aspect  prevented  anything  like  fresh- 
ness in  the  creepers  which  were  intended  to 
encircle  it,  but  with  brown  and  shrivelled 
leaves,  refused  to  advance  beyond  a  foot  in 
height-      To  atone  for  this  perversity  of 
nature,  there  were  some  scarlet  geraniums 
in  scarlet  pots,  and  a  stone  vase  placed  on 
A  pedestal,  in  which  was  a  fuchsia,  at  last 
billed  by  the  north-east  wind  and  want  of 
^Uu,  though  it    had    lingered   on  through 
^veral  months. 

The  size  of  the  room  was  diminutive, 
^liough  it  contrived  to  hold  a  multiplicity  of 
filings.  The  curtains  Avere  of  printed  calico, 
^  which  green  and  scarlet  predominated ; 
^nd  *•  fresh  done  up,"  as  Miss  Brierly  would 
^y,  with  a  lining  of  bright  blue  cotton.  The 
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8o£gi  at  one  side  of  the  window  was  of  oom- 
inon  leather,  now  rather  the  worse  for  wetfi 
being  bought  at  a  broker's  in  Eingsland,  at 
a  sale  of  old  furniture ;  the  sofa-table  wm 
covered  with  what  had  once  been  a  scariet 
shawl  of  the  fair  mistress  of  the  donuuD, 
and  in  former  days  was  known  by  the  name 
of  a  **  Whittle."  On  this  were  arranged  no 
knick-knacks  of  modem  taste,  but  a  boZf 
which  was  lettered,  ^Remember  the  Hear 
then,"  with  a  little  slit  into  which  the  re- 
membrances were  to  faU, — then  there  was 
another  of  yet  larger  dimensions,  with  a 
similar  slit,  and  in  red  letters, — "  Beware  of 

the  W of  Babylon — Give  freely  to  the 

Anti-Popery  Society !"  Scattered  about  were 
missionary  tracts,  ornamented  with  prints  of 
naked  dancing  negroes,  or  the  mighty  car  of 
Juggernaut,  crushing  hundreds  of  writhing 
victims. 

Then  there  was  a  profusion  of  pretty  little 
books,  bound  in  red  and  blue,  and  pink  silk, 
with  the  titles  on  their  sides  in  golden  letters. 
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SQch  as  '^  Small  RaiD," — ^'  Dew  drops  from 
Hearen," — ^'  Roses  and  Lilies  from  Sharon/' 
Ac,  &c  And  last,  not  least,  was  to  be  seen 
a  painted  straw  basket,  with  an  embroidered 
labd,  "  Work  for  the  Lying-in-Charity." 

Thrust  under  the  so&,  but  unfortunately 
Bot  hid^  was  also  a  basket  of  less  ornamental 
materials,  and  evidently  for  rise  not,  shoWj 
containing  a  dirty  cap,  from  which  the  lace 
was  being  unpicked,  a  pair  of  holy  black 
silk  stockings,  with  cotton  tops  and  feet, 
once  white — and  numerous  other  useful,  but 
Dot  ornamental  articles,  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion. 

The  chimney-piece  was  ornamented  with 
two  black  figures  of  negroes  in  chains,  hold- 
"*g  up  their  supplicating  hands,  and  grin- 
^gateach  other.  In  the  middle,  to  match, 
^^  a  chimney-sweeper,  driving  an  ass. 
-^bove  was  suspended  a  print  of  the  famous 
"^«  Macnamara,  dressed  in  his  gown  and 
°*ods,  with  an  open  bible  in  his  hand. 

At  the  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  sofa 
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and  its  accompanying  table,  was  an  old 
piano,  with  some  psalm  tunes  open,  as  if 
recently  played,  while  on  one  side  lay  & 
music-book,  entitled — "Moore's  Irish  Melo- 
dies, adapts  to  sacred  songs.*'  Of  these 
parodies,  we  would  not  pollute  our  pages 
with  an  extract,  for,  with  a  profanity  from 
which  our  nature  shrinks,  but  which  is  con- 
sidered Evangelical  by  a  certain  set,  the 
terms  of  earthly  love  and  endearment  are 
there  addressed  to  the  Deity. 

In  this  appropriate  receptacle  for  thi 
work  going  on,  Mr.  Brierly  and  his  c 
adjutor  composed  the  flaming  placardSjaer '^ 
&c ,  which  were  to  enlighten  the  people.-^  — • 
For  example,  let  us  take  one  : — 

"  Electors  of  Kingsland, — Stand  firm 
the  established  "religion   of  your  country,—^"*' 
or  an  inroad  will  be  made    by  an    idola- 
trous and    accursed   enemy,  led   on  by  a 
flagitious  and  sensual  ministry,  which  will  M-^ 
lay  our   churches   with    the   ground,  and 
desolate    our  hearts  with  persecution  and 
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Uood  Up,  then,  and  be  doing,  or  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  be  upon  us  I  Up, 
and  be  firm  in  opposition  to  the  return 
of  any  member  fi^r  your  borough  who  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  those  now  in 
power,  and  assist  the  Pope  of  Rome  once 
more  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  us! 
Support  only  a  firiend  to  your  country, 
your  religion,  and  your  God,  Support 
only  a  Conservative  !  ^ 

While  deeply  engaged  in  their  employ- 
ment, Mr.  Silverdale  was  announced,  and 
received  with  a  cordial  welcome,  especially 
by  the  fidr  spinster,  whose  hand  he  piously 
pressed  between  both  of  his  own,  before 
taking  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

Mr.  Silverdale  was  the  curate  of  the 
parish ;  and,  though  he  espoused  the  same 
principles  in  religion  and  politics  as  his 
superior,  he  exemplified  them  in  a  difier- 
ent  way  ;  he  was  young,  and  the  ladies  of 
Kingsland  thought  him  handsome,  in  which 
opinion   he  fully  coincided.      He    was  as 
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much  a  daMniy  as  his  clerical  dress  sllowoi 
c£^  and  his  carefhlly-ciirled  locks  itt 
white  cambric  handkerchief  were  slwsjr 
redolent  of  perfume.  His  manner,  sol 
and  gentle^  with  speech  drawled  seUon 
above  a  whisper,  insinuated  him  grestib 
into  the  good  graces  of  a  certain  set  of  la 
ccmgr^ation.  There  was  a  boarding-sdioQ 
of  young  ladies  to  whom  he  was  engaged  b 
expound  the  scriptures,  and  make  sjnritns 
love,  once  a  week,  who  raised  him  up  as  i 
perfect  god  of  thdr  idolatry  ;  and,  hd 
they  been  Catholics,  Saint  Silverdale  wooU 
certainly  have  been  added  to  the  calendar. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


)  be  good  and  disagreeable,  is  high  treason  against 


n 
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ANY  of  the  prevailing  passions  of  man- 
very  undeservedly  pass  under  the 
e  of  religion,  which  is  thus  made  to  ex- 
J  itself  in  action,  according  to  the  nature 
16  constitution  in  which  it  resides.  So 
,  were  we  to  judge  from  appearances, 
would  imagine  in  some  that  religion  is 
^  better  than  sullenness  and  reserve  ;  in 
rs,  the  despondings  of  a  melancholy 
perament ;  in   others,  the  formality  of 


tin\'  nf  lY'liLiion  more  appi 
morose  dogmas  which  a 
these  days  are  desirous  of 
only  true  principles  of  feit 

There  are  those  who  pc 
their  own  party  views,  an 
themselves  a  superior  sancti 
and  abuse  at  their  more  m 
in  the  faith,  and,  totally  for^ 
rity  is  the  bond  of  all  virtu 
can  possibly  be  right  but  tl 

There  are  those  who  ^ 
appear  that  religion  is  to  loa 
bonds  of  our  nature, — that 
from  ^'  blossoming  as  a  rose, 
into  a  sterUe  and  gloomy  wa 
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must  be  only  with  those  who  assume  the 
slang  of  their  own  set.  It  is  even  affirmed, 
and  by  those  whose  education  might  teach 
them  better,  that  England  is  soon  to  lose  all 
her  social  meetings,  that  balls  and  races,  and 
all  the  ancient  amusements  of  our  country, 
are  to  be  cast  down  beneath  the  rule  of  iron 
under  which  they  would  subjugate  her. 

Pages,  vain  and  trifling  as  our's  would  be 
considered,  will  probably  never  reach  the 
eyes  of  such  as  these,  but  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  perhaps  vascillating 
minds  of  those  they  would  alarm,  let  this 
salutary  caution  be  addressed. 

All  mortal  opinions  are  fallible — ^look  not 
then  merely  to  human  interpretations  of 
the  Bible,  but  study  that  sacred  volume 
yourselves,  and  gather  your  religious  prin- 
ciples from  thence^  pure  and  unsullied  by 
the  dross  of  earthly  prejudice  and  passions. 

Certainly  the  extraordinary  mania,  which 
in  some  neighbourhoods  is  spreading,  to  the 
bane  of  all  friendly  and  social  intercourse. 
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had  made  no  alarming  inroad  round  Eing9- 
land«  for  the  repeated  rattling  of  carriagei 
alone  its  streets,  told  that  the  second  Race 
Ball  was  to  be  vet  fuller  attended  than  the 
first;  and,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  ligbt 
step,  our  heroine  again  entered  the  scene  of 
her  late  triumph. 

A^in  Cecil  Aston  was  the  first  to  secure 
her  hand  for  a  waltz,  and  Sir  James  East- 
ham  for  a  quadrille,  while  engagements  fiar 
those  to  follow  came  so  quickly,  that  she 
laughingly  s;\id  she  must  keep  a  dancing- 
book,  as  tliey  did  a  betting  one,  or  it  was 
imiH:)ssible  her  memory  could  serve  her  true. 

Early  in  the  evening,  they  were  joined  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kin^rsland  and  Ladv  Stavor- 
dale,  who.  with  an  attempt  at  cordiality  in 
her  rigid  manners,  said  her  daughter-in-law 
would  be  very  happy  to  join  their  party  in 
the  dance  now  forming,  if  they  would  allow 
her,  which  being  courteously  acceded  to, 
Ernest  Cavendish  was  introduced,  and  led 
her  to  the  set  of  wultzers,  though  rather  in 
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^r  lest  she  should  mar  the  perfect  elegance 
of  his  moyements  and  the  correctness  of  his 
steps ;  but  he  soon  found  his  fears  were 
groundless,  for  never  did  "  step  more  light  or 
ear  more  true  ^  thread  the  dizzy  mazes  of 
this  inspiring  dance.  Supported  by  the  ex* 
perienced  arm  of  the  most  reputedly  elegant 
of  AlmacVs  Waltzers,  the  slight  elastic  form 
of  the  Marchioness  seemed  to  float  in  air,  as 
she  followed  the  more  stately  manner  of  Lady 
St.  Clair,  who,  leaning  back  on  her  partner's 
arm,  and  with  head  stretched  to  the  utmost 
possible  distance,  truly  moved  "  in  form  a 
<joddess,  and  in  gait,  a  Queen.''  Again,  in  a 
yet  different  style,  advanced  the  classical 
form  of  Clara  Cameron,  and  a  retiring  diffi- 
dence was  in  the  outline  of  her  perfect  figure, 
as,  encircled  by  the  arm  of  Cecil  Aston, 
she  gaily  trode  the  lively  measures. 

But  of  all  the  lovely  faces  in  that  fairy 
ling  none  looked  so  seraphically  happy,  if 
such  a  word  may  be  used  to  aught  of  mortal 
mould,  as  Lady  Georgiana  Selby,  whose  soft 

VOL.  I.  L 
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she  smUod  in  his  face  wit] 

innocence  of  her  guileless 

gust  of  air,  from  the  rapi 

movements,  sent  her  glogj 

to  touch  his  manly  cheek,  a 

he  stooped  to  whisper  foi 

which  none  might  hear  bu 

Never  since  her  marriag 

vordale  spent  so  lively  an 

Duchess  and  her  daughters 

4he  Marquis  to  fqUowat  th< 

continued  in  Lady  St.  Clair' 

and  free  to  enjoy  it,  as  her  i 

band  was  called  off  from  } 

what  he  thought  a  necess 

make  the  agreeable  to  thos 
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she  was  married  and  of  higher  rank  than 
the  Countess,  though,  as  yet,  unknown  to 
the  fiuhionable  world,  and  a  lurking  idea 
erased  his  mind  that  he  could  bring  her 
into  notoriety,  equally  public,  if  not  equally 
de&raUe. 


•V. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


"  A  time  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time, 
Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme ; 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party  rage  runs  strong*^ 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song, 
Then  party-poets  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death  to  themselves,  and  to  their  foes  but  smart." 

CSABBl 


The  eventful  period  for  the  EingsU 
election  had  now  arrived,  and  the  anxi< 
hopes  of  each  party  sanguinely  anticipa 
success.  For  once,  Lord  St.  Clair  aim 
wished  himself  not  a  peer,  that  he  might  ti 
a  part  in  the  exciting  scene  which  ^ 
coming  on,  and  could  have  himself  noi 
nated  his  young  friend,  Cecil  Aston,  "as  a 
and  proper  person  to  represent  the  anci 
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Borough  of  Eingsland  in  Parliament."  But, 
as  this  was  impossible,  he  had  for  many  days 
been  tutoring  Sir  James  Eastham,  on  whom 
this  important  duty  was  to  fall,  on  the  sub- 
Btance  and  form  of  his  opening  speech,  by 
which  Cecil  Aston  was  to  be  introduced. 

Sir  James  was  gifted  with  no  oratorical 
|x>wer8,  and  though  no  man  in  England 
could  lead  on  a  pack  of  hounds  in  more  gal- 
lant style,  he  much  doubted  being  able  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Tory  hisses  which  would 
assail  him.  Still,  he  learned  his  lesson  from 
the  Earl  with  untiring  assiduity,  and  set 
off  on  the  eventful  morning,  as  he  said, 
^  well  primed,"  and  determined  that  no  din 
Irom  the  opposite  party,  should  prevent  his 
firing  off  hb  well-got-up  speech  in  capital 
B^le. 

A  platform  for  the  speakers  was  erected 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  there  all  the  ^^  gen- 
tility" of  Eingsland,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  tag-rag-and-bobtail  of 
the  place  were  assembled,  when  the  cavalcade 


candidate,  Mr.  Cecil  Aston, 
were  the  shouts  that  weh 
they  decidedly  possessed  the 
multitude,  and  though  Loi 
nantry  had  generally  no  n 
rough,  and,  if  they  had,  W( 
fectly  free  to  choose  betweei 
by  their  liberal  and  generoi 
lord,  yet  respectful  attachmi 
more  than  coercion  could  ha^ 
within  a  moderate  distance  i 
attending,   decorated  with 
ribbons,  the  colours  which  C 
assumed  in  memory  of  that  g 
whose  gigantic  strides  towarc 
reform  he  would  himself  fain 
with  feeble  stena. 
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tire.  A  blue  stftin  pelisae  was  confined 
roond  the  neck  with  a  buff  scarf  of  buff 
ganze,  while  feathers  of  the  same  blended 
colours  drooped  over  a  bonnet  of  delicate 
straw,  within  whinh,  among  her  fair  ringlets^ 
was  adjusted  the  dear  blue  flowers  of  the 
memophila,  freshly  gathered  by  the  hand  of 
the  old  gardens  before  she  left  the  Park. 

Clara^s  costume  was  assorted  with  a  simi- 
lar taste  and  design,  though  of  less  costly 
materials.  A  plain  white  muslin  dress  was 
confined  round  her  slender  waist  by  a  blue 
ribbon,  clasped  with  a  turquoise  buckle, 
while  bracelets  of  the  same  stone,  sur- 
mounted gloves  of  bufi^.  A  white  satin 
bonnet  was  trimmed  with  the  flowers  of  the 
"forget-me-not,"  which  were  also  embroi- 
dered on  a  light  French  scarf,  while  a  nose- 
gay of  the  same  flowers,  mixed  with  myrtle, 
and  the  pale  buff  of  the  alalia,  completed 
her  becoming  attire. 

The  party  from  Eingsland  House  arrived 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  opposing 


one,  ind  Ud  die  flattering  nncticm  1 
jCNik  that  modi  of  the  deaSeoiEkg  ap 
whidi  had  then  scarcelj  safandec 
called  forth  hr  their  ^pearance, 
whidi  die  itra^  tones  of  Mr.  Bn 
Ycice  were  distincd j  heard,  and  €\ 
once  Mr.  Sihrerdale  \entured  on  in 
yond  an  inannating  whisper.    . 

The  Docfaeas  of  Kingsland,  wil 
dan^ters  and  Lady  Stavordale,  w 
decked  with  prodigious  bows  of 
ribbon,  which,  joined  to  the  i 
locks  of  the  young  ladies^  and  the 
flush  oo  Lord  Stavordale's  whiti 
seemed  to  add  fire  to  the  glowing 
of  an  August  sun  shining  throng 
windows. 

Lady  St.  Gair  and  her  firiends  ha 
immediately  behind  the  speakers  c 
party,  and,  when  Sir  James  Eastluu 
as  nominator  of  CecH  Aston,  a  i 
fear  certainly  pervaded  them  for  his 
as  a  public    speaker,    and  the   C< 
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wished  in  vain  that  the  law  would  have 
allowed  the  bold  and  experienced  elo- 
quence of  her  lord  to  have  introdaced  the 
young  candidate  to  the  notice  of  his  elec- 
tors. Fortunately,  Sir  James  was  a  popu- 
lar man  in  the  neighbourhood,  fix>m  his 
open  hospitality,  and  his  keeping  an  excel- 
lent pack  of  foxhounds  and  harriers,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  who  relished  such  sports, 
and  few  are  the  English  yeomen  who  do 
not. 

Under  these  favourable  auspices,  he  came 
forward  amidst  a  deafening  sound  of  ap- 
plause, and  began  in  a  steady  voice — 

"  Grentlemen— Electors— Independent  Elec- 
tors of  Eingsland, — 1  come  forward  to  pre- 
sent to  your  notice  Mr.  Cecil  Aston,  as  a  fit 
and  proper  person        *        *        * " 

Here  arose  a  clamour  of  hisses,  and  ^^  No, 
no,*^  from  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  some 
paid  adherents,  chosen  by  their  agent,  Mr. 
Brierly,  for  the  extent  of  their  impudence 
and  the  strength  of  their  lungs. 

L  3 
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Sir  Jamei  attempted  to  go  OD,  but  Ui 
threiid  of  his  wdl-totoi^  levoQ  was  brakett 

and  he  strove  in  Tain  to  r^ain  it. 

"  I  ocHne  fianmid,  gentlemen^  independsn 

electors  of  Eingstand, — I  come  forward, 

was  for  the  third  time  being  stammered  .01 

by  the  now  thoroughly-bewildered  barone 

and  laughs  were  ariang  finom  the  oppoA 

party,  wh^i  Ckra,  in  an  agony  of  despa 
for  the  cause,  whispered  into  Lady  S 
Clair's  ear — 

^^  If  this  goes  CD,  all  will  be  lost.  I  hai 
a  trick  of  prompting  so  as  none  can  hear— 
will  try  it" 

The  ladies  were  standing,  the  better 
see  and  hear  what   was   going  on,  whi 
Clara  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  othei 
and  was  close  behind  the  baronet. 

^  Go  on — Glisten  to  me,"*  caught  his  ei 
and   he  had  self-possession  enough  not 
look  round ;   and,  after  an  audible  cou£ 
which  seemed  to  his  auditors  to  clear  aw 
the  nervousness  of  an   opening  speech. 
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followed  unhesitatingly  the  clear,gentle  voice 
which  sounded  in  his  ear  alone,  as  she  spoke 
with  her  small  ungloved  hand  raised  before 
her  mouth,  to  conceal  its  movements,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  convey  the  sound 
more  exclusively  where  she  intended. 

^'Independent  electors  of  Kingsland, — 
You  will  pardon  the  momentary  embarrass- 
ment of  one  whose  voice  is  more  used  to 
cheer  you  on  in  the  hunting-field  than  on 
the  hustings — ^whose  voice  is  more  used  to 
the  Tally-ho  of  the  huntsman  than  to  the 
subtle  debates  of  political  strife,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  public  speaking.  But  now  that 
I  am  once  off  on  the  right  scent,  I  trust  that 
I  shall  not  again  be  thrown  out  by  the  yells 
of  any  untrained  and  recreant  hounds  in 
the  pack. 

^'  Gentlemen,  and  independent  electors, 
— I  deeply  feel  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
to  nominate  Mr.  Cecil  Aston  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  you  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  no  one 
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eonld  be  found  more  calciikted  to  fill  (Im 
arduous  and  respoiiBiUe  aHoAtiioli  of  youV 
roproBGiitatiTe. 

^  My  honotmUe  friend  has  been  knom 
to  you  aU  from  his  birth;  it  is  no  Btaatg^ 
who  asks  your  suffrage,  but  one  whota 
character,  whose  pursuits,  whose  very  fed^ 
ingSy  I  might  say,  are  qpen  to  you;  and,  kl 
me  assure  you,  that  the  more  you  look  iatia 
ihem,  the  more  you  will  find  to  admire  and 
esteem. 

^^  Such  then  is  the  moral  character  of  the 
man  I  propose  to  you;  of  his  political  ons^ 
I  riiall  leave  himself  to  tell  you,  only  briefly 
stating  that  you  will  find  his  principles 
truly  liberal,  and  that,  while  he  seeks  tore* 
form  the  abuses  which  m^y  have  crept  into 
the  venerated  and  time-endeared  institn^ 
tions  of  our  Church  and  State,  he  would  do 
it  with  the  hand  of  a  fiiend,  not  of  an  ene-^ 
my,  as  those  who  arrogate  to  themselvea 
the  names  of  Conservatives  would  wish  you 
to  suppose.    No,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  Whiga 
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are  the  tme  Conservatives^  who  would 
with  timely  repair  the  sacred  institu- 
of  our  country,  who  would  not  only 
r,  but  would  also  beautify  and  enlarge 
,  not  stand  inertly  by,  and  while  the 
i  crumbled  into  dust-,  whine  over  their 
jT)  or  bellow  at  the  foes  they  found 
i  approaching.  This  b  not  the  conduct 
le  Whigs,  and  glorying  in  the  proud  ap- 
.tion,  ennobled  by  the  names  of  Fox,  or 
rey,  I  conclude,  by  again  soliciting  your 
n  support  for  Mr.  Cecil  Aston,  the 
g  candidate  in  the  approaching  contest." 
r  James  sat  down  amidst  the  hearty 
rs  of  his  auditors,  and  the  cordial  con- 
ulations  of  his  more  immediate  friends, 
were  in  amaze  at  the  fluency  with 
*ii  he  got  through  his  speech.  Lady 
iDlair  quietly  pressed  Clara's  arm,  and 
waning  smile  passed  between  them, 
be  nomination  was  seconded  in  what 
it  be  termed  a  neat  speech  by  Mr. 
'k,  who  considered  himself  to  be  the 
ing  man  in  the  borough. 
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Wlmi  GedL  Aston  TOt«  tomaktoUt  ftM 
emtj  in  the  srana  of  poBtMBl  itrffef  kii; 
noble  appeinnce,  his  mtaij  beoalj ,  kft 
open  ezpreMon  of  eonntenancei  irere 
pMsporte  in  his  fityour,  end  when  tbe 
of  his  melodious  and  weU-modolated 
Ml  upon  the  ear,  all  were  wnpt  in 
tive  silencei  after  the  first  load  burst  of 
planse  had  died  away.  ^ 

He  first  eiqplained  the  articles  wUdi  kl 
thought  essential  in  a  true  political  creed, 
and  assured  his  hearers  that  to  these  1m 
would  remain  sted&st  among  all  the  op|w 
sition  which  might  surround  him ;  he  then 
adverted  to  the  no-popery  question  wfaidi 
seemed  now  the  favourite  watchword  of  Ai 
Oonservatives,  and  was  propagated  wiA 
a  bitterness  of  invective  and  total  waM 
of  Christian  charity  well  suited  to  tlu 
words  when,  warming  with  his  subjecti  hil 
cause,  gradually  assumed  a  deeper  flon 
of  eloquence,  and  he  thus  concluded  hii 
speech: — 
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^^  I  have  heard  the  incendiary  mode  of 
^proceeding  of  the  anti-Catholic    agitators 
^efisnded^  on  the  ground  that  these  strong 
statements  are  required  to  keep  the  coantry 
^n  a  temper  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
i^opery.     God  knows  that  no  such  stirring 
:3s  required  to  keep  the   anti-Popery  fire 
^diye.    The  people,  forgetting  that  Saxon 
^England  and  Scotland  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Roman   Catholics;  forget- 
ting that  their  own  ancestors    remained 
Roman  Catholics  for  ages,  and  were  at  last 
ccmyerted  to  Protestantism  much  more  by 
submission  to  the  authority  of  those  whom 
they  supposed  to  know  better  than  them- 
selves, than  by  any  general  conviction  of 
the  error  of  the  old  religion,  are  forward  to 
take  up  any  surmise  thrown  out  by  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
however   uncharitable  and  absurd  it  may 
be,  to  rise  against  them  with  all  the  outrage 
of  popular  fury,  or  to  pursue  them  by  the 
dow  torture  of  civil  proscription." 
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<<  The  ozdinaiy  state  of  feding  towvdt  tfci 
Boman  Catholics  u  one  of  settled  diatnui 
and  dislike;  and^  under  the  railing  aoooM 
tions  and  rabid  declamations  of  the  no-Popv] 
orators,  this  tarns  into  positive  hatred.  1 
is  melancholy  to^  hear  man,  otherwiii 
amiable  and  benevolenti  speak  with  Httm 
contempt  of  thdr  poor  Boman  Gatlifltti 
brethr^  whose  ignorance  and  helplcssnesi 
onght  only  to  excite  thdr  active  sympathy; 
but  it  is  really  shocking  to  hear  them  taB 
in  a  tone  of  the  coolest  indifference  of  leavin| 
millioDS  of  their  Roman  Catholic  feUow-aob 
jects  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  becani 
they  will  not  at  once  consent  to  be  broa^^ 
up  as  Protestants* 

^^  I  trust  that  the  common  sense  aod 
Christian  feeling  of  England  will  awaken 
before  this  unholy  agitation  has  gone  thi 
whole  length  of  coDfirmiug  the  Roman  Ga> 
tholics  in  their  errors,  of  making  the  nam 
of  Protestant  generally  odious,  and  d 
converting    a  generous,    a   brave,    and  i 
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Numerous  people,  who  are  our  nearest 
fie^hbours,  from  willing  fellow-subjecto  into 
Jn^Booncileable  enemies. 

^  If  we  look  calmly  and  dispassionately 
oa  the  state  of  parties  around  us,  if  we  read 
the  statements  put  forth  by  those  who  es- 
pecially call  themselves  of  the  High  Church 
par^,  and  see  how  nearly  their  opinions 
reach  to  the  dogmas  of  that  church  they  so 
opprobriously  revile,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
there  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Conservative 
body,  fixed  and  implanted,  a  Catholicism, 
difiering  only  in  guise  and  semblance  from 
that  of  Rome.  Its  supporters  are  the  guar- 
dians of  those  very  springs  from  which  the 
waters  of  Conservatism  have  so  long  and 
constantly  flowed  over  England ;  they  are 
men  who  strive  with  all  the  warmth  of  en- 
thusiasm and  the  steady  effectiveness  of 
combined  labour.  From  the  centre,  the 
whole  mass  is  gradually  fermenting  and 
leavening.  When  such  facts  are  seen  and 
recognised  by  all  men  who  care  to  observe 
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the  (rtate  (^society  among  ua,  hair  shall  Hi 
auffidently  wonder  at  the  ireakneaa  of  thoM 
who  have  felt,  or  the  diahoneaty  of  thoM 
who  have  feigned,  an  i^iprehenaioin  of  the 
advancement  and  restoration  of  the  BomsB 
feith  in  England,  as  a  conseqoence  of  thi 
triumph  of  the  liberal  par^,  who  have  dand 
to  denounce  in  a  Reform  ministiy  a  umfui^ 
purely  and  evidently  political,  with  the  VEff 
holders  of  the  principles  which  in  their  owb 
body  are  fixed  and  inherent,  and  daily  e» 
tending  themselves ;  and  who,  for  the  baas 
purpose  of  again  raising  the  &lae  and  hypo* 

critical  cry  of  *  No  Popery,'  have  deemed 
no  time  and  occasion  so  fitting  as  when  thej 
might  hope  thereby  to  impede  the  effinrla 
and  diminish  thepopularityof  agovemmeat^ 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  is  striving  to  perform  towards  (V 
tholio  Ireland  the  works,  so  long  and  fiitaSy 
deferred,  of  justice  and  of  mercy." 

The  hisses  and  groans  of  the  Kingsland 
adherents  were  loud  and  vehement  when 
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Cecil  Aston  closed  hk  speech,  and  it  ceiv 
tainljwasno  '*  combination  of  sweet  sounds" 
which  resounded  through  the  buildidgi 
when  amidst  mingled  cries  of  applause  and 
reprobation,  the  Marquis  of  Stavordale  rose 
to  present  himself. 

His  usually  white  face  was  red  from 
emotion,  and  the  naturally  harsh  tones  of 
Ida  voice  were  increased  by  the  nervousness 
of  his  situation.  However,  he  proceeded  in 
a  regular  set  speech  to  put  forth  his  political 
Sentiments,  well  seasoned  with  the  acrimony 
and  sarcastic  observations  of  his  nature,  and 
altogether  got  through  in  what  would  be 
called  a  very  creditable  manner  ;  though 
evidently  without  one  burst  of  genius,  or 
flow  of  impassioned  eloquence. 

His  nomination  was  seconded  by  one  of 
the  country  squires,    and    the  assemblage 
broke  up  with  a  poll  being  demanded  by  the 
Kingsland  party,  Cecil  Aston  having  de- 
cidedly the  show  of  hands  in  his  favour. 
A  violent  speech  was  executed  by  Mr. 


Rugeley,  and  Mr.  SUferdale  ftttetntitcid  ft 
make  his  oily  accents  heaid,  bat  it  proved  i 
fidlorei  and  he  shrank  away  for  comfiirt  and 
flattery  to  some  young  ladies  of  his  flock. 

Lady  Su  Glair  made  a  point  of  talking  to 
the  Duchess  before  ihey  left  the  plaoe^  and 
really  feeling  no  remorsei  her  natoraIl| 
bland  manner  and  easy  courtesy  irresistiUf 
softened  down  the  at  first  unbending  haateui 
of  the  august  lady,  who,  inwardly  fearing 
the  weakness  of  her  own  par^,  wasi  d 
course,  proportionally  ready  to  take  oflfence^ 
had  it  been  possible  to  do  so.  But  tk 
Countess  adroitly  steered  dear  of  poUtici^ 
and  succeeded  so  completely  in  her  powm 
of  conciliation,  that,  much  to  Lady  Sta^for 
dale's  delight,  the  Duchess  agreed  to  jo&i 
them  in  their  drive  back  to  St.  Glair  Park^ 
and  take  luncheon  there,  being  not  so  distani 
as  their  own  residence. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

^'  Oh  1  said  the  Hind,  how  many  sons  have  yon. 
Who  call  yon  mother,  whom  jrou  never  knew  ? 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead. 
Are  such  ongracious  youths  as  wish  you  dead ; 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  yourgrandame  gold/^ 

Drtdem. 


Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Rugeley's  expec- 
tations of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Mr.  Mac- 
samara's  powerful  appeal  from  the  pulpit  of 
Kingsland  church,  the  election  was  termi« 
nated  in  favour  of  the  Whig  candidate  before 
he  arrived  to  fulminate  his  violent  doctines 
for  the  edification  of  Mr.  Rugeley's  con- 
gregation. 


SS8 

The  church  <3t  Eingaland  was  not  one  < 
those  modem  buildiDgs  whidi  mig^  jm 
khnost  aa  well  for  a  play-house,  and  hy  tt 
light  smart  style  of  their  decorationa,  remoil 
all  that  solemn  and  chastened  awe,  whid 
according  to  our  notions,  ought  to  atteDd.j 
place  of  worship, — but  .it  wsa  (me  of  tb^i 
fine  old  Bpedmens  of  gothie  architectnn 
which  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  a 
us.  Its  solemn  usles,  supported  by  i 
pillars,  were  bounded  on  each  side  by  da 
dark  carved  oak  of  the  pews,  and  in  Ai 
centre  one  rose  the  venerable  pulpit  froa 
which  for  so  many  centuries  the  word  o 
God  had  been  preached  by  his  hnmUs 
though  yet  zealous  ministers.  Alas,  for  1% 
days  when  such  tenets  as  Mr.  MM-nam^f^^ 
are  heard  from  its  holy  precincts  1 

The  attraction  of  what  is  called  a  popolffi; 
and  in  these  times  almost  synonymous  tenn, 
evangelical  preacher,  bad  attracted  a  man 
than  usually  full  congregation  in  the  venfr 
rable  church  of  Eingaland. 
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A  certain  set  of  religionists  would  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  a  play-house,  or  any  place  of 
worldly  amusements,  but  will  grudge  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  expense  to  hear  a  preacher, 
whose  chief  attraction  is  novelty,  and  pro- 
bably those  very  arts  of  declamation  and 
oratory  which  they  condemn  on  the  stage. 
They  would  avoid  a  baU-room,  as  the  gates 
to  perdition,  but  will  rush  in  shoals  to  a 
missionary-meeting,  or  any  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  listening  to  the  exhibitions  of 
vanity,  will  unshrinkingly  yield  to  the  pas- 
sions of  envy  and  uncharitableness,  display, 
and  ostentation,  for  which  no  fairer  field 
could  be  found  than  those  which  they 
esteem  it  pious  to  frequent. 

In  a  spirit  such  as  this,  no  wonder  that 
the  crowd  became  extreme  to  hear  the 
famed  Mr.  Macnamara,  and  every  eye  was 
impatient  to  eatch  a  glimpse  of  his  really 
fine  and  commanding  figure,  as  he  walked 
into  the  vicar's  pew. 
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The  beautiM  and  impreanTe  prajert  di 

our  ChoToh  were  qmcUy  durred  over  Ij^ 

Mr.  Saveidale,  it  being  a  part  of  ibfli 

opinionB  to  make  devotion  a  very  aeooodii^ 

Blatter  to  the  hearing  an  edifying  diaooonglP 

The  fblttoned    organ    was  reverberata^ 

through  the  baOding  when  the  preachei^ 

statdy  step  ascended  the  staira  of  the  poJfiS 

He  looked  with  a  feeling  of  gratified  pridi 

at  the  numbers  assembled  before  him ;  aad 

then,   with    well-practised    humility   aaii 

gracefiilness  of  attitude,  stooped  his  bed 

in  prayer  over  a  delicate  cambric  pocM 

handkerchief. 

As  he  rose  fix>m  hb  recumbent  positaon 
his  height  became  more  conspicuous,  an 
the  general  outline  of  hb  countenance  an 
deep-toned  modulations  of  his  voice  wool 
as  much  have  made  his  fortune  as  an  acta 
as  he  seemed  determined  they  should  do  i 
a  preacher. 

Nothing  could  be  more  artificial  than  tl 
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solemn  air  with  which  he  took  his  Bible 
fiom  the  cushion  on  which  he  had  hud  it 
before  he  commenced  his  devotions ;  and, 
alowly  opening  its  leaves,  appeared  to  seek 
the  well  marked  place  from  whence  he  read 
bis  text — "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?  And  he  an- 
swered, What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whore- 
doms of  thy  mother  Jezabel,  and  her  witch- 
crafts are  so  many." 

It  was  not  his  purpose  now  to  give  merely, 
what  would  be  termed,  a  **  profitable  evan- 
gdical  discourse,"  but  to   carry   religious 
bigotry   and    political   intolerance    to    the 
peatest  possible   height.      There  was  no- 
tUng  in  his  manner  of  the  mild  benevolence 
of  Apostolical  preaching  but  the  fire  of  the 
Zealot  and  the  self-conceit  of  the  Pharisee, 
'^ith  an  air  of  proud  superiority,  he  looked 
down  on  those  beneath  him,  as  if  sure  that 
"^  words  would  be  received  with  all  the 
feneration    which   he    deemed    their   due. 
His  impassioned  action  and  rapid  flow  of 
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eloquence,  would  have  called  forth  un- 
bounded plaudits  on  the  stage ;  but  fafli; 
must  now  content  himself  with  the  up» 
turned  eyes  and  clasped  hands  of  Usf 
auditors. 

He  began  by  a  vivid  description  of  JeiSp^  \ 
bel's  depravities — ^but  he  evidently  did  natt  \ 
wbh  them  merely  to  be  applied  to  the  enor*: . 
mities  of  the  Romish  system.    Another  and 
sinister  application  was  intended,  which  hb 
covertly   delighted   to   dwell   upon.     But^ 
when  this  first  part  of  his  exhibition  wn 
over,  he  made  up  for  any  apparent  delay  in 
his  attack  upon  Popery,  by  the  furiousnea 
of  his  present  language. 

^^The  time  was  now  come,''  he  saU, 
^^when  everybody  must  choose  betwett 
Grod's  side  and  the  Devil's.  We  must  fi^ 
even  unto  death;  we  must  lay  down  oat 
lives  rather  than  submit." 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  which  he  was  thos 
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huraDgaing  his  hearers,  speaking  in  the 
character  of  Jehu,  he  called  out  with  great 
whemence,  "Who  is  on  my  side,  who?" 
Afid  again  he  reiterated,  with  frenzied  zeal, 
^Is  it  peace,  Jehu?  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  peace ;"  as  with  outstretched  arms,  or 
ID  appealing  look,  he  appeared  to  call  for 
the  vengeance  of  that  Heaven  he  thus  so 
tvfiilly  blasphemed. 

Alas!  indeed,  for  England,  when  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  her  people  can  be 
&Qnd  infatuated  enough  to  listen  to  doc- 
trines such  as  these,  fulminated  with  all  the 
dement  impetuosity  of  a  Loyola.  That 
Vi  English  congregation  can,  with  every 
appearance  of  the  profoundest  reverence, 
drink  in  the  words  of  a  preacher,  who,  dis- 
ptuiing  the  holy  title  of  a  "  minister  of 
peace,"  dares  thus  to  outrage  the  very  sanc- 
t^iy  of  his  master,  with  a  violence  of  lan- 
goage  which  would  shame  the  veriest  pot- 
Wse  in  the  land. 

M  A 
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•     • 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that 
sification  could  be  carried  to  such  a 
of  fearful  profiuiity  as  ibis  discourse 
played — a  discourse,  wbicb,  in  the 
of  hb  adherents,  was  to  lay  another 
on  the  vast  £Eibric  of  his  fame. 

It  would  have   been   a   curious 
for  a  Lavater  to  have  watched  the 
countenances  of  his  hearers  while  this  ihq^j 
sody  of  vindictive  bigotry  was   going  on. 
There  were  sentences  when  the  more  wo^l 
derate  were  seeu  rather  to  wince  under  ttei 
infliction,  and  occasionally  a  look  of  almcifcl 
surprise  that  such  were  the  precepts  of* 
gospel  which  has  been  expressly  declared  to 
us,  "  to  be  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  on  eai4 
peace^  good-will  towards  men." 

But  the  stern  features  of  Mr.  Rugeley  nevtf 
relaxed,  except  occasionally  a  gleam  of  i» 
lignant  pleasure  lit  up  their  morose  expret* 
sion,  when  words  of  peculiar  vindictivenea* 
fell  upon   his    ear.      Miss  Brierly  sat  i^ 
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mndering  astonishment  and  wrapt  admi- 
ration of  this  god  of  her  idolatry;  but 
whether  it  was  always  the  sentiment,  or 
Ae  fine  manly  form  displayed  in  every 
attitude,  of  theatrical  grace  which  rivetted 
her  eyes  upon  his  face  and  figure,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  determine. 

We  shall  cease  to  think  this  sketch  of 
a  popular  preacher  of  the  present  day 
overdrawn,  if  we  turn  to  the  language 
which  is  used  by  another  section  of  the 
same  party,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
who  has  the  same  end  in  view,  that  of  stem- 
ming the  bright  tide  of  national  education? 
lest  it  should  bear  away  amongst  its  waves 
the  fetters  with  which  they  would  bind 
the  souls  of  men  to  their  own  controul,  a 
controul  only  different  in  words  to  that 
very  popery  they  pretend  to  fear. 

And  moreover,  the  language  now  alluded 
to  is  not  spoken  in  the  warmth  of  declama- 
tion, but  deliberately  written  and  printed. 
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These  writers  do  not  content  tfaemsehvi 
with  a  general  oppomtion  to  those  priiNf 
pies  in  whose  strength  mankind  arepi](i|J 
sing  forward  towards  justice  and 
The  specific  objects,  social  and 
for  which  men  are  now  straggling 
eamestlj,  they  denounce  not  as  idle  sal 
valueless,  not  as  dangerous  or  simply  hm^:: 
ful,  but  as  the  very  snares  and  devices  of 
the  devil  for  the  ruin  of  human  souls. 

If  a  paragraph  like  the  following  can  be 
deliberately  composed  and  sent  to  the  preH^ 
by  a  body  of  men  calling  themselves  pr^ 
eminently  the  true  Church,  we  can  wonder 
no  longer  at  any  violence  of  abuse  which 
in  the  zeal  of  extempore  preaching  mtj 
disgrace  our  pulpits. 

"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  be  seduced  with 
the  fair  promises  in  which  Satan  is  sure  to 
hide  his  poison.     Do  you  think  he.*  is  9fi 
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unskilful  in  his  crafty  as  to  ask  you  openly 
•nd  plainly  to  join  him  in  his  warfare 
agamst  the  truth?  No,  he  offers  you  baits 
to  tempt  you.  He  offers  you  civic  liberty ; 
ke  promises  you  equality ;  he  promises  you 
trade  and  wealth ;  he  promises  you  a  remis- 
fflon  of  taxes;  he  promises  you  reform. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  conceals  from 
you  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is  put- 
ting you.  He  tempts  you  to  rail  against 
your  rulers  and  superiors ;  he  does  so  him- 
self and  induces  you  to  imitate  him ;  or  he 
promises  you  illumination;  he  offers  you 
knowledge,  science,  philosophy,  enlarge- 
ment of  mind ;  he  scoffs  at  times  gone  bye ; 
te  scoffs  at  every  institution  which  re- 
veres them;  he  prompts  you  what  to  say, 
wid  then  listens  to  you,  and  praises  you, 
^d  encourages  you ;  he  bids  you  mount 
rioft;  he  shows  you  how  to  become 
^    Gods;     then    he     laughs    and    talks 
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with  you,    and  gets  intimate  with  70 

-      « 

he  takes  your  hand,  and  gets  his  fingc 
between  yours,  and  grasps  them,  a] 
then  you  are  his.'* 

Oxfwd  Tracts^  83,  p.  1 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  Ladye,  I  have  a  castle  fair ; 
Ladye,  I  have  jewels  rare, 
To  deck  your  neck  and  gem  your  hair ; 
Ladye,  I  have  lands  and  wealth ; 
Ladye,  I  have  strength  and  health— 
In  pity  say  me  *  yea  ! ' " 

Old  Song. 

''  But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove — 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love.'' 

The  Giaour. 

Every  day  since  the  favourable  result  of 
^^e  Kingsland  election,  saw  Sir  James  East- 
^hm  a  favoured  visitor  at  St.  Clair  Park. 
The  Earl  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
^lat  of  his  opening  speech,  attributing  it  all 

M  3 


i«c«:c  tmcrinz  on  tlie  ?abject,  al 

'=i*:i:;ia  it:  itii»L  It  jiifti  ndb^r  taken  a  diffei 
SI'  'lz.K  :r  irrizi5fT:"  to  diat  he  had  men 
ti'.iieL  F:r  -r^iri  Sir  James  excused  hhr 
?rlf  '—  1.1.:  irri,  "  zhkz  the  internal  ds 
zi«:*ir  :c  tiitr  rcc^iiji^Tc  ^i•ie  -k)  completd 
}>:r\zr^l  li:?  iieisw  ihiz  everv  word  the  Ea3 
r^i  ::i»i  lizi  irtcT  -ic:  ot  his  head,  and  b 
i:«i^:  IT  ItT-Ziic  lu^zkv  he  g»:'t  on  at  alL' 

HiTT  -ij.:  rrrrlrz  on  was  effected,  t» 
:_-i-z.-i  A  ?<:-.-^:  l^r^-.TrL.  Lidv  St.  CTaL 
•.-:.r^  -L- i  iizifti:.  He  was  ^lad  to  e- 
,-:-^?  :h.  IlujL  whi^h  Lis  friends  woul 
I..'  ":*r  sTxirl:.^  :l  it  c^ing  prompted  by 
V*  i/i^i^rT^r.  :-:-j^L  :Li:  woioan  was  voun 
ii.I  ■.-r^uiiriil  as  Clira  Cameron:  and  A 
wa-  m.-r^^  than  e^uallv  ^rlad  that  the  seen 
was  not  -iivulired,  ftrvlin^  the  awkwardne: 
oi  i^'j  wann  a  j:ianeg}-ric  on  Cecil  Aston  b< 
ing  attributed  to  her. 

^ir  James  was  by  no  meins  of  a  jealot 
temperament,  and  much  more  inclined  to  I 
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flattered  and  gratified  by  her  assistance  in 
getting  him  out  of  such  a   ^^  confounded 
scrape,"  as  he  called  it,  than  to  be  any  way 
annoyed  by  her  praise  of  another,  particu- 
lariy  of  one  who  was  a  great  fiivourite  of  his 
own,  though  he  complained  sometimes  of 
Us  being  "  too  fond  of  books,  and  that  kind 
of  thing  to   be  a  really  good  sportsman, 
which  was  a  thousand  pities,  for,  with  a  lit- 
tle more  regular  practice,  he  would  be  one 
of  the  best  shots  and  riders  in  the  county." 
With  the  pleasing  assurance  in  bis  o^vn 
mind,  that  Clara's  prompt  assistance  arose 
Bolely  and  entirely  from  kindness  to  him, 
and  interest  in  his  success,  he    paid  his 
devoirs  at  St.  Clair  Park  with  redoubled  as- 
siduity, and  was  only  waiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  laying  himself,  and  aU  his 
fidr  domains  and  possessions,  the  superla- 
tive Arab  among  the  number,  at  the  feet  of 
the  "  fair  ladye  of  his  love !" 
Coquette  as  we  have  named  Clara  to  be, 


hi'st  of  these  feeliiiLTs,  aiu 
risen  superior  to  the  latter 
impression   she    had   mad. 
checked  his  attentions,  ha 
made  up  her  mind  to  accep 
he  offered  it. 

That  she  could  bring  hei 
man  so  utterly  incapable  o: 
void  in  her  heart,  m^y,  at  fir. 
strange,  but  if  we  search  dee] 
cesses  of  a  woman's  heart  c 
love,  we  shall  see  that  this  "^ 
might,  in  her  case,  be  the  str 
recommendation. 

The  first  attachment  of  an 
sioned,  and  youthful  heart.  ^ 
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proud  in  spirit  to  own  even  to  her  own 
mind  the  havoc  and  the  change  thus  wrought 
in  her  character  and  her  estimate  of  happi- 
ness. 

Amidst  the  wreck  of  every  fond  affection 
and  tender  hope  of  her  nature,  there  re- 
mained one  singleness  of  feeling,  if  we  may 
80  call  it.,  which  identified  itself  with  every 
sentiment,  and  clung  round  her  with  a  te- 
nacity not  to  be  eradicated.  She  had  loved 
fervently  though  not  fortunately,  and  had 
cast  her  whole  stock  of  love  into  the  die 
which  now  remained  as  a  blank  in  her  hand. 
Truly  a  bankrupt  in  love,  she  could  try  the 
dangerous  experiment  no  more. 


"  Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me ; 
Tis  all  too  late,  thou  wert — thou  art — 
The  cherished  madness  of  my  heart.' 


tt 


This  was  the  feeling  which  prompted  her 
^  refuse  the  love  of  any  heart,  which,  in 
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i:^?^ 


earlier  days,  might  hare  been  oongeniaf  ii^ 
her  own,  but  not  to  shrink  from  an 
with  one  who  could  never  remind  her 
the  past. 

Jn   marrying  Sur   James   Easthanii 
should  secure  herself  a  brilliant  estal 
ment  and  a  kind  husband — she  wished^ 
for  an  affectionate  one.     He  would 
discover  any  want  of  love  in  his  wife, 
she  felt  convinced  she  could  make  him  hap|f 
in  his  own  way.     His  darling  pursuits  of 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  racing,  were 
by  no  means  distasteful  to  her.    Living  fiom 
a  child  ID  the  country,  she  had  none  of  the 
fastidiousness  of  a  town-bred  lady,  and  couU 
enjoy  a  gallop  in  the  rain,  or  a  walk  in  the 
sun,  with  no  fears  for  either  her  health  <f 
complexion.     She  could  quite  enter  into  bii 
love  for  horses  and  dogs,  and,  in  feust,  sb* 
had  made  up  her  mind,  that  as  mistress  ^ 
Eastham  Court  she  could  pass  on  very  ple^ 
santly  through  life,  with  much  of  enjoymeoi^ 
if  not  of  happiness. 
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With  these  sentiments,  which  gained 
aground  by  Lady  St.  Clair's  cordial  approval 
of  them,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Baronet 
finding  his  visits  ill-received. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  which  we  are 
^ow  writing,  he  had  astonished  his  grooms  by 
Xnounting  his  favourite  Arab  in  a  new  fashion; 
^nd,  wrapping  a  large  horse-cloth  round 
I:iim,  sit  sideways  on  the  saddle,  while  he 
tiantered    up    and   down    the    stable-yard. 
t'inding  that  the  noble  animal  made  no  ob- 
jection to  this  novel  mode  of  riding,  he  dis- 
encumbered himself  of  his  strange  parapher- 
nalia, and,  throwing  the  other  leg  across  the 
saddle,  laid  the  bridle  on  the  sagacious  crea- 
ture's neck,  and  bade  him  choose  his  own 
road.     Well  knowing  that,  as  lately,  he  had 
oftener  been  eating  com  in  the  St.  Clair 
Btables  than  in  his  own,  thither,  if  left  to  hi$ 
own  guidance,  would  he  infallibly  go — and 
so  it  proved — for  being  unusually  given  to 
thought  this  morning,   and  the  hour  too 
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early  to  require  any  acceleration  of  q)ee^ 
be  never  touched  the  reins  till  he  found  him 
self  at  the  door  of  St.  Clair  Park. 

Had  Sir  James  been  given  to  sentiment 
he  might,  very  appropriately,  have  whistled 
the  tune  of  the  Lapland  song — 

"  Full  well  my  Rein  Deer  knew 
Fve  but  one  path  on  earth, 
The  path  which  leads  to  joxL'^ 

The   dignified  groom   of   the   chambers 
rather  stared  at  so  untimely  a  visitor,  and, 
as  he  ushered  him  into  the  breakfast-room, 
said  he   believed  his  lady  was  not  down 
stairs  yet,  but  he  doubted  not  soon  wouli 
be.     However,  more  to  his  purpose,  G\bX^ 
was,  and,  after  a  prolonged  detention  of  tb 
fairy  little  hand  extended  to  him,  he  iT^ 
thinking  should  he  make  the  awful  declar' 
tion  at  once,  and  end  his  suspense,  when  iM 
great   bell  rang  its  sonorous   summons  ^ 
breakfast,  and  the  Earl  at  the  same  mome^ 
entered  the  room. 
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"  Ah !  Sir  James,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
like  early  rising  as  well  as  I  do;  depend 
upon  it  there  is  nothing  so  beneficial  as  a 
walk  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass.  I 
even  keep  up  the  good  practice  in  London, 
and  Banquo,  Clara,  and  I  generally  had  a 
quiet  walk,  by  the  Serpentine,  every  morn- 
ing, while  the  generality  of  the  world  were 
in  bed." 

"Why,  my  dear  Sir  James,''  said  the 
Countess,  smiling  as  she  opened  the  door, 
"  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  so 
early?  What  uneasy  sprite  has  woke  you 
from  your  slumbers?" 

"  I  came  to  petition  for  being  yours  and 
Miss  Cameron's  escort  this  morning— ^the 
day  is  so  glorious  for  a  Tide ;  and,  as  I  know 
you  are  going  after  luncheon  to  Eangsland 
House  for  a  visitation,  it  will  give  you 
spirits  to  endure  the  ennui  awaiting  you,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  on  horseback  first. 
Besides "  and  he  stammered,  while  a 


lavoiii*  to   a>k   of  Miss  ' 
will  (k'ii!!!   to  mount  my 
swer  for  'his   carrying  1 
Don't  you  think,  Lady  S 
make  a  splendid  pair,  eai 
its  kind." 

"  Really,  Clara,  you  ou^ 
make  Sir  James  a  low  cur 
a  compliment,  particularly 
general  flatterer,"  exclaimi 
"  what  say  you  to  this  plan! 
tion  in  the  world  to  this  earl 
idea  is  excellent;  and  pe 
St.  Clair  will  join  us  himseL 
pony." 

"  It  is  too  warm  a  A&v 
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try  as  you  and  Clara  do.  But  I  do 
not  think  she  has  said  whether  she  dares 
to  mount  Sir  James's  Arab,  as  he  pur- 
poses. Really,  my  dear,  I  think  it  will  be 
safer  for  you  to  keep  to  your  own  tried 
steed.'' 

"Oh,  no  thank  you,  my  dear  uncle;  I 
have  no  fear;  you  know  I  delight  in  no- 
velty; and  this  Arab  is  such  a  beautiful 
creature,  and  so  good  tempered,  I  am  sure 
he  will  carry  me  delightfully — do  let  me 
tryhun." 

"Ah,  Clara,  you  and  Gertrude  always 
have  your  own  way,  you  know — so  be  it  as 
you  will.  I  will  order  the  horses  to  be 
^^y  in  an  hour,  by  which  time  I  shall 
have  finished  my  morning's  conference  with 
^y  steward.  Sir  James,  you  had  better 
^^perintend  the  saddling  of  Arab  yourself 
fop  his  new  rider;"  and,  smiling  good-na- 
turedly. Lord  St.  Clair  left  the  room. 

Clara  had  spoken  without  change  of  coun- 
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tenance,  or  tremor  of  voice,  though  a  deadi 
faintness  had  passed  over  her  heart,  as  si 
felt  her  words  the  deciding  ones  of  h 
destiny ;— she  well  remembered  Sir  Jam 
declaring  that  no  one  but  his  intended  w 
should  ever  ride  Arab,  and  on  each  glar 
from  Lady  St.  Clair,  told  she  had  not  fi 
gotten  this  either,  so  raising  one  of  the  wi 
dows  which  opened  on  the  garden,  s 
stepped  out  to  look  at  her  flowers. 

Clara  was  following,  but  she  felt  a  fii 
grasp  on  her  wrist,  and  Sir  James  : 
quested  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  1 
will  not  make  a  third  in  that  eventful  tete 
tete ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  less  than  t 
minutes,  they  followed  Lady  St.  Clair  ir 
the  garden,  the  Baronet's  face  flushed  wi 
delight,  and  Clara's  calm  and  compo» 
though  perhaps  slightly  tinged  with  sadne 
and  paler  than  her  wont 

"My  dear  Lady  St.  Clair,  congratuls 
me,"  said  Sir  James,  eagerly ;  "  Miss  Can 
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ron, — Clara,  I  may  now  call  her,  has  made  me 
the  proudest  man  in  the  world ;  in  short,  you 
must  know  what  I  mean,  she  has  consented 
to  become  Lady  Eastham.  I  must  seek  the 
Earl  for  five  minutes  to  ask  his  consent,  and 
he  shall  name  his  own  settlements  for  his 
niece.  Though  I  propose  they  shall  be  the 
same  as  your  own,  1,000/.  a  year  for  her 
own  exclusive  expenses  during  my  life,  and, 
if  I  break  my  neck  some  day  hunting,  an 
additional  4000/.  added  to  it.  But,  if  Lord 
St.  Clair  wishes  any  alteration,  it  shall  be 
made ;  all  that  I  have  shall  be  at  Clara's 
service;'*  and  he  hurried  off  to  seek  the 
Earl. 

Lady  St.  Clair  fondly  folded  Clara  in  her 
arms  as  she  whispered  words  of  endearment 
and  congratulation.  Tears  for  a  moment 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  now  agitated  girl, 
but  hastily  wiping  them,  and  recovermg  all 
her  usual  self-possession,  she  spoke  in  a  calu 
voice. 
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'' Yes,  dearest  Gontessai  thank  Godd 
point  is  at  once  decided.  Yoa  alone  faifil 
the  secret  of  my  heart — ^its  love  is  for  evvf 
blighted.  f 

'^  I  would  not  for  ¥rorlds  have  mairiflt 
one  who  would  ever  have  felt  this  as  detail 
mental  to  his  happiness.  With  Sir  JsiM 
I  have  no  fear  of  this — he  is  kind  and  goodr 
tempered — I  cfm  be  all  A^  will  wish  for  ini 
wife— I  can  ride  his  fevourite  Arab— Ictf 
listen  without  weariness  to  the  feats  of  \A 
race-horses,  or  the  details  of  a  fox-hunt-^ 
can  accompany  him  to  the  kennel  and  l3 
stables,  and  be  amused  m3rself  at  the  sad 
time." 

"  And,"  added  Lady  St.  Clair,  "  you  C8 
do  more  than  this,  dearest ;  you  can  all 
grace  his  house  as  none  other  could  dc 
you  are  alike  fitted  to  preside  at  Easthai 
Court  and  in  Grosvenor  Square.  You  ca 
give  that  indescribable  air  of  elegance  i 
his  already  splendid  establishment  whic 
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alone  is  wanted  to  make  it  perfect.  I  anti- 
cipate a  delightful  season  with  you  in  town 
next  year,  when,  as  Lady  Eastham,  you 
"will  be  inhabiting  the  empty  house  opposite 
ours,  which  you  were  lamenting  over  as 
shut  up,  just  before  we  left  Ix)ndon.  Was 
I  not  a  very  witch  to  foretell  your  fortune 
^•ruly?" 

While  still  busied  in  conversation.  Lord 
St.  Clair  and  Sir  James  joined  them,  the 
:£ormer  giving  his  niece  a  paternal  embrace, 
mnd  assuring  her  of  the  willing  and  cordial 
<x)n8ent  he  gave  to  an  union  which  would 
«till  keep  her  near  them,  both  in  town  and 
the  country — and,  turning  to  his  nephew- 
elect,  he  added,  "  You  must  keep  her  up  to 
the  good  habit  of  early  rising  in  London, 
Sir  James,  and  then,  as  we  are  opposite 
neighbours,  we  can  still  enjoy  our  morning 
walk  together  in  the  Park,  and  with  your 
company,  in  addition." 
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Sir  James  was  here  smnmoned  b] 
groom  to  superintend  the  proper  saddl 
of  the  Arab,  and,  as  if  looking  still  m 
stately  in  anticipation  of  the  lovely  ri 
who  was  to  mount  him,  the  noble  anii 
was  soon  led  by  his  admiring  master  to 
door. 

Nothing  was  more  becoming  to  d 
than  a  riding-dress;  it  displayed  the  peri 
contour  of  her  figure,  and  her  features  i 
selled  as  a  Grecian  statue,  could  bear 
unshading  exposure   of  either  a  hat,  o 
military   cap.     She    now    advanced    "w 
more  perhaps  than  a  usual  glow  on 
face,  and  first  patting  the  arched  neck 
her  new  steed,  she  lightly  placed  her  11 
foot  in  the  ofiered  hand  of  Sir  James, 
stead  of  the  groom's,    and  in   a  mon 
sprang  into  her  saddle.     The  docile,  tho 
high-spirited    animal,    stood  perfectly 
with  his  master  at  his  side,  and  as  he  h< 
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Ub  voice  bidding  him  carry  his  mistress 
g^tly,  his  full  dark  eye  seemed  glistening 
with  intelligence,  and  his  delicately-shaped 
ear  turned  to  catch  the  well-known  tones. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


'^  Oh  1  hush,  Sir  Knight  1  'twere  female  art 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 
And  how,  0  how  can  I  atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  I 
One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all, 
Yes  I  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall  T* 

Lady  of  the  Lakb. 

We  pass  over  the  pleasure,  to  Sir  James 
at  least,  of  the  morning's  ride,  and  his  perfect 
satisfaction  at  his  own  and  his  Arab's  success 
in  this  their  first  subjection  to  a  fidr  lady. 
We  will  also  leave  to  imagination  a  formal 
dinner  and  tedious  evening  at  Eongsland 
House,  which  was  alone  enlivened  by  some 
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mgs  from  Lady  St.  Clair  and  Clara^  who 
ad  both  good  and  cultivated  voices.     Lady 
»tavordale  was  too  timid  to  attempt  anything 
before  the  Duchess,  else  she  was  a  musician 
af  BO  despicable  order,  and,  before  her  ill- 
Baeorted  marriage,  would  warble  many  a 
dulcet  and  cheerful  lay,  but  now  her  voice 
VI8  never  heard,  except  in  the  nursery  to 
bn  her  darling  child  to  rest,  which  was  the 
«ofe  enjoyment  of  her  melancholy  life.     It 
was  truly  a  lovely  child,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  regard  it  with  any  tenderness  except  its 
youthful  mother,  who  lavished  on  it  the 
whole  pent-up  affections  of  her  naturally 
wann  heart.     As  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of 
Kngsland,  the  child  had  every  care  and 
luxury ;  but  this  done,  none  of  the  family 
ever  thought  of  caring  for  its  presence,  and 
^6  father  always  said  babies  were  a  bore. 
In  this  state  of  things,  no  wonder  how  often 
during  the  day  the  Marchioness  stole  away 
to  enjoy  the  bright  smiles  of  her  child,  who 

n2 
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.;  ."v. 


Went  to  some  eternal  wo: 
Mardiioness  had  escape 
Clara  pleaded  a  violent  h 
which  she  went  to  her  o 
cheon^time.    But  when 
privacy  of  her  own  thouf 
more  dangerous  than  the  1 
pany  she  had  left,  she  has 
bonnet,  and,  merely  tyin^ 
round  her  neck,  she  set 
through  the  gardens. 

Inaction,  in  her  presen 
seemed  impossible;  and, 
gentle  loiter  among  the  1 
'  into  a  walk  m\  h^^*'^    -' 
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way  till  she  reached  a  road,  which  seemed 
to  her  merely  to  intersect  the  wood,  for  im- 
mediately on  the  opposite  side  was  a  similar 
path  to  that  she  was  in.  Unhesitatingly  she 
crossed  the  slight  barrier,  and  forgetting  the 
n^idity  of  her  steps,  and  still  thinking  her- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  Eingsland  House,  she 
did  not  stop  till  she  reached  a  rustic  bench, 
now  filing  into  decay,  and  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes*  rest  before  she  retraced  her 
steps. 

She  had  placed  her  hand  over  her  brow, 
M  if  to  shut  out  thought,  when  suddenly  a 
well-known  voice  breathed  her  name,  and 
Btarting  up,  she  saw  Cecil  Aston  by  her 
side. 

"  Good  God !  Mr.  Aston,  what  brings  you 
here?'  was  her  surprised  exclamation.  "  I 
thought  you  did  not  visit  the  Kingslands." 

"Visit  the  Eingslands,  no  my  dear  Miss 
Cameron,  I  do  not, — but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  seeing  me  here?" 


wliv.  evcrvtliiiiL^  I   AVliv 
•  »  •--  %.' 

iirounds,  close  to  their 
are  going  to  call?" 

'^  In  their  groands,  ck 
again  repeated  her  asto: 
"  Surely  you  know  the  ^^ 
in  is  mine,  and  a  few  i 
bring  you  within  sight  < 
The  turnpike-road  you  i 
my    domain    from  that 
Kingsland." 

Clara  for  once  lost  h( 
and  blushed  deeply  at  the 
committed;  for,  having 
!j  Merton  Castle,  on  the  0]>p 

g  on  which  she  now  storul 
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wht  different  thoughts  might  not  be  attri- 
buted to  her  to  those  which  had  actually 
\      filled  her  mind,  as  the  now  betrothed  wife 
of  Sir  James  Eastham. 

Cecil  Aston  looked   enchanted  on    her 
speaking  &ce,  and,  drawing  from  thence  the 
Terjr  construction  she  feared,  for  the  first 
time  hope  of  success  in  winning  her  affec- 
tioDs  wakened  in  his  mind.     He  drew  her 
ann  within  his  as  he  attended  her  retreating 
steps,  and,  before  he  well  knew  what  he  was 
saying,  his  whole  soul  was  on  his  lips,  and  he 
liad  declared  the  full  force  of  his  impas- 
noned  feelings ;  that  for  her  he  felt  he  had 
energy  enough  to  gain  a  name  in  the  senate 
of  his  country,  and,  if  lured  on  by  her  smile 
in   reward  of  his   toil,    he   would    labour 
through  the  heaviest  mire  of  political  diplo- 
macy, and  win  a  situation  and  a  fortune 
not  unworthy  of  her  to  accept. 

'*  Oh !  when  the  bays  are  all  \ub  own, 
Be  hers  the  heart  to  care ; 
And  when  the  gold  b  gained  and  won. 
Be  hers  the  form  to  wear.** 


in  CUML  GAMDCnr. 

Ch»  bont  into  te».  It  I>.d,  4. 
oQme  to  this ;  ake  was  to  throw  the  tm 
Ui^t  of  dinppoiiitiiient  on  the  noble  aaM 
tion  of  his  onumid  career;  ahewastondU 
the  steep  ascent  before  him  yet  more  ^ 
colt  by  weakening  the  energies  of  his  miB|| 
and  by  deadening  the  impulse  of  his  hopafjg 

**  Hov,  oh  how  eoold  the  alone  J, 

The  wro^  hor  Tanitj  *d  hrom^  OB ; 
One  wa J  remuu — ■heMteUhimtU; 
Tee,  ttngffing  boeom,  forth  it  ehalL'* 

And,  true  to  the  meaning  of  these  beautifid 
lines,  she  did  indeed  tell  him  all, — ^the  aaM 
sad  tale  which,  alone  to  Lady  St.  Clair,  liai 
once  before  been  revealed,  she  now  breathed 
into  his  eagerly  attentive  ear.  And  her  eoA 
was  answered;  for  he  then  felt  that  hfl^ 
for  him  was  over. 

"  There  Bhot  no  gknce  firom  Ellen's  eye, 
To  giye  her  stedfaet  speech  the  lie ; 
In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  Uood." 
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And  when  to  this  she  added  that  the  previ- 
008  day  had  affianced  her  to  Sir  James 
Eostham,*  Cecil  Aston  drained  the  cup  of 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  dregs. 

"  Would  to  heaven.  Miss  Cameron,"  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  that  I  had  thus  spoken  to  you 
one  day  sooner — ^you  might  then  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  deep  devotion  of 
my  hearty  and  in  time  my  unceasing  love, 
perchance,  would  have  brought  oblivion 
over  past  sorrows." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Aston,  say  not  thus — think 
not  this  for  one  instant — ^to  spare  you  this 
delusion,  to  show  you  at  once  my  love  could 
never  now  be  won,  have  I  not  revealed  a  tale 
of  withered  hopes,  which  in  most,  what  I 
Wieve  is  called  womanly  pride,  would  have 
stayed  the  recital;  but  I  have  conquered 
this,  and  much  more  than  this — I  have  con- 
quered my  own  dread  of  recurring  to  feel- 
"^g8,  which  opened  again,  even  now,  rend 
^y  very  heart-strings,     I  have  done  this, 

N  3 
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Mr.  Aston,  to  save  you  saffbring— let  ne 
at  least  be  rewarded  by  seeing  I  have  ni> 
ceeded,  and  proved  to  you  the  tmth  of  mj 
friendship  J  and  the  impossibilily  of  my  Im 
You  I  could  never  have  made  happy — ^yoo 
wife  must  bring  you  an  imfettered  and  « 
unwithered  heart  Think  not  I  mean  li 
speak  slightingly  of  the  man  I  haveaccqitoi 
for  my  husband.  God  forbid  I  should  d 
or  fed  so,  but  his  feelings  are  cast  in  a  dil 
ferent  mould,  and  I  reftise  not  the  homeh 
offers  me,  because  I  feel  persuaded  that  m 
want  of  tenderer  feelings  will  never  dark 
that  home  to  him. 

"  And  here  we  separate,  for  we  hti 
reached  the  dividing  road — God  bless  joi 
Mr.  Aston ! — 


*  Tou  h&re  the  secret  of  my  heirt, 
Be  true,  be  generous,  and  depart.* 


Clara  reached  her  own  room,  and  Ium 
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bathe  her  tell-tale  eyes  with  rose- 
md  to  regain  her  usual  appearance 
Qtenance,  when  the  luncheon-bell 
led  the  company  to  a  reunion  in  the 
!Oom.  This  in  a  country-house  is 
die  most  sociable  of  meals,  and  most 
m  the  trammels  of  constraint — then 
re  talked  oyer,  and  expeditions  and 
lents  fixed  on  for  the  intervening 
tween  that  and  dinner,  and  divided 
'ties,  each  can  generally  contrive  to 
heir  own  tastes. 

It  any  time  it  was  difficult  to  break 
i  the  eternal  chain  of  ceremony 
ppeared  to  bind  everything  at  Kings- 
ouse — even  Lady  St.  Clair's  varied 
3S  and  ready  wit  seemed  clogged 
ad,  and  they  were  forming  into  a 
ly  triste  circle  round  the  table,  when 
les  Eastham  was  announced  ;  rather 
ual  caller  at  that  solemn  mansion. 
Duchess  for  many  a  year  had  hoped 
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to  see  one  of  her  dra^ten  mistreaa  of' 
y—**— "  Court,  and  tboagli  hope  was  rnnf 
OD  the  wane,  ms  Mucefy  extinct.  £x.ctly 
intheMme  Btate  itoadthe  wishes  of  ladjit 
Winiamwii,  who  now  being  one  of  thepa'tf/ 
tboD^t  it  a  tboaaand  pities  to  lose  i\» 
oppwtnni^  lor  an  attack;  niid,  though  uhtf 
could  not  aTDid  seeing  the  Baronet's  voloat 
titHis  were  ofiend  in  a  yerj  different  style  b| 
cordiality  to  herself  and  daughters,  and  tfi 
the  ladies  from  St.  Clair  Park,  stiil  she  pen 
sisted  in  endeavoaring  to  draw  him  into  N 
chair  between  her  daughters,  but  in  vain 
Metal  more  attractive  was  elsewhere;  ani 
he  was  quietly  placing  himself  a  chair  bj 
the  side  of  Clara,  when  the  shrill  voice  of 
the  Duchess  screeched, — 

"  Do,  Sir  James,  come  here  and  help  me 
with  these  partridges." 

An  appeal  which  could  not  be  refiised, 
and  the  foiled  lover,  in  no  gentle  mood,  left 
the  side  of  "  the  ladye  of  his  love,"  wishing 
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die  partridges,  and  perhai»  her  Grace,  too, 
oudiable. 

But  how  little  do  we  know  what  is  best 
for  08,  for  the  poor  Duchess,  wishing  to  foil 
Qara's  hopes,  only  made  her  triumph  con- 
Bpicaoas,  for  the  .words  her  separated  swain 
most  now  address  to  her,  were  necessarily 
spt^en  so  that  all  could  hear  ;  and  Sir 
Junes,  perhaps  nothing  loath  to  exhibit 
what  he  thought  his  triumph  in  having 
,  gained  so  fair  a  prize,  was  also  little  inclined 
f  to  be  thwarted  in  the  cause  of  his  ride  to 
Kingsland  House. 

There  chanced  to  be  an  unusual  silence 
wound  the  table,  or  what  in  a  less  gloomy 
kouse  would  have  been  thought  so,  when  Sir 
James,  in  sufficiently  audible  tones,  asked 
Lady  St.  Clair  if  her  horses  were  with  her, 
wid  if  she  rode  to-day,  adding — 

"  For  in  that  case  I  beg  to  be  of  the  party, 
^d  Clara  and  I  will  exchange  horses,  as 
^e  did  yesterday,  if  she  will  again  honour 
-Arab." 


Hk  iMilkr  torn  «f  **  Gkn*  dil  aot  fit : 

OHl    QmMBHndilD|(   CSWL   flDd   'WS   fluL 

wormwood  to  Ae  aKwtified  Dofwi^ai^^  mjL 
thiwightiig  Dndmi  eoold  Bot  but  bow  Mt 
liow  nMtten  stood,  die  coidd  not  nfiEiiii.f^- 
mcMtie  Beer,  iriudi  die.  boped  mybk  hi 
an  miwdoome  jest  to  Ae  pnbe  die  hildkilj^ 
end  with  m  cmpweeinn  bodi  of  Toioe  99^  ^ 
ftstmeeby  nomeens  haimonioiiai  told  & 
JemeS)  that  at  hist  then  he  had  ooiiaented 
for  his  boasted  Arabian  to  be  mounted  by 
another  than  himsftlf, 

'^  Pardon  me,  Dachess,  I  never  said  he 
should  not;  I  only  affirmed  what  I  still  do^ 
that  none  but  myself  or  Lady  Eastham^ 
should  ever  hold  a  rein  over  my  gallant 
Arab,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  Miss 
Cameron  to  you  under  that  title." 

Of  course,  all  eyes  were  now  eager  in 
their  gaze,  and  all  tongues  loud  in  congra- 
tulations.    The    Miss   Williamsons    were 
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snrprised  at  the  cool  self-possession  of  the 
bride-elect,  expecting  to  see  her  blushing 
and  nmpering,  and  endeavouring  to  look 
interesting,  as  they  would  do,  if  any  lucky 
chance  placed  them  in  a  similar  situation. 

For  once,  the  Duchess  veiled  the  bitter 
bearing  of  h^  words,  and  deigned  to  be 
graciously  kind.  But  of  all  the  gentle 
wishes  which  flowed  from  the  assembled 
party,  none  spoke  so  truly  and  therefore  so 
warmly  as  Lady  Stavordale,  who  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  such  a  neighbour  settled 
near  them,  and  anticipated  some  relief  from 
tbe  monstrous  g^ne  of  the  &inily  circle 
which  so  constantly  environed  her. 

Clara  sat  like  a  Grecian  statue^  so  calm 
and  unimpassioned  was  her  aspect,  though 
she  smiled  almost  with  afiection  as  she  met 
the  dark  beaming  eye  of  Lady  Stavordale, 
and  once  with  covert  scorn  as  she  bowed  to 
the  disguised  ill-nature  of  the  Duchess. 

When  the  business  of  luncheon  was  com- 
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pleted,  the  party  formed  into  groups  for  exf 
cursions  of  some  sort  before  dinner  ;  some 
driving,  some  riding,  some  walking,  some 
fishing,  and  some  shooting.  Lady  Wi!^ 
liamsom  contrived  that  her  daughters 
should  join  that  which  attracted  the  young 
unengaged  men  the  most,  and  contented 
herself  with  a  dowager  drive  in  the  park, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Eangsland. 

Sir  James  again  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
seeing  his  darling  Arab  ridden  by  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  country — and,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  world,  and  gratified  with 
the  praises  and  evident  happiness  of  her 
future  husband,  Clara  came  down  before 
dinner  into  the  stately  drawing-room  of 
Kingsland  House,  with  a  lighter  and  a 
more  genuinely  happy  heart  than  she  had 
long  experienced.  The  certain  conviction 
of  bestowing  happiness,  is  of  itself  alone 
a  pleasant  feeling  in  a  kindly  heart,  and 
joined  to  this,  Clara's  now  declared  situa- 
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tion  as  the  betrothed  wife  of  the  best 
match  in  the  county,  at  once  put  her  hors 
de  cmbcU  with  the  other  young  ladies,  and 
she  already  received  the  ready  homage  and 
marked  attention  which  the  mistress  elect 
of  Eastham  Court  seemed  to  call  for. 

The  affectionate  smile  of  Lady  St.  Clair 
ivas  ever  ready  to  meet  hers.  Her  kind- 
bearted  uncle  was  evidently  rejoicing  in 
her  prospects  ;  the  delighted  eyes  of  Sir 
James  Eastham,  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Duchess  could  scarcely  avoid 
Mkmg  to  dance,  were  ever  watching  her  with 
triumphant  satis£Eiction  of  such  a  prize  being 
lu8,  joined  to  the  generally  marked  ob- 
servance of  the  whole  party,  could  not  but 
be  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  any  one,  much 
niore  so,  then,  to  one  so  susceptible  to 
^dness  as  Clara  Cameron. 
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gagement  to  Sir  James  Easthom  and  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  which  was  to 
take  place  at  St.  Clair  Park,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pass  away  amidst  congratulations 
and  preparations. 

The  lawyers  had  completed  settlements 
which  alike  were  to  make  the  young  bride  a 
rich  widow,  and  an  independent  wife.  The 
milliners  of  London  and  Paris  had  combined 
to  furnish  the  trousseau  with  all  that  was 
degant  and  recherch^e,  and  the  jewellers 
with  all  that  was  rich  and  rare.  The  fine 
fittnily  diamonds  of  the  Easthams  were  re- 
^  under  the  correct  taste  of  Lady  St.  Clair; 
who  had  abo  aided  the  bridegroom  in  the 
^dection  of  his  carriages. 

Many  and  various  were  the  plans  sug- 
prted  for  the  locale  of  the  honeymoon.  Sir 
James  had  a  shooting-box  in  the  most  pic- 
'^sque  part  of  Scotland,  which  he  pro- 
P^>8ed  fitting  up  more  elegantly  for  the  occa- 
sion— ^but  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  en- 
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joy  Highland  scenery  among  Noremhr 
fog8|  and  besides  Clara  had  tact  enoa|^  tb 
know,  that  though  Scotland  might  be  tv| 
agreeable  to  the  Baronet  when  he  coali 
spend  all  day  on  the  moors  with  his  dogi 
and  gun,  it  would  be  a  very  difierent  pbet 
at  the  present  season^  and  she  by  no  mMsi 
relished  the  idea  of  being  shut  up  for  a  dd 
t6te-a-t6te  with  a  companion  who  had  no 
intellectual  pursuits.  So  this  plan  was  ne 
gatived. 

Then  Lord  St.  Clair  offered  the  lending  i 
villa  he  had  on  the  banks  of  the  Thamei 
but  Clara's  eye  spoke  no  approval,  when  Si 
James  exclaimed — 

^^  I  have  it ;  by  Jove !  You  have  put  ua  o 
the  right  scent,  my  Lord.  We  will  go,  thi 
is,  if  my  lady  &ir  pleases,  to  our  house  i 
Grosvenor-square ;  at  this  time  of  yea 
London  will  be  empty  as  any  desert,  an 
then  we  can  give  the  necessary  directions  fi 
the  re-furnishing  the  house  according  1 
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Clara's  taste,  to  be  ready  for  us  when  we 
go  there  in  the  spring :  this  will  be  some- 
thing  to  do,  and  amuse  us  at  the  same  time. 
If  you  will  like  this  plan,  my  dear  Clara, 
I  will  be  off  to  Eastham  this  instant,  and 
send  off  a  train  of  servants  to  prepare  things 
for  our  reception." 

The  &ir  Clara  smilingly  consented,  and 
thought  the  plan  an  excellent  one ;  it  would 
at  once  give  them  occupation,  and  there 
were  a  thousand  ways  with  which  at  any 
time  of  year  they  could  amuse  themselves 
in  London,  and  drive  off  the  ennui  she 
dreaded  of  a  continued  tete  a-t^te,  without 
either  field-sports  or  company  to  break 
through  its  tedium. 

Alas!  poor  Clara,  with  what  different 
feelmgs  had  she  once  thought  of  marriage, 
imder  what  different  auspices  had  she  hoped 
to  enter  into  that  holy  engagement ! 

It  was  now  the  evening  preceding  her 
bedding-day,  and  Clara  had  exerted  her- 
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sdf  with  appaientty  perfect  compoflure  an 
cheerfulness)  through  the  routine  of  a  krg 
party  assembled  at  dinner,  to  be  present  i 
the  signing  the  marriage-settlements. 

With  quiet  self-possession,  she  took  di 
arm  of  her  affianced  brid^room,  as  heb 
to  the  library,  where  the  signing  and  mI 
ing  these  important  documents  were  to  tak 
place.  She  gracefully  took  her  seat,  ^th 
observed  of  all  observers,**  and  wrote  hi 
name  with  an  untrembling  hand. 

**  If  aught  that  was  pertaining 
To  him  who  was  her  destinv,  came  back. 
And  thmst  themselves  between  her  and  the  light, 
What  business  had  thej  there  at  such  a  time  ?** 

And  by  a  might)'  effort  she  drove  the  i 
membrance  firom  her,  with  no  outward  tn 
of  suffering  except  that  for  a  moment  1 
cheek  grew  paler,  which  passed  unnotio 
except  by  the  watchful  and  affections 
Countess,  and  a  yet  more  anxious  observ 
Cecil  Aston. 
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Sir  James  Eastham  had  asked  him  to  be 
present  as  bridegroom's  man — his  good- 
lUktoied  heart  little  thinking  of  the  pain  he 
im  inflicting.  But  the  disappointed  lover 
did  not  shrink  from  the  office,  and  thought 
it  irisest  to  endeavour  at  once  to  steel  his 
ftdings  to  what  they  must  learn  to  endure 
in  seeing  her  he  had  once  dared  to  hope  for 
Mmself,  the  wife  of  another. 

Clara  was  glad  that  Cecil  Aston  had  thus 
acquiesced,  for  she  was  sure  he  would  not 
have  done  so,  except  from  the  most  honour- 
able motives ;  and  from  a  determination  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  to  extinguish  hopes, 
^ch  would  then  be,  not  merely  fruitless, 
kut  criminal;  and  which  she  hoped,  thus 
wly  checked,  that  some  future  time  another 
object  might  call  forth  anew,  and  with  hap- 
pfer  prospects. 

The  ceremony  of  this  last  party  at  which 
Clara  Cameron  assisted,  was  gone  through, 
^  we  have  already  said,  with  unquivering 
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her  young  mistress  must  be  happy  as  she 
irishedher. 

Hastily  dismissing  her  attendant,  Clara 
locked  the  door  to  ensure  no  officious  return 
of  well-meant  kindness  on  her  part;  and 
then,  feeling  she  was  indeed  alone,  she  un- 
loosed for  once  the  pent-up  torrent  of  her 
tears,  and,  throwing  herself  back  in  the  chair, 
worked  by  a  mother's  hand,  she  wept  long 
and  unrestrainedly. 

She  felt  they  were  the  last  tears  she  must 
give  to  one  she  had  loved  so  fervently, 
though  unfortunately.  With  a  trembling 
l^d,  she  unlocked  an  old-fashioned  leather 
case,  which  in  all  probability  her  mother 
Iwd  originally  brought  from  St.  Clair  Park, 
l)ut  which  from  the  earliest  recollections  of 
in&ncy  had  been  hers,  and  in  which  she  had 
oeenwontto  store  the  favourite  treasuies 
^f  her  heart;  at  first,  they  consisted  of  child- 
hood^s  valued  gifts,  perhaps  a  painted  flower, 
^  ivory  needle-case,  a  dolPs  necklace,  or 

Vol  I.  o 
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some  such  infantile  treasures,  which  chan^ 
in  character  as  the  possessor  also  changedf 
till  at  length  no  girlish  hoards  were  thm; 
but  the  impassioned  mementoes  of  woma&!0 
love.  The  lock  of  raven  hair — the  ring  oi 
slender  round — ^the  letters  of  tender  lovs^ 
and,  yet  more  dear  than  all,  the  miniature 
picture  of  those  lineaments  which  were  im- 
printed but  too  deeply  on  her  heart. 

These  had  never  been  unlocked  since  the 
fatal  day  which  severed  the  bond  between 
two  loving  hearts.  It  w^s  not  in  Clara's 
power  to  restore  these  relics  of  a  broken 
faith,  for  she  knew  not  where  to  direct  to 
him  who  once  had  owned  them — ^her  keep- 
ing them  there  was  involuntary — but  now 
she  felt  the  time  was  come  when  she  must 
destroy,  at  least,  the  letters.  Without  trust- 
ing herself  with  a  second  glance  on  the  well- 
known  characters,  she  cast  them  on  the  blaz- 
ing fire. 

The  case  which  contained  the  miniature 
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kf  before  her — she  took  it  up — she  would 
kck  it  ap  again  tmopened.  By  an  unfortu- 
ute  tension  of  her  hand,  to  grapple  ai  it  were 
irithoontending  feelings,  thespring  gave  way, 
and  the  beaming  look  of  those  loving  eyes 
ttme  full  upon  her, — it  was  too  late  now  to 
Roede — ^rooted,  as  by  the  gaze  of  a  basilisk, 
kng  and  earnestly  did  she  look. 

There  was  the  high  and  polished  brow, 
"the  eye  like  Jove's,  to  threaten  or  com- 
numd,''  the  oval  contour  of  a  fiice  moulded 
in  the  lines  of  the  most  consimunate  manly 
beauty — ^the  smile  yet  playing  on  lips  of  a 
^<%miine  delicacy  of  outline.  But  it  must 
not  be — Clara  felt  it  must  not  be — and 
<^lofimg,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  the 
<^  which  had  so  unbiddenly  opened,  she 
locked  the  time-worn  case,  and,  for  a  few 
^utes,  again  indulged  in  tears. 

Then,  casting  back  the  dark  masses  of  her 
hair  which  floated  over  her  forehead,  she 
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wdl  wish  die  Tivid  amnmnal  tints  wbii 
still  hang  on  some  of  the  adjacent  ahrabs. 
How  many  generations  had  this  veD 
rable  tree  waved  its  branches  in  majest 
gnndear  aroond,  and  witnessed  many  a  ja 
ful  and  many  a  sorrowing  procession  iasc 
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from  the  gates  ?  Her  mother's  wedding 
had  passed  it — her  own  was  now  to  follow. 
In  vain,  did  Clara  try  to  still  the  turbu- 
lence of  contending  passions  by  the  calm 
still  scene  before  her.  As  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  sky  above,  some  favourite  lines  crossed 
her  memory,  and  she  murmured  them  half 
aloud  to  the  ear  of  night : — 


"How  fresh  the  dewy  air  falls  on  my  cheek ; 
Would  that  some  spirit,  clothed  in  its  influence,  come 
Upon  my  soul,  with  one  heaven-given  drop, 
To  cool  its  torment !    Fare  thee  well 
Thou  star-hang  canopy !    Far  smiling  orb 
Farewell  I    No  more  sweet  influences  ye  fling 
As  ye  were  wont,  around  my  desolate  heart ; 
I  cannot  bear  your  stillness.    Earthquake,  storm, 
The  mighty  war  of  the  vexed  elements, 
Would  best  comport  with  my  disquiet.    Now 
On  thy  calm  face  I  dare  not  look  again !' 


n» 


Then,  closing  the  window,  and  re-placing 
the  thick  folds  of  the  curtain  so  as  to  shut 
out  every  ray  of  that  gentle  light,  she  hur- 
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**  Sbe  WM  a  form  of  life  iumI  liyht. 
That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose,  where  e*er  I  tamed  mine  eye. 
The  morning  Star  of  Memory."— Tbs  Giaovr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Her  dreams  had  passed  away, 
'  coldly  sat,  whilst  on  her  brow  they  bound  the 

bridal  wreath, 
^Idly,  e'en  as  if' t  had  been  a  garland  for  her  death. 
Btood  before  the  altar,  the  beautiful,  the  bride, — 
ier  demeanour  only  seen,  a  calm  becoming  pride ; 
feelings  were  subjected,  all  under  her  control, 
from  her,  e'en  a  moment,  no  sign  of  sorrow  stole." 

DUBLIN    REVIEW. 


*HE  wedding  morning   of  Clara   Cameron 
:e   dark   and   gloomily.      A   thick,    heavy 
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November  rain  wasftHiiig;  and,  irim  JaMt 
came  to  undose  the  curtaios  of  her  yomig? 
lady's  room,  not  a  vestige  of  the  dear,  hrig^ 
scene  of  the  last  ni^t  presented  itself*  Bat 
Janet,  who  like  all  Sootdi  people  dwdt  on 
omens,  vras  eageriy  assuring  herself,  rather  thaa 
the  inattentive  ear  of  her  auditor,  that,  befim 
one  o'dock,  the  hour  fixed  tor  the  bridal  cera- 
mony  to  take  place  in  ihe  principal  drawings 
room  of  St.  Clair  Ptok,  all  these  thick  and 
murky  douds  would  have  disappeared,  and  the 
sun  shine  its  happy  auspices  on  the  bride. 
She  had  been  talking  to  the  gardener  herself 
and  he  was  sure  the  day  would  dear  up ;  he 
said  besides  ''  he  never  knew  it  rain  on  a  St 
Clair's  wedding-day."  The  Lady  Adelaide^ 
Miss  Cameron's  mother,  was  married  on  a 
beautiful  day  in  May.  Mr.  Reynolds  remem- 
bered it  well,  for  he  had  strewed  the  whole 
church  with  flowers,  and  the  pathway  from  the 
carriage.  It  was  not  so  much  the  custom  in 
those  days,  as  it  was  now,  for  great  weddings 
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perfonned  in  the  drawing-room.  And 
was  not  quite  sure  that  she  liked  it  so 
however,  she  was  sure  that  her  dear  young 
aust  be  as  happy  as  she  deserved  to  be. 
mes  was  a  nice,  kind-hearted  gentleman 
t  he  was;  and  everybody  could  see  he 
the  very  ground  she  trod  upon. 
>r  Clara  ! — ^little  did  she  listen  to  Janet's 
ceasing  prattle,  as  she  prepared  her 
)g  toilette;  and  every  costly  article  of 
called  forth  renewed  assurances  of  the 
ity  of  the  wearer's  felicity, 
ictly  as  the  dock  struck  one,  the  bride 
1  the  drawing-room,  leaning  on  her 
\  arm,  followed  by  Sir  James  and  Lady 
lair,    with   the    bridesmaids,    the   Ladies 

and   their  attendant   cavaliers,   Captain 
inald  and  Cecil  Aston.     The  rest  of  the 

ny,  with  the  Bishop  of ,  who  was 

!brm  the  ceremony,  were  already  assem- 
)  receive  them. 

J  bride  was  paler  than  usual,  but  perfectly 

B  2 


compoifiiL  The  itnigpB  of  tiM  pnoonii^ 
nigfat  was  over,  aod  she  ftlt  the  die  of  Imt 
iiitiire  life  was  cast  fer  ever.  Now  to  iilifiikh 
remanbranoe  ni  the  past  would  be  wone  Abb 
usdess— it  would  be  a  crime ;  and,  when  she 
kndt  at  the  altar,  aod  vowed  to  love  none  dn^ 
truly  and  heartQy  did  she  hope  to  keep  the 
vow. 

Her  dress  was  of  white  velvet,  fitting  adiiiir»- 
biy  to  her  perfect  figure,  trimmed  with  ridi 
lace,  looped  up  with  orange  flowers,  of  whidi  a 
wreath  fresh  from  the  orangery,  and  gathered 
by  the  hands  of  the  old  gardener,  encircled  her 
head.  The  long  folds  of  the  bridal  veil  were 
disposed  by  the  initiated  hands  of  Vidette,  aod 
displayed  a  true  F^urisian  elegance. 

Everything  was  arranged  in  the  best  possible 
taste,  and  the  whole  scene  passed  off  like  a 
well-managed  play.  When  the  happy  bride^ 
groom  conducted  Lady  Eastham  to  the  spl^idid 
d^edneTy  commonly  called  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions,  luncheon,    which   was  laid  out   in  the 
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finiDg-room,  never  could  a  fairer  or  a  livelier 
pegeant  meet  the  ^es  of  the  assembled  tenantry 
and  domestics,  who  Uned  the  great  hall  through 
^iriiich  they  passed.  The  old  gardener  alone 
ventured  to  press  forward,  and  holding  to  the 
bride  a  beautiful  white  moss-rose,  he  said  in 
tremulous  accents : 

"*  I  reared  one  like  this  for  your  mother,  dear 
young  lady.  Deign  to  take  this  from  an  old 
■xian's  hand,  and  with  it,  an  old  man's  blessing, 
^d  bless  you,  too.  Sir  James ;  you  may  well 
kH)k  proud  of  this  angel !" 

Clara  took  the  flower,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
Ups;  she  could  have  done  nothing  more  gra- 
idous,  and  it  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
gratified  and  attached  old  man. 

At  three  o'clock,  a  new  travelling  carriage, 
jrawn  by  four  of  Sir  James  Eastham's  splendid 
greys,  and  escorted  by  two  outriders,  drove  up 
to  the  door.  Relays  of  horses  were  ordered  on 
the  road,  and  the  people  at  the  inns  where  they 
were  to  stop  duly  apprized  of  their  arrival.    Lady 


Fwlhim  agaitt  jmmd  ttwwgii  A»  M^imfyi 
up  in  her  tomvdiiiig  cnntamfi ;  bar  ftee  wm  f 
paler  thm  befote,  and  tnoea  of  teaiB,  irinc 
would  tpmg  to  her  eyes  as  she  onbnoed  tl 
Countess,  jet  lingered  on  her  chedc,  bofe  A 
had  a  kind  look,  and  parting  amile^  to  thai 
assembled  round;  and  never  did  a  houaebd 
send  forth  a  young  bride  with  warmer  wiAn 
for  her  happiness,  than  were  now  bestowed  c 
Clara. 

Hgt  unde  again  fondly  kissed  her,  as  1 
handed  her  into  her  carriage;  and  his  Iq 
trembled  as  ''  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child 
bung  upon  them.  Sir  James  gaily  sprang  in- 
the  door  was  closed — and  even  the  sounds  of  tl 
wheels  were  soon  lost  on  the  listening  ears  tb 
were  left  behind. 

Never  had  Lady  St.  Clair  found  it  wa 
difficult  to  sustain  the  brilliant  flow  of  h 
spirits  than  on  this  eventful  day,  when  she  lo 
trom  her  own  home  the  interesting  being,  wl 
had  now  for  many  months  embellished  it  vnH 
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9eaaty  and  varied  accomplishments,  while 
endeared  it  mth  her  warm,  affectionate 
lers. 

was  impossible  to  be  daily  domesticated 
Clara  CameroD,  or,  as  we  must  now  call 
Lady  Eastham,  without  becoming  fondly 
bed  to  her.  There  was  a  playfulness  in 
manners,  and  a  depth  of  feeling  in  her 
;,  which  formed  a  character  irresistibly 
ctive.  Far  different  from  the  common 
of  pretty  girls ;  there  was  an  intellect  and 
id  which  rendered  her  constantly  agreeable 

companion,  while  she  was  loved  as  a 
i.  It  is  true  a  sadness  would  sometimes 
over  her  expressive  features,  but  she  never 
ed  it  to  linger  there,  or  to  vary  the  unal- 
le  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
las,  thought  Lady  St.  Clair,  as  she  folded 
beloved  niece  in  a  parting  embrace,  alas ! 
her  destiny  will  not  be  as  happy  as  it  is 
ant.  This  ivarm  heart  was  made  for  all 
fondest  ties  of  our  nature,  not  for  those 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming? 

^"»  fty,  Curtis,  ay,  and  therefore  fire !  fire ! 

^•*t  on  no  water.     Do  you  hear,  ho !  you  must  meet 

%  inaster  to  countenance  my  mistress." 

SHAKSPEARB. 

**  Grand  Dieu !  dit-elle,  en  rassemhlant  ses  id^s, 
£st-il  hien  vrai  que  je  suis  mari^  7" 

CAROLINE    DE    LICHFIELD. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  Sir  James  and 
*^y  Eastham's  bridal  journey,  and  a  pause  of 
^me  continuance  had  occurred  in  their  con- 
""^Tsation,  when  the  bridegroom,  rising  from  his 
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corner  of  the  carriage,  and  wiping  off  the  mist 
which  had  thickened  on  the  glass  near  him, 
looked  attentively  out  of  the  window.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  exclaimed, 

"  There  is  a  cat,  by  Jove !  that  goes  for  ten." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  said  the 
astonished  bride. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  I  was  travelling  with  you," 
replied  Sir  James ;  "  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
game,    it's  a  capital   plan   to    get   through  a 

journey,  I  assure  you.     When  the  Duke  of  = 

and  I  go  to  Newmarket  together,  we  always 
pass  the  time  in  some  such  way.  To  be  sure, 
hea\7  bets  depend  upon  which  wins,  and  that 
adds  to  the  excitement  and  fun  of  the  thing; 
but  perhaps  it  will  do  without ;  well  try  at  aD 
events,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on  better; 
after  all  it's  but  stupid  work,  travelling  along 
for  days  together,  boxed  up  inside  a  carriage." 

Clara  half  sighed  at  the  contrast  to  het 
once-formed  notions  of  a  day  after  marriage; 
but,  nHmporte,  this  suits  me  now  much  heiUst 
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lan  anything  approaching  to  sentiment  or 
xnaace ;  then  continued  her  thoughts  aloud. 

"  Well,  Sir  James,  teach  me  your  method  of 
"avdling  made  easy ;  I  do  believe  we  were  both 
eariy  asleep." 

"  To  b^in  then,  rub  the  glass  on  your  side 
ean  too,  that  you  can  keep  a  sharp  look  out, 
Eld  we  may  start  fair.  Every  living  thing  on 
)ur  side,  man,  woman,  child,  animal,  bird  or 
isect,  counts  for  one  each,  except  a  cat  ten, 
1  old  woman  with  a  red  cloak  on,  ten,  and  a 
)nkey,  ten ;  whichever  counts  most  in  a  quarter 
'  an  hour,  wins — now  for  it  by  my  watch." 
Clara  entered  into  the  absurdity  of  the  inven- 
)n,  and  laughing  over  the  fairness  of  which 
ie,  birds  flying  past  them  belonged  to,  and 
nilar  points  at  issue,  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
ssed  qmckly,  and  Clara  was  declared  the 
nner. 

Then  a  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  reminded 
r  James  that  another  of  their  sporting  ex- 
dients,  was  to  bet  on  the  drops  of  water  run- 
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ning  down  the  window,  or  fdien  it  glow  dvki 
watdimg  how  many  times  the  wliede  strode  firn 
in  passing  ovor  flints,  and  thus  his  nminisoenefls 
turning  to  his  frvourite  solject,  qxHrting,  he  was 
soon  interested  and  deep  in  the  detaik  of  faia« 
hones  or  his  dogs,  which  had  won  at  New-  - 
maricet,  or  elsewhere. 

Clara  was  a  good  listener,  and,   when  tfafl^^ 
stopped  for  dinner  and  the  nig^t  at  one  of  those^ 
luxurious  inns   on  the  great  roads,   of  whicfaj 
England  may  well  be  proud,  and  found  a  good  J 
fire    and   el^antly-fiimished    rooms    awaiting" 
them,   with   every  comfort  it  was  possible  to 
desire;  Sir  James,  in  high  spirits,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  declared  he  had  never  liked  travelling 
before,  but  really  such  a  companion  made  every 
thing  charming. 

The  next  day  passed  equally  well,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  delighted  to  find  his  bride  liked 
the  plan  of  returning  to  Eastham  for  Christmas, 
to  spend  that  cheerful  season  in  right  old 
English  hospitality.     She  even  herself  proposed 
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it  they  should  give  a  tenant's  ball,  and  preside 
emsdveSy  which  was  an  idea  quite  after  Sir 
mes's  own  heart,  and  he  called  himself  the 
(Jdest  fellow  in  existence,  not  only  to  have  a 
Butiful  wife,  but  one  who  would  condescend  to 
admired  in  the  country,  as  well  as  at  Almack's. 
The  third  evening  brought  them  to  their 
•use  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where  the  Aite  of 
eor  establishment  from  Eastham  Court  were 
ranged  to  receive  their  lady.  Her  kind  and 
ntle  character  was  already  well  known,  and 
eir  respectful  salutations  and  cheerful  smiles 
Wch  greeted  her  arrival,  were  for  once  sincere. 
The  old  housekeeper,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
e  service  of  the  Eastham  family,  humbly  hoped 
rlady  would  find  things  as  comfortable  as  the 
ortness  of  the  time,  and  the  scantiness  of  the 
"niture  woidd  permit. 

Lady  Eastham  kindly  shook  the  old  woman's 
H   and   said    "  she    was  sure   to  be    quite 
isfied." 
"  Well,  God  bless  her  sweet   pretty   face," 
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nid  the  old  woman,  M  die  ratiRMl ;  **I 
she  doorves  to  be  happy,  and  I  do  tUnk 
James  will  be  a  good  husband  to  her,  finrbe 
his  heart  in  the  right  [dace,  though  he  may 
been  a  little  wild  like  in  former  years ;  sod 
looks  so  merry,  and  so  proud  of  her  now,  it^' 
pleasure  to  see  him,  that  it  is." 

dara   found  eveiythii^  she  oould  wishtfi 
their  town  residence  for  their  present  jdan 
seclusion ;  and  the  next  morning,  and  the  ntoA, 
and  the  next,  there  was  ample  employment  is 
arrang^g  everything  for  re-fumishiDg  the  hoiue^ 

which    Mr.    ,    the  '  famous    uphcdsterer, 

assured  them   should   be  a  perfect   shrine  of 
elegance,  when  they  returned  in  May. 

And  well  might  he  so  promise,  for  Sir  Jamtf 
gave  him  carte  blanche  as  to  expense,  and  htf 
known  experience  in  those  matters,  guided  bf 
Clara's  eye  and  taste,  promised  to  make  thes^ 
splendidly-sized  rooms,  when  thus  furnished,  s 
fit  abode  for  the  very  goddess  of  fashion  tbc 


ensiung  season. 
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There  was  a  dark  recess  in  one  of  the  drawing- 
K)ms,  which  Clara  was  planning  to  light,  and 
k  up  as  a  Turkish  tent.  The  idea  was  eagerly 
iqgbt  up  as  charming,  by  the  skilful  man  of 
uiiness,  and  he  only  demurred  as  to  expense, 
fhen  Sir  James,  coming  up,  settled  the  matter 
it  once,  by  desiring  "  that  eyerythiog  my  Lady 

anded  should  be  done,  and  d the  expense." 

3f  course,  the  well-pleased  upholsterer  bowed, 
ud  my  Lady  was  hurried  off  by  the  eager 
Btfonet,  to  look  at  a  notion  of  his  own,  for  build- 
log  a  conservatory,  which  should  open  out  of 
^  other  drawing-room. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  seeing  many  of  the 
London  sights,  which  were  all  strange  to  Clara, 
^  as  the  Tower,  St.  Paul's,  &c.  &c.,  and  in 
^evenings  going  quietly,  and  at  this  season,  of 
course  without  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  any 
>f  their  acquaintance,  to  the  few  places  of  amuse- 
i^ent  which  were  open,  passed  the  honeymoon ; 
^  they  only  returned  to  their  country  place  in 
"^e  to  prepare  their  Christmas  festivities,  which 
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Ike  iflendid 
V  be  p»ka>lik  if  • 
frile  swdBd  her 
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cbhU  denre^  and  hm 
pasaadked  kendf  ihM  siie  must  be  happy. 

Oae  cfber  first  pkBunes  was  to  seek  the  1VII0 
vdoMiie  of  ber  affsctioDale  idations,  at  St 
Chbr  F9A.  and  her  watchfiil  aunt  most  heaiti^ 
Rooked  when  she  saw  the  contented  look  fltf 
buorant  step  with  whkh  the  young  bride  f< 
tumed  among  diem,  and  evidently  entered  wH 
real  pleasure  and  lest  into  all  Sir  James's  pbP 
for  roast  beef  and  jdum  puddings,  and  dancui 
and  music,  with  which  to  regale  and  ama: 
their  numerous  dependants. 

The  house  itself  too,  was  a  great  source  hot 
of  occupation  and  delight  to  her,  and  one  i 
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^ffaich  her  husband  oould  cordially  join.     She 

would  not  wish  to  alter  the  profusion  of  splendid 

old  furniture  which  abounded  in  every  room,  but  a 

fitde  modem  taste  greatly  added  to  the  comfort,  as 

wdl  as  el^ance  of  the  arrangement.     And  after 

a  wet  morning,  employed  in  re-adjusting  her 

hrmite  sitting-room,  she  and  Sir  James  sat 

down  in  almost  breathless,  though  well-satisfied, 

approbation  of  the  improvement  they  had  created 

in  its  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  by  night  and  by  day. 
We  linger  in  pleasures  that  neyer  are  gone  ; 
Like  the  waves  of  the  summer,  as  one  dies  away. 
Another  as  sweet  and  as  shining  comes  on." 

LALLA    ROOKH. 

'*  Ma  ti  ricordi  ancora  le  sue  sembionze  ? 
lo  rho  presente." 

OLIMPIADB. 


We  pass  briefly  over  an  interval  of  rath 
more  than  two  years,  which  Clara  spc 
alternately  in  the  pleasures  of  the  country  ai 
of    London.     Her   first   arrival    at   home, 
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stham  Court,  ¥ras  cdebrated  by  a  succession 
brilliant /6te«,  for  which  the  fine  old  mansion, 
;h  its  extensive  suites  of  rooms,  was  admirably 
ipted.  Their  first  entertainments  were  to 
sir  tenantry  and  dependants,  when  Sir  James 
iried  more  than  ever  in  his  selection  of  a 
fe.  Himself,  a  true  English  country  gende- 
ui,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  no  mere  fine  lady 
r  his  wife,  who  would  laugh  at  the  awkward- 
tt  of  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  and 
int  at  the  idea  of  dancing  down  a  long 
•UDtry-dance  in  their  great  hall,  with  no  other 
unonds  shining  roimd,  than  the  bright  eyes 
k1  happy  faces  which  they  were  entertaining. 
Lady  Eastham  was  a  very  different  character 
this:  in  London  she  could  appreciate  the 
Boe  and  the  polish  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
>ved,  and  was  herself  one  of  the  brightest 
laments,  but  at  Eastham  Court  she  could 
^e  herself  up  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  a 
antry  life,  and  willingly  join  in  their  less 
^ned  amusements. 
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Sir  James  never  felt  more  proud  of  his  wife^ 
than  when  he  saw  her  making  all  around  them 
happy  and  diffusing  her  sweet  smile,  whidi  wis 
truly 

"  Lampeggue  dell'  angelico  riso !" 


upon  all  their  delighted  Christmas  guests. 

If  the  aristocracy  of  England  would  ofteoff 
follow  the  plan  of  occasionally  associating  them- 
selves with  their  tenants  and  dependants,  and 
drawing    once   more    the   attachment   of  tibe 
feudal   days   around   them,    we   should  much 
seldomer  hear  of    discontent   and    turbulence 
among   the  lower  orders,  and  Chartism  and 
Radicalism  would  die  away  in  the  land. 

Aristocracy  woidd  not  be  held  up  as  a 
bugbear  but  as  a  station  in  life  to  bestoir 
happiness  and  enjoyments  on  those  beneath 
them,  to  add  to  the  respectability  of  their 
amusements,  not  to  overrule  and  subdue  thm* 
No  English  landlords  have  theu*  rents  paid  so 
weU,  as  those  who  take  a  pleasure  and  do  not 
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merely  candescend  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
their  tenantry,  and  to  make  their  interests 
mutual. 

To  prove  this,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
take  a  glimpse  of  the  different  expression  of  the 
bomdy  though  honest  features  of  the  country 
ooDgregationSy  assembled  in  the  respective  village 
churches  attended  by  the  families  from  Kings- 
land  House,  St.  Clair  Park,  and  Eastham 
Court. 

The  first  would  drive  up  in  stately  grandeur, 

^d  among   the  humble  and  estranged   bows 

^  curtseys  of  the  peasantry  and  farmers,  walk 

on  in   elevated   dignity   to   a    pew    carefully 

curtained   oflF    and    fitted    up    with   half    the 

luxuries  of  a  modem  drawing-room,  apart  from 

^  rest  of  the   congregation.     On  returning, 

^^  were  again  objects  to  stare  at,  and  the  four 

P^Ucing  horses  and  the  whip  of  the  coachman, 

^^o  learned  from  his  superiors  to  keep   all  be- 

^^th  him  in  order,  and  to  consult  only  his  own 

^nvenience,  would  put  to  rout  many  a  cheer- 
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All  group  of  children   assembled   around  Ik 
gate. 

The   parish-church,    attended    by    both  the 
fieimilies    from   St.    Clair    Park   and  Easthtm 
Court,  presented  a  very  different  picture.    TV 
Ixmutiful  countess  and  her  stately  lord,  howenr 
pnmd  of  their  ancient  nobility,  never  showed  it 
by   littleness  of  mind;  the   most   gentle  and 
l)enevolent  of  Lady  Bountifuls,  with  none  of  the 
business  of  ostentatious  charity ;  and  the  most 
considerate   and   generous   of    landlords,   thej 
were  both  equally  beloved  and  respected. 

Lady  Eastham  followed  the  same  plan,  anc 
by  no  means  detracted  from  the  already  well 
merited  popularity  of  Sir  James.  She  foUowec 
Lady  St.  Clair's  example  of  coming  to  chunj 
with  the  least  possible  show  of  ostentation,  anc 
if  the  day  were  fine  she  generally  preferred  J 
walk,  across  the  park,  and  a  few  additional  greei 
fields  to  the  ha\'ing  any  carriage  whatever,  Iwri 
when  the  weather  made  one  necessary,  the 
plainest  and  most  useful  was  always  selected. 
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The  cheerftil  groups  of  their  tenantry  and 

work-people  would  smilingly  press  forward  to 

hope  my  lady  was  ''  well  and  hearty/'  and  reply 

to  kind  inquiries  after  their  own  famiUes,  which 

in  sickness  were   sure  to  receive   every  little 

luxury  from  the  Park,  or  the  Ciourt. 

The  fine  Gothic  architecture  of  the  old  church 
was  not  outraged  by  any  modem  innovations 
wected  by  the  pews  of  the  rich  proprietors. 
1%  were  placed  alike  in  the  middle  aisle 
fitmting  the  pulpit,  and  with  no  difference 
except  in  dimensions  from  all  the  others  in  the 
pl«ce  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  where 
si  met  on  eqiial  terms  before  the  throne  of  a 
heavenly  father. 

But  the  wedding  festivities  at  Eastham 
Court  were  not  bounded  by  rejoicings  among 
^Jjeir  own  immediate  people,  but  were  followed 
by  a  gay  succession  of  parties  from  the  neigh- 
'^urhood,  varied  by  company  staying  in  the 
'^^^use  from  a  greater  distance. 

Lady    Eastham    here    also    performed    the 
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.    .    ./-       .        ..    _:-  .     jriv.    .iCid  the  Mi:s>i 
WuEaflOBOGs  wen^  not  ifisafipoiiitcd  in  a  grei^t 
xedenasa.  oc   zuety   to   the   nei^bouiiiocKl 
MjBgqoffadess     fmcy-hilk^     and     eren     some 
unataar  pfaky>»  men  gol  op  to  vaiy  die  roond  of 
country  amusemects,  and  Lady  Stavordak  WM 
soQKtimes  peimitted  for  a  week   together  Id 
exchange   the    dull   monotony   of    her  fiindlj 
drdr.  for  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  Eastiiani 
Court,  though  always  taking  care  to  bring  her 
darling  chOd,    and  not  leare  him  to  the  duB 
of  the  home  she  herself  so  willingly  escaped 
from. 

The  scene  we  now  come  to  is  London,  and 
the  middle  of  the  second  season  in  which  Lady 
Eastham  had  divided  with  her  aunt,  the 
supremacy  in  fashionable  life. 

Their  houses  were  the  most  splendid,  their 
parties  the  most  recherch^es^  their  own  personal 
charms  the  most  admired.  The  St.  Clair 
bonnet,  or  the  Eastham  cap,  was  sure  to  take 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  on  many 
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1  dowdy  figure  no  one  could  have  recognised 
the  shape  which  looked  so  well  on  these  peerless 
kiders  of  fashion. 

Cecil  Aston  had  made  all  the  figure  in 
politica]  Ufe  which  Lord  St  Clair  had  predicted, 
WIS  already  high  in  office,  and  was  quite  what  is 
'  ciDed  "  a  rising  man."  In  losing  the  first  god  of 
bis  idolatry,  he  *had  made  ambition  the  second, 
uid  from  her  received  rewarding  smiles.  He 
had  learned  to  look  on  Clara  with  only  the 
interest  of  a  fiiend,  and  he  watched  with  satis- 
fection  the  unaltered  serenity  of  her  coimtenance, 
which,  if  it  told  not  of  happiness,  yet  gave  no 
'reason  to  suspect  any  latent  worm  sapped  the 
flowers  of  amusement  and  gaiety. 

Sir  James  remained  the  same  kind,  though 
^"^sentimental  husband,  and  evidently  was  as 
proud  as  ever  of  his  yoimg  wife,  who  continued 
always  to  consult  his  tastes  as  much  as  possible, 
'^d  to  reward  him  for  passing  the  London 
^^ason  in  a  round  of  amusements  little  consonant 
^^h  his   previous   habits,    by    making    their 

VOL.  II.  c 


as  littfe  M  idg^t^ 
widiltts  ickas  of  home  conifbrti 

Fprfaaps  some  hirkiiig  vBnky,  too,  for  As- 
FPfainiDg  her  Toothful  freshness  of  appeanae^ 
induced  her  to  ooDtimie  the  practice  of  eHhtfil 
eaiir  walk  or  ride  in  the  parks,  with  Sir  Jmaii 
while  others  of  the  fashionable  world  nM 
wasting  their  time,  and  diminkhing  their  Imrif 
in  slumbers,  tiD  the  freshness  of  morning  M 
long  subsided  from  the  air. 

If  walking.  Lord  St.  Clair  was  generally  tbff 
companion ;  and  it  was  a  bright  July  momiDg; 
but  before  the  heat  had  become  oppressive,  tW 
the  trio  we  have  mentioned,  bent  their  stcpi 
from  Grosvt'nor  Square  to  the  banks  of  ^ 
Serpentine,  when  the  Eari  continued  to  indulp 
Banquo  with  his  morning  bath. 

"There  is  that  beautiful  child  again,'*  «tf 
Lady  Eastham ;  "  I  am  no  observer  general 
of  children,  but  there  is  something  to  me  wO 
derftilly  attractive  in  this  one's  whole  appearand 
there  seems  a  something  familiar  to  me  in  b 
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large  dark  eyes,  and  as  if  I  already  knew  and 
bred  her.  The  two  nurses  and  the  pretty 
pony  phaSton,  with  an  Earl's  coronet,  always  in 
wtttiog  lest  the  little  creature  should  be  tired 
with  walking,  show  she  is  of  gende  blood.  The 
BoAer,  I  suppose,  is  among  the  listless  votaries 
^  fashion,  as  she  is  never  tempted  out  at  this 
bour,  even  by  that  endearing-looking  child. 
Alt  the  servants  are  in  mourning;  perhaps, 
poor  thing,  it  has  no  mother.  Do  let  us  ask 
'^hose  it  is." 

Altiiough  Lady  Eastham  was  always  plainly 
^  simply  dressed  for  these  early  morning 
^cursions,  there  was  an  air  of  elegance  about 
'^^  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  Lord  St. 
Clair  was  a  true  scion  of  the  noble  stock  from 
^hich  he  sprang.  Though  now  declining 
^to  the  vale  of  years,  there  were  still  the  re- 
'^^^ns  of  much  manly  beauty,  and  that  inde- 
s^bable  look  which  at  once  bespoke  him  one 
of  England's  boasted  peers. 

The  elderly    nurse,   to  whom  Clara  spoke, 

c  2 


•d  the  yfriwi,  cf  nhw 
thai  boBtrfiil  difldy  umI  in  ntfatr  in  Lai 
atccnt  icpora : 

"^  Lord  Dtenood's^  mjr  Ladf-.  This  luge  ikf 
has  long  been  hadj  Msy*s  admintkn;  nl 
perhaps  now,  joa  have  been  so  good  as  to 
Dolioe  her,  yoa  would  aDoir  tfie  litde  hdj  to  M 
it  nearer.     Being  an  only  child,  and  having  loA 
her  mother,  Ae  is  aadhr  indulged  ;  and  hi* 
cried  several  times,  because  she  wanted  to  cA 
the  dog,  and  I  would  not  let  her,  telling  her  ^ 
was  not   good  manners   to  do   so,  unless  st^ 
knew   the  gentlefolks   to   whom   it    bdonge^ 
One  morning,  she  almost  persuaded  my  LoW 
to  come  with  her  to  see  if  he  knew  the  owne^ 
of  this  fine  dog,  which  she  keeps  talking  of  al^ 
day  long,  but  his  Lordship  was  called  away  by 
some    business;   and,    since   my  poor   Lady'^ 
death,  he  never  seems  to  like  going  out  any^ 
where,  and  is  generally  shut  up  at  home." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lord  St.  Clair,  "  a  chilcl 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  well  deserves  to  pal^ 
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my  favourite  Banquo.  Come  here,  sir,  and  let 
this  Kttle  girl  play  with  you." 

A  command  the  sensible  and  well-trained 
animal  instantly  obeyed ;  and,  standing  perfectly 
stiD,  let  Lady  Mary  first  touch  his  soft,  black 
curls,  and  then  bury  her  laughing  face  in  his 
shaggy  sides. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  the  loquacious  Irish 
nurse,  "  you  may  indeed  speak  so  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  for  many  is  the  Irish  heart  would 
kneel  down  to  worship  him  almost.  No  one 
knows  all  the  good  he  does  in  Ireland!  and 
they  tell  me,  for  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 
such  matters,  that  he  is  trying  all  he  can  in 
^e  Parliament  House  to  get  our  poor  injured 
country  righted.  Bless  his  noble  heart !  I  wish 
there  were  more  like  him.  But  alack,  Sir,  he's 
not  happy  himself,  I  am  very  sure ;  he  always 
loob  so  sad  and  sorrowful  like.  To  be  sure  it 
^^  a  melancholy  thing  to  lose  the  Countess  so 
^n  after  this  little  lady  was  bom  ;  but  I  hope 
^  time  hell  ovei^row  that,  let  alone  however 
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happy  they  might  be ;  but  I  never  knew  mudi 
of  the  Countess,  only  just  coming  to  be  nurse 
before  she  was  confined,  poor  thing  !  She  was 
young,  and  seemingly  healthy  then,  and  littfe 
thought  how  soon  consumption  was  ooming  on. 
But  God's  will  be  done  1  I  am  sure.  Lady 
Mar}',  I  hope  you  will  thank  this  gentleman 
very  prettily  for  making  his  dog  stand  so  gentle 
and  good-tempered  for  you  to  play  with 
him." 

After  a  protracted  interview  with  the  grati- 
fied child,  they  pursued  their  way  homeward. 
Lord  St.  Clair  descanting  on  the  praises  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  who  was  the  most  distin- 
guished speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an 
imcompromising  defender  of  his  unfortunate 
coimtry.  Some  of  his  speeches  on  Irish  affairs 
had  gained  him  the  most  deafening  applause ; 
and  even  those  who  condemned  his  politics, 
were  obliged  to  confess  he  was  the  most  splen- 
did orator  for  years  who  had  appeared  in  their 
House. 
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He  had  completely  become  the  lion  of  the 
day,  and  was  courted  alike  by  ladies  to  their 
balls,  and  politicians  to  their  dinners ;  but  he 
declined  all,  except  the  decided  Cabinet  parties, 
when,  as  a  prominent  leader  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  his  company  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
He  was  in  vain  asked  to  any  others,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  a  decided  misanthrope, 
and  woman-hater.  His  whole  soul  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  strife  of  political  debate,  and 
in  the  able  championship  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  religious  and  civil  rights  for  his 
countrymen. 

Such  a  character  was  sure  to  be  appreciated 
by  Lord  St.  Clair,  but  he  vainly  sought  his 
acquaintance  beyond  the  meeting  at  clubs,  or 
Ministerial  dinners.  He  seemed  carefully  to 
avoid  all  private  society;  and,  though  he  had 
returned  Lord  St.  Clair's  call,  it  was  only  by 
leaving  his  card,  when  he  knew  him  to  be  out. 
Sometimes  Lord  St.  Clair  had  been  inclined  to 
take  offence  at  this  determined  opposition  to  all 


nv  dw  SMBC  aBut  vt  wwidiMit  m  pcnovcrad  z. 
to  all»  and  st3  move  when  he  m  wiAin  £ 

fifcfffimtwn  Oft  his  muDBS  wmI  pwiwwmu  ^h 
pcvmer,  he  ibtgol  aD  fedhigs  of  vexation,  &a 
yidded  hinndf  to  tfie  coEtiaoidniaiy  diaK 
which  aecmed  to  suiiouod  hnn.  The  can 
whidi  the  old  Irish  nmse  assigned  for  his  ocs 
hnchohr  and  ahslracdon  fit>m  sodet?,  seem^ 
to  throw  a  new  and  yet  more  interesting  lig' 
on  his  diaracter ;  and  Lord  St.  Clair  fdt  ma: 
and  more  determined,  after  this  morning's  inte: 
riew  in  the  park,  to  seek  an  acquaintance  whic 
had  hitherto  proved  so  fruitless. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  related  witi 
unwonted  interest  to  Ladv  St.  Clair  their  littl 
adventure  in  the  park  with  Lord  Desmond' 
beautiful  child,  and  requested  that  if  ever  sh 
met  the  Earl  in  society,  she  would  join  he 
influence  to  his,  to  withdraw  him  from  th 
melancholy  which  he  seemed  resolved  upoi 
indulging  in ;  but  the  Countess  gave  him  littl 
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hopes  of  success,  as  she  said  she  heard  it  con- 
stantly  lamented  that  the  yet  young  and  emi- 
neotly  attractive  Lord  Desmond  could  be 
courted  into  no  general  society,  and  seemed 
only  alive  to  his  politics  and  his  little  girl, 
of  whom  he  was  known  to  be  passionately 
fond. 


c  3 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  She  marked  that  figure's  grace, 
Improved  but  by  the  hand  of  time — ^that  bronxed  ex- 
pressive face — 
Gazed  on  that  dark  soul-speaking  eye — that  brow  of 

intellect. 
Shaded,  not  hid,  by  those  soft  curls  of  richest  raven  jet- 

"These  chiseUcd  lips,  that  half  in  play,  but  more  tb»^ 

half  in  scorn. 
Curled  all  so  proudly — and  that  smile,  perhaps  tbei^ 

greatest  charm  ; 
Those  small,  fine  features,  breathing,  in  their  eveiy 

movement,  some 
Conviction  that  their  owner's  mind  could  be  no  commote 


one." 


DUBLIN    REVIEW. 


Clara  and  Lady  St.  Clair  had  agreed  to  gt^ 
together,  and  while  away  an  hour  at  the  Exhibi- 
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tion  of  Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
this  year  contained  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Lady  Eastham,  and,  being  painted  by  an  eminent 
artist,  and  a  most  striking  likeness,  was  con- 
sidered the  great  attraction  to  the  rooms. 

Though  it  had  now  been  exhibited  more 
than  two  months,  it  was  still  an  object  of 
g;eQeral  attention,  and  the  fascinating  beauty  of 
Ae  original  had  retained  all  its  native  charm  on 
^e  canvas  of  the  painter.  Clara's  own  smile 
P'ayed  round  the  mouth,  and  the  expression  of 
W  da*k  eyes  was  caught  while  sparkling  with 
lunation,  not  the  cold  unimpassioned  look 
^hich  now  more  frequently  marked  them. 

I^y  Eastham  had  remained  in  another 
P**t  of  the  room,  talking  to  some  acquaint- 
^ce  she  met  with,  while  Lady  St.  Clair 
^^nt  to  the  more  crowded  part,  round  Clara's 
picture;  in  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  and, 
*^king  Lady  Eastham's  arm,  begged  for  onc^ 
^^^  Would  break  through  her  dislike  of  being 
^^  at  as  the   original  of  the  picture,  and 
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venture   within  its  precints,   to  see  the 
striking  looking  person  who  was  standing  before 
it,  with  folded  arms,  and  perfectly  regardless  d 
everything  else  around.  "  I  am  sure,  too,"  added 
the  Coimtess,  '*  he  is  some  one  worth  attraciiDgi 
for  I  never  saw  a  more  distingue  and  patridaa 
air;  it  is  strange  we  have  never  met  him  in  societyi 
and  that  we  have  not,  I  am  certain.    Once  seem 
he  could   not  be  forgotten.     Do,  Clara,  come 
and  tell  me  if  you  know  him,  and  if  his  admir^^ 
tion  is  so  great  of  the  pictured  form,  it  is  only 
kind  and  considerate  just  to  give  him  a  peep  at; 
the  fair  original ;   perhaps,  too,  you  may  knot^ 
him,  though  I  do  not ;  he  is  just  the  sort  of  person 
I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to ;  his  is  the  ver^ 
head  I  am  wanting  for  a  tableau  at  one  of  m^ 
next  parties ;  I  declare,  I  woidd  give  the  woricJ 
to  know  him." 

Lady  Eastham  followed  the  guidance  of  he^ 
friend,  and,  as  the  crowd  partly  dispersed  to  mak^ 
way  for  them,  they  still  saw  the  stranger  retairk— 
ing  his  place  before  the  picture. 


I  t 
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The  instant  his  figure  caught  Clara's  eye,  a 
odd  chill  passed  over  her,  and,  with  a  trembling 
▼oioe,  she  stammered  out. 

''  I  am  very  fidnt,  Contessa,  this  heat  is  too 
oppessive.     Let  us  go  away." 

The  tones,  however  low,  seemed  instandy  to 
catch  the  stranger's  ear :  with  a  sudden  start,  he 
toned  and  fixed  his  eager  look  on  Clara,  then 
hurried  hastily  away. 

She  met  that  eagle  eye,  and  sank  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  the  Countess.  Water  was 
speedily  procured,  and,  with  a  desperate  energy, 
she  seemed  struggling  with  her  feelings.  For  a 
Dioment  only  had  they  overcome  her.  Thank- 
^S  those  around  with  her  natural  grace  of 
°^iier,  and  calmly  attributing  her  sudden  faint- 
'^^  to  the  heat  of  the  room,  she  begged  Lady 
St.  Clair  to  return  home  immediately. 

Seated  in  the  carriage,  Clara  pulled  down  the 

"find  at  her  side,  and  for  a  few  minutes,  passing 

^  hand  over  her  face,  she  was  absolved  in 

'^^^Utal  abstraction.     She    then    removed    her 
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hand,  and,  with  her  usual  serenity  of  features, 
smiled  on  the  anxious  face  of  the  Coimtess. 

"  Dearest   Contessa,  forget  this  momentary 
weakness ;  it  is  over  now ;  the  sight  of  him  came 
so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  upon  me ;  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  conflict  with  my  feelings.   1 
need  not  tell  you  who  he  was :   but,  good  God, 
how   changed !    I   could   not  have  thought  it 
possible  that  a  few  years  could  so  completdy 
have  erased  all  traces  of  youth.     If  you  admired 
him  now,  think  what  he  must    have  been  in 
former  days,  when  happiness  and  health  glowed 
on  that  chc^ek,  now  so  pale  and  careworn ;  but 
no  more.     We  shall  not,  I  trust,  meet  agaiOi 
but  if  we  do,  it  will  not  come  so  suddenly,  S^ 
unexpectedly,  and  you  shall  never  again  bluS^^ 
for  my  weakness.     Thank  God !  he  was  gon^ 
and  did  not  see  it." 

"  Call  it  not  weakness,  dearest,"  said  tt»-^ 
sympathizing  Countess;  "Oh!  call  it  nc^ 
weakness,  or  if  you  do,  surely  one  well  excusaMi^ 
in  woman's  nature.     Have  you  not  struggler^ 
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with  every  recollection  of  the  past :  have  you  not 
been  the  best  of  wives  to  one  of  the  proudest 
and  kindest  of  English  husbands,  one  whom  you 
make  completdy  happy  ?  If  you  will  not  bear 
this  witness  to  your  own  character,  I  will  do  it 
for  you." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  kindest  of  friends!"  replied 
Clara;  "you  at  least  will  ever  judge  me 
fevoiu^bly,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  con- 
tended against  every  thought  which  might  be 
feithless  to  the  truth  I  owe  my  husband  And, 
if  this  fatal  image  has  ever  crossed  my  mind,  it 
has  only  been  in  midnight  slumbers,  when  some- 
times, in  spite  of  myself, 

'  I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 
A  Toice  that  now  might  well  be  still !' 

But  now  to  cross  my  waking  path !  O  God ! 
spare  me  from  again  seeing  that  phantom  of 
the  past,  for  phantom  and  less  than  nothing 
must  that  form  now  be  to  me.  Doubly,  doubly 
barred,  by  his  vows  and  mine,  must  oxu*  lives  be 
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But  I  fnir  me,  it  wiD  be  long 
St  I   iiiml  m  dhviDg  that   altervd  face,  that 
glookt&wnmTremiefnbniDce.     Deare^ 
\,  Ad  joa  see  it — did  ym  observe  ho* 
1  be  looked  7  And  vol  bow  miui  J 
of  awfy  IhHimJc  «ns  impn&ted  on  that  nubltl 
brvv.     lUl  oooc^  ttas  onoe  onh-,  It-t  oic  talk  i^l 
him  to  WM.  Md  tfaea  die  dence  of  death  shiB  1 
■gHB  dne  niT  ips ;  would  to  God  it  could  mj  ' 
beHt  Rtso  I     Do  nm  retnembef  nbeo  I  first  ind 
cH^  DMntiooed  bis  nunc  to  you — that  kind  look 
idls  me — ves !  How  many  dai-»,  and  months,  and 
eren  years,  have  passed  since  then,  but  CD  me, 
unlrss  my  glass  teDs  a  fiattmng  tale,  they  have 
passed  vrith  lighter  traces  than  with  him ;  he  is 
&r  mon  altered  than  I  can  be." 

"  Wonder  not  at  this,"  replied  tbe  Countess ; 
"  mncmbcr,  rau  ba%~e  had  nothii^  to  reproach 
yourself  with  ;  it  was  not  you  who  sevCTed  the 
sacred  boads  (*f  Io\-e ;  you  had  only  to  acquiesce, 
and  your  woman's  pride  would  aid  you  in  the 
struggle.     Do  not  now,  dearest,  shrink    from 
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le  victory  you  have  gained  over  yourself,  over 
fen  destiny  itsel£  Fear  not  the  encountering 
lim  again :  the  rapidity  with  which  he  fled  your 
raeace  showed  the  breaking  of  his  promise 
vtt  invohintary,  and  we  must  forgive  him  the 
weakness,  if  weakness  it  can  be  called,  of  seek- 
ng  the  melancholy  gratification  of  gazing  on 
'our  picture ;  for  I  can  well  imagine  how  bitter 
QUfit  be  his  feelings,  who  might  have  called 
uch  a  prize  his  own,  and  lost  it  by  his  own  folly, 
^d  now,  love,  let  us  hasten  home,  and  order 
iir  horses  for  a  good  long  ride,  beyond  the 
*di  of  fashionable  intruders.  A  canter  on 
^  fine  Arab  will  do  you  more  good  than  any- 
ung.  Let  me  prescribe  for  you." 
**  You  have  hit  upon  my  cure  admirably ;  yes, 
ride  on  that  beautifid  animal  will  remind  me 
iore  than  anything  of  my  liege  Lord,  and  all 
Ae  kindness  he  lavishes  on  me ;  shall  I  repay 
'  hyrepinings,  and  thinking  of  an  ignis  fatutAS, 
"Wch  will  never  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  appear 
•rfore  me  ?   As  you  say,  I  believe  the  now  doing 
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M  was  iDvoluntary,  aod  wiH  doubtkss  Dever  K 
repeated.  And  dow  a  long  farewell  to  this  haM 
ful  subject.  1  am  itshamed  of  myself  for  bavioi 
thus  dwelt  on  il  ^  long,  but  for  the  future  i 
shaQ  be  banished  from  our  cooversatioos,  out 
one  thing  may  I  not  ask  V  If  you  meet  bU 
ag^n,  should  you  know  him,  and  will  you  tO) 
me  ii'  you  do?" 

"  Dearest,  I  promise.  Should  I  know  bin 
To  be  sure  I  sliould,  even  among  a  thousand,  I 
I  told  you  when  1  first  saw  him,  little  thinkiq 
who  he  was,  that  his  was  a  form  never  to  1 
forgotten.  You  might  well  call  liim  pre-emineot 
handsome ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  Londoaj 
compare  to  him ;  but  here  we  are  at  jH 
door ;  I  will  step  across  to  mine,  and  ordo-  ti 
horse,  do  you  the  same  for  yours.  Adio, 
reverdfrvi  carissima."  j 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  En  songeant  il  faut  qu'on  I'oublie,  ou  s'en  souvient." 

MONTCRIEF. 

"Sir,  your  fortune's  ruined,  if  you  are  not  married." 

SHERIDAN. 

Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  this  nsion 
**f  the  past  never  more  crossed  Clara's  path. 
^  spite  of  herself,  the  idea  would  haunt  her, 
*^d  a  nameless  dread  seemed  to  hang  over  her 
^irits,  lest  in  the  crowds  of  the  Park,  or  in  the 
8*Jer  precincts  of  the  Opera,  or  at  any  place  of 
P^'>lic  amusement,  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
^S^  should  again  meet  her  sight. 
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with  Mr 

St.  CUr  to  wikom  cards  dmidd  be  senl^  ivbeB 
Sr  James  entered  the  room,  and  asdoed  tat  one 
fivLord  Desmond. 

*'  Why,  my  dear  Sir  James^"  said  Lady  Etftr 
ham,  "^you  might  as   wdl   send   one  to  die 
Grand  Sultan  himsdf,  and  with  more  chanoe  of 
his  coming  express  to  our  gala ;  you  know  Lord 
Desmond  persists  in  visiting  no  who-e— he  has 
refused  all  vour  invitations  to  dinner,  and  wiB 
never  addle  his  political  brains  by  putting  them 
into  such  a  vortex  of  gaiety  as  I  hope  this  will 
be." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Clara,  by  Jove !  Ill  try 
this  once.  '  Faint  heart  never  won  fidr  lady/ 
and  perhaps  the  old  adage  may  prove  true  for 
statesmen  as  well ;  so  fill  up  a  card  in  your  very 
prettiest  handwriting.     I  can  scarcely   believe 
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that  Stately  grave  feDow  was  once  my  fiag  at 
Eton,  and  the  veriest  imp  of  mischief,  though 
lie  was  always  a  devilish  clever  boy,  if  he  chose 
to  apply.  I  should  not  have  known  him  again, 
bat  he  at  once  recognised  me,  when  Lord  St. 
(3air  persuaded  me  to  go  one  night  to  hear  a 
fiunous  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
expected  he  would  make  one  of  his  crack 
feeches,  and  so  he  did.  At  first,  the  whole 
^g  was  a  long  tiresome  business  to  my  taste, 
though  really  when  Lord  Desmond's  fine  mellow 
iOQes  came  on  my  ear,  and  I  heard  his  impas- 
sioned flow  of  eloquence,  I  quite  woke  up  fi"om 
ite  nap  I  was  having,  and  wished  you,  Clara, 
ould  have  been  there,  for  it  certainly  was  a 
plendid  speech,  and  you  like  that  kind  of 
^g.  He  afterwards  came  round  and  spoke 
^  me,  and  reminded  me  of  some  Eton  scrapes 
had  got  him  out  of — he  really  is  a  good 
^w,  and  I  wish  he  was  not  so  engrossed  in 
•^tics ;  he  seems  to  care  for  nothing  else  now, 
^pt  his  little  girl.      I  think  he  does  like  her. 
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for  when  I  told  him  of  your  admiration  of  her 
in   the   Park,   he  really  looked  animated  ud 
pleased,   though  when  1  asked  him  to  oome 
himself  and  be  introduced  to  you,  he  looked  is 
cold  and  abstracted  as  ever  again,  and  said  he 
never  went  into  ladies'  society :  it  broke  into  Us 
studies,  and   disturbed  his  regular   rules.    A- 
stupid  hard  life  he  must  have  of  it ;  however,  if 
he  like  fame,  he  has  got  that  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  he  will  be 
the  next  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when  one 
is  appointed.     By  Jove !  hell  enact  the  King  to 
perfection,  and  redress  poor  Ireland's  wrong* 
into  the  bargain.    But  I  must  not  stand  prating 
here  any  longer,  I  shall  be  too  late  ;  so  give  me 
the  card,  I  will  leave  it  myself  as  I  pass  his 
house  on  my  way  to  Tattcrsairs." 

"  I  really  wish,"  said  Lady  St.  Cliur,  as  Sir 
James  left  the  room,  "  it  were  possible  by  any 
means  to  tempt  this  great  lion  of  public  notoriety 
to  bless  us  poor  women  with  a  sight  even  of  biS 
renowned  -person.     Lord    St.  Clair   says  he  i* 
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remarkably  handsome  and  pleasing  in  his  man- 
ners ;  it  is  a  perfect  shame  to  waste  the  good 
gifts  of  nature  thus  on  a  surly  politician/* 

"  Nay,"  replied  Clara,  laughing ;  "  I  never 

heard  he  was  surly — I  will  take  up  the  cudgels 

of  defince  for  the  absent.     All  the  men  who 

know  him,  speak  in  raptures  of  his  agreeableness 

—it  certainly  is  tantalizing  to  hear  for  ever  of 

ndi  a  wondrous  prodigy,  and  never  even  get  a 

g^pse  of  hinL     It  is  singular  that  he  is  never 

by  any  chance  to  be  met  with  any  where !" 

"  I  suppose,  Clara,  you  will  ask  the  Kingsland 
fiimilj'  to  your  ball  ?"  said  Lady  St.  Clair.  "  It 
K  true  they  are  dreadful  bores,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  exdude  all  who  come  under  that  denomina- 
tion." 

"  No,  indeed,  or  I  fear  our  visiting  lists  might 
lose  some  of  their  greatest  names.  But  posi- 
tively the  Utile  Marchioness  of  Stavordale  is  a 
i^rfeeming  point  for  all  the  family — I  think  she 
git)W8  more  agreeable  every   time   I  see  her; 
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and  at  Alxnack's  last  week  ihe  was  so 
ingfy  dressed,  she  looked  almost  handsome.'* 

*'And  do  you  know,''  demanded  Lady 
Clair,  "  to  whose  taste  she  is  inddited  for  thr  ^r-^ 
*  becoming  dress  ?' 

''  No ;  truly,  I  have  no  idea  on  the  sulgecn^ict 
but  I  should  certainly  say  she  had  no 
from  her  dowdy  asters-in-law.     It  is  a 
misfortune  to  have  no  eye  for  oolom^  and  to 

dress  as  ill  as  the  Ladies  Kingaland  always  m^  da 
Who  but  themselves  could  think  of  putl^  iang 
pink  roses  into  red  hair  ?  And  I  actually  s^ssm 
them  once  in  a  green  dress  and  blue  bonnet  !^^' 

"  Certainly,  I  cannot  admire  their  usual  st^Hyl^ 
of  habiliments,"  said  the  Coimtess ;  "  and  L^^s^dy 
Stavordale  is  too  apt  to  be  gaudy  in  hers  —  ^ 
please  me,  and  it  was  the  imusual  simplicitjf^flF  of 
her  attire,  though  equally  handsome  and  exp  ^^d- 
sive,  which  struck  me  the  other  night  as  wel^VI  ^ 
you ;    and,  when  I  complimented  her   on  ^ 

good   effect,    she   let   me   into   the   secret  ty 
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innooently  avowing  that  Ernest  Cavendish 
helped  her  in  the  choice,  and  told  her  what 
onaments  to  wear  with  it." 

"  Ernest  Cavendish !  You  astonish  one, 
Contessa!  I  had  no  idea  he  had  advanced 
to  these  terms  of  intimacy.'' 

"Ah!  dear  Clara,  you  have  not  been  so 
many  years  in  the  world  of  fashion  as  I  have, 
else  would  you  cease  to  wonder  at  such  things 
as  these.  Don't  you  remember  you  once  feared 
dreadfiillv  for  the  havoc  this  redoubtable  cava- 
^ierservente  was  to  make  in  either  my  poor  heart, 
^r  fame?  But  both  have  escaped  unscathed, 
^nd,  when  he  found  me  beyond  his  reach,  you 
fortunately  became  a  married  woman  just  in 
time  to  share  his  attentions,  and  our  being  so 
^uch  together  was  a  lucky  excuse  for  his 
exclusive  devoirs  to  me  wearing  off.  I  don't 
think  he  ever  had  much  hope  of  making  any 
impression  on  your  flinty  heart ;  but,  nevertheless, 
you  are  the  fashion." 

"If  I  have  any  insight  into  his  motives,  or 


so 

aGtioiw-^-Mul  I  thkik  I  hnw  i 

h,ymg  ngiHttt  BKge  to  the  poor  fitde  Ml* 

chioness,    and   I    fear    with    some  timm  d 

success." 

"  Sorely,  minly,"  and  La^  Easthftm,  "  jM 
cannot  mean  all  yoor  wwds  woold  tnqifyt 
You  do  not  refJly  thii^  that  Emeat  CartedUi 
bves  Lady  3tavordale?" 

"  Loves  her  I — nay,  that's  quite  a  dilfaaBt 
thing.  I  neither  said  nor  thought  that.  Bat 
that  she  does  not  love  him  I  am  hy  no  meaoi 
sure,  and  this  will  answer  his  purpose  quite  al 
well.  You  know  he  has  always  been  poor,  and, 
if  report  do  not  greatly  belie  him,  he  has 
latt'ly  lost  much  larger  sums  at  the  gamii^- 
table  than  he  can  afford.  Now,  you  know 
Lady  Starordale  is  immensely  rich.  Her  cdd 
fiither  died  last  year,  and  left  the  whole  of  his 
property  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  free  from 
all  control  of  her  husband's.  The  poor  man 
had  sold  his  daughter  for  a  coronet,  hut  when 
he  found  the  wretched  life  she  led  in  the  august 
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fBttfy  be  had  naarried  her  hito,  and  that  even 
the  stiuwheny  leaves  of  a  duke  might  encircle 
pld)eian  brakis  beneath,  he  repented  of  the 
nuseiy  be  had  ambitiously  brought  upon  his 
only  child,  and  determined  to  counteract  it  as 
nmch  as  now  kid  in  his  power  by  noaking  a  will 
so  guardedly  worded,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
tkc  Marquis  to  touch  any  of  her  money,  and  spe- 
ofically  mentioning  that  if  strong  circumstances 
should  induce  her  to  separate  from  him,  the  half 
of  the  property  shaD  go  to  her  children  by  that 
niarriage,  and  the  remainder  be  under  her  sole 
and  entire  disposal.  So  you  see  it  would  be  no 
portionless  wife  that  Ernest  Cavendish  would 
'^ve,  could  he  persuade  her  to  throw  herself 
into  his  arms ;  and  with  a  home  such  as  hers, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  great  the  temptation 
may  be.'* 

"  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  rejomed  Clara,  "  although  I  had  never 
previously  remarked  anything  particidar  in  his 
attentions  to  Lady  Stavordale.     Now,  that  you 
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draw  me  to  think  of  it,  he  certainly  has  been 
more  than  usually  assiduous   in  that  quarto', 
and  has  lately  gone  to  several  of  their  hum- 
drum,  formal  parties,  which   he  used  to  rail 
against  as  so  unbearable.'' 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  there  must  be  some* 
thing  particularly  seductive  in  his  winning  and 
engrossing  attentions  to  one  who  has  so  Ktde 
of  even  common  courtesy  at  home.  Accustomed 
to  have  all  she  says  and  does  ridiculed,  and  her 
wishes  never  consulted  in  anything,  even  aboufc 
her  child,  they  endeavour  to  make  a  cipher  of 
her ;  the  contrast  of  the  insinuating  watchfulness^ 
of  Ernest  Cavendish,  who  knows  so  well  ho^ 
to  turn  everything  to  his  own  advantage,  mus*^ 
certainly  make  a  more  than  common  impres^ 
sion  ;  and,  as  it  may  answer  his  purpose  to  do 
so,  there  is  no  knowing  how  it  may  end," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"Hep  cheek  was  pale,  but  all  composed — his  hand  had 
touched  her  owu. 

That  touch — it  waken' d  feelings  which  she  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

That  touch — what  wild  tumultuous  thoughts  within  her 
breast  it  spread ! 

^  calmly  then  she  tum'd  from  him,  but  still  through- 
out her  frame, 

Now  ever*and  anon  that  touch's  memory  came." 

DUBLIN    REVIEW. 

The  night  of  the  ball  in  question  arrived  in 
due  course  of  time.  Lady  Georgiana  Selby 
had  become  Captain  Macdonald's  wife  a  few 
Daonths  after   acting   as   bridesmaid   to    Lady 
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Eastham,  and  their  intimacy  had  increased  since 
their  marriage  rather  than  diminished.    Cir- 
cumstances still  threw  them  frequently  together, 
for,    as    Captain    Macdonald's    r^ment  wtf 
generally  either  in  London  or  its  environs,  and 
they  had  not  fortune  enough  to  attempt  any 
establishment  beyond  what  comfort  demanded* 
Clara  was  most  happy  to  be  useful  to  Lady 
Georgiana,  by  having  a  ticket  for  her  box  at 
the  Opera,  or  a  seat  in  her  carriage  for  a  morn- 
ing drive,  always  at  her  s^rice. 

The  young  wife  was  ju3t  recovered  from  her 
confinement,  and  Captain  Macdonald's  regimeat 
being  now  stationed  at  Windsor,  she,  with  her 
husband  and  child,  were  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days 
to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Eastham. 

The  two  friends  left  the  dining-room  eariy» 
to  see  the  effect  of  a  new  chandelier  in  one  of 
the  large  drawing-rooms,  which  was  arranged  for 
dancing.  Wdppert's  band  had  already  arrived, 
and  a  lively  air  caught  their  ear  as  they  entotd 
the  yet  empty  suite  of  rooms.     Everything  ^ff^ 
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m  exoelleDt  order,  and  the  ladies  had  only  time 
to  add  to  the  richness  of  their  dinner*costume 
before  the  rattling  of  carriages  and  long  rever- 
berating knocks  of  the  footmen  told  the  com- 
MQcement  of  arrivals  had  begim. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  evening, 
•nd  when  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  the 
SV9  the  beautiful,  the  great,  that  a  name  yet 
Qore  distinguished  was  whispered  about ;  and 
"Lord  Desmond  is  really  in  the  rooms,"  was 
'^2ed  about,  and  caught  Lady  Eastham's  ear, 
^  she  sat  down  from  waltzing  with  Ernest 
^Vendish,  who,  however  his  serious  attentions 
n^ht  now  be  devoted  elsewhere,  knew  that  she 
^d  her  aunt  were  the  most  admired  women  in 
Loudon ;  and  it  was  good  taste  to  be  seen  in 
their  train. 

**  I  do  congratulate  you,"  said  the  wily 
flatterer,  ''if  Lord  Desmond,  the  proud,  the 
unb^iding,  the  politician,  has  condescended  to 
BUter  the  precincts  of  a  ball-room ;  but  all  alike 
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**  you  pvB 
I  iaeney  for  Lwd 
Dssanoiiii  nfr  nercr  m  fccn  the  wondrous 
ynu.  aik  'if:  » I  ennal  be  the  attractkm 
Fk*  mm  Hadjr  pafiiEicd  busiiiess  has 
brqineeic  aim  oi  hAhtmMBt  of  his  colleagues; 
fiir  jftl  JD9  ouC  «ck  women  and  baU-haters  as 
he  ?njn;<«t!$  o;  be.  Bos  see,  Ladv  Starordale  is 
jAjkriur  XT  yrjo*  her  recrant  partner,  in  the 
fiiLjppuAie.  wiiica  is  beginning.  I  shall  rest 
during  thi2>  csmce^  or  ruber  tire  myself,  by 
tnQdng  CO  some  humdrums.** 

She  then  passed  into  the  next  room,  and  was 
prosing  with  a  Dbwager  Mardiioness,  when  Sir 
James  came  eagerly  up : 

'''  WelL  Clara,  I  have  succeeded  at  last ; 
Desmond  has  reaDy  come.  I  am  delighted, 
too,  to  see  vou,  mv  Iotc,  in  such  excellent 
looks ;   these  last  few   weeks   you   have   been 
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fiigged  and  pale,  but  now  you  are  quite  yourself 
Bgam.  I  shall  be  proud  to  introduce  such  a 
wife  to  the  most  fastidious  man  in  Eng- 
land." 

These  words  were  uttered,  as  placing  Clara's 
nn  within  bis  own,  he  led  her  to  the  other 
de  of  the  room,  where  he  had  left  Lord  Des- 
ond;  but,  missing  him  in  the  crowd,  he 
^ted  his  wife  by  Lady  St.  Clair,  and  went  in 
^tH)h  of  his  lost  prize,  for  so  he  justly  esteemed 
*  man  who  now  for  the  first  time  honoured  a 
i^don  party  with  his  presence.  Clara,  too, 
^  inwardly  gratified  by  this  additional  eclat 
her  ball,  besides  feeling  some  womanly 
rtosity  to  see  this  wondrous  man,  who  was 
Arming  all  and  everybody  by  his  eloquence. 
She  was  looking  for  Sir  James's  return  with 
is  Lion  of  the  day,  Cecil  Aston  having  taken 
^dy  St.  Clair  to  join  the  dancers,  when,  5>ud- 
^y,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  an  appa- 
tion  met  her  sight,  which  set  every  pulse  in 
motion.     She  could  almost  have  screamed,  but 
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■r  aar  cbiEtion  of  fiadiwg; 
asr.  «b>  oNild  thns  obtrude 
iiff^  tkf  anctitT  of  her  ovn 
MBBBlv'  pRNBnng  nevcr  to 
ibB  «Sn^  intnuie  himiclf 

kr  cunU  Bot  tbcn  be  bhmed,  but 
ifae  bud  B»  fwtha*  liiiie  fiir  thoiught,  far 
Wt  OTv  MmT>*d  her.  aod  bent  his  steps  that 


"  Thiok  &>d  r  she  inwardly  ejaculated,  ''  I 
am  in  a  quiet  comer  alone,  and  I  wiD  show  him, 
I  can  bear  the  meeting  he  has  thus  wantonly 
and  cnieDy  exposed  me  to.'* 

The  next  moment,  the  beloved  of  ber  youthful 
heart  stood  before  her.  The  sofa  she  was  sitting 
on  was  retired  from  the  crowd  around,  and  no 
one  seemed  looking  that  way.  Nothing  comes 
so  near  to  a  tete-a-tete'  as  a  large  party,  and  this 
night  the  extensive  suite  of  rooms  were  full, 
even  to  overflowing. 
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The  tooes  of  a  yoice  once  bo  dear,  could  reach 
Her  heart  though  unheard  by  others. 

"  If  you  had  known  the  agony  you  cause  me, 

yoQ  would  jDot,  Cl»*a«  have  asked  me  here,  but 

I  come  at  your  bidding ;  yes,  even  to  see  you 

^  another's  home,  ihe  wife  of  another^ — you 

i^e  me  come — now  you  may  triumph  at  the 

*>iT^w  of  my  soul." 

**  Good  God !"  said  the  astonished  lady : 
**  you  are  under  some  strange  delusion.  I  bid 
yo\i  come!  Heaven  knows  I  would  have 
^vtnned  you  as  the  deadliest  enemy  of  my  peace !" 
**  Nay,  say  not  this — your  very  handwriting 
®  a  treasure  to  me  now — many  dreary  years 
have  passed  since  it  met  my  eye ;  even  this  card 
®^  ceremony  is  dear  to  me ;  look  at  this  invita- 
^^^,  you  cannot  deny  your  own  handwriting." 

Clara  took  one  of  the  printed  cards  for  her 

"^  from  his  hand ;  it  was  filled  up  by  herself  to 

*^  Esui  of  Desmond. 

**  This  most  surely  I  wrote,  and  I  hear  Lord 

^^inond  is  in  the  room,  but  I  have  not  yet 

^^ti  mtroduoed  to  him." 
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The  face  before  her  grew  yet  paler,  and 
violent  emotion  quivered  through  his  frame. 

"  Did  you  not  know  my  name  was  changed? 

Do  you  no£  know  that  Lord  Desmond  stands 

before  you  ?" 

"  Good  Heavens !   no — ^how  could  I   have 

imagined  so  strange  a  thing — ^but  dt  down — ^we 
have  met,  it  cannot  now  be  avoided — we  must 
be  friends ;  William,  I  forgive  you,  let  the  past 
be  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Remember,  none  but 
Lady  St.  Clair  is  aware  that  we  ever  met  before ; 
she  knew  the  cause  of  my  siuprise  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  will  surely  recognise  you  again ;  but 
with  her  our  secret  will  be  safe." 

Sir  James  at  this  moment  returned  from  his 
fruitless  search  of  Lord  Desmond,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  him  already  conversing 
with  Lady  Eastham. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  the  Baronet ; 
"  I  have  been  seeking  you  everywhere,  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  Lady  fair ;  who  has  done 
this  for  me  ?" 

"  The  painter  of  that  lovely  picture  in  the 
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Exhibition.  After  seeing  that,  I  could  not 
doubt  of  who  was  the  original,  and  I  ventured  to 
introduce  myself  to  Lady  Eastham." 

The  words  of  Lord  Desmond  were  calm  and 

^mimpassioned,  and  the  tone  of  tender  emotion 

was  changed  for  cold  indifference.     All  traces  of 

agitation  had  passed  away  from  his  fine  features, 

Md  the  lover  of  former  days  was  merged  in  the 

pave  and  almost  stately  exterior  of  the  leader  of 

cabmets,  and  the  most  prominent  of  statesmen. 

He  still  retained  his  seat  by  Clara's  side,  and  Sir 

Janaes,  leaning  over  the  other  end  of  the  sofa, 

"^^  were  thus   conversing   on    the   common 

''^'yects   of  the   day,    when  a  favourite  waltz 

*^ck  on  Clara's  ear;  she  could  not  resist  a  glance 

^  lord  Desmond ;    in  former  years,  they  had 

^^^  danced  it  together — he  caught  the  expres- 

» 

'^^  of  her  eye,  and  his  told  the  remembrance 
^  mutual. 

**  Sir  James,  what  will  the  world  say  if  the 
"^Ve  politician  is  seen  among  that  whirling 
^^T  for  a  moment  felt  any  want  of  ardour  in 
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throng  ?  It  is  long  anoe  my  foot  has  trod  Ihst 
lively  measure,  bat,  methinim  if  Lady  Easfliam 
would  honour  me  so  far,  I  would  try  with  her  if 
former  lessons  are  still  remembered/' 

The  allufflon  was  but  too  well  understood  by 
the  throbbing  heart  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
A  strange  infatuation  seemed  to  lead  them  both 
on  to  the  trial  of  thm  strength  of  endunmoe, 
and  Clara  rose  with  a  smiling  face,  but,  Heaven 
knows,  with  feelings  in  dire  contradiction  to  her 
personal  appearance. 

She  took  Lord  Desmond's  arm,  and  with 
only  a  firmer  and  a  prouder  step  than  was  her 
wont,  for  the  pla}ing  a  part  is  generally  over- 
acted, they  passed  into  the  next  apartment 

Sir  James  gazed  after  his  wife  and  noble 
friend  with  honest  feelings  of  delight.  Never 
did  man  possess  a  kinder  heart  than  Sir  James 
Eastham ;  and  from  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
Clara  had  never  heard  a  word  approaching  to 
harshness:  on  the  contrar}',  all  she  did  was  always 
the  wisest,  and  the  best.  It  is  true,  he  had  not 
one  grain  of  sentiment  in  his  composition,  and 
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ins  wife's  love  for  him,  or  suspected  that  she  had 
4fi  power  of  loving  very  differently  to  any  feel^ 
in^  be  could  call  forth.     She  was  always  sweet- 
tempered,  and  ready  to  enter  into  his  amuse- 
ments ;  she  was  always,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  and 
l^i^crafly  in  those  of  others,  wherever  they  went, 
^  most  beautiful  and  elegant  woman  in  the 
'^m.    In  the  Park,  she  was  the  best  rider,  and 
**d  the  finest  horse  ;  what  more  could  he  desire 
^  a  wife  ?    Certainly  nothing  according  to  his 
^^^  of  married  Ufe,  and  Sir  James  Eastham 
a  perfectly  happy  man. 
Occasionally,  a  shade  of  disappointment  had 
*Ossed  his  mind  at  there  being  as  yet  no  promise 
'^   an  heir,  but  that  was  all  in  good  time,  and 
^^   thoroughly  consoled  himself  with  the  idea 
^^t  such  an  affair  would  necessarily  prevent  her 
^Qing  and  walking  about  with  him,  as  she  now 
*^  fcH*  some  months  at  least,  and  he  was  more 
"^Ud  reconciled  to  the  delay. 

He  now  felt  an  unusual  elevation  of  spirits,  at 
^-«ord  Desmond's  making  his  house  the  first  wbidi 
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he  had  visited  for  anything  beyond  a  regular 
ministerial  dinner ;  and  now  he  not  merely  came 
to  Lady  Eastham*s  ball,  but  was  actually  dancing 
with  her  himself ! 

Thus  gratified  and  flattered,  he  followed  into 
the  ball-room,  to  see  if  the  politician  could  thread 
the  mazes  of  a  waltz,  as  well  as  the  tanked 
labyrinth  of  diplomacy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  Lord 
Desmond's  waltzing,  though  it  poss^sed  a 
shade  of  the  generally  dignified  hauteur  of  his 
character  ;  he  moved  as  if  it  were  a  condescen- 
sion to  step  from  the  elevated  pedestal  of  power 
he  occupied,  and  there  was  a  gravity  in  his 
countenance  which  told  that  his  thoughts  wctc 
wandering  to  other  subjects. 

Little  did  any,  but  one  heart  there,  imagine 
what  those  thoughts  were;  that  no  subject  of 
public  weal  now  engrossed  them,  but  that  they 
were  reverting  to  scenes  and  feelings  long  gon^ 
by — to  days  of  confiding  love,  and  of  unblighted 
hope — to  the  first  sunny  morning  of  youth* 
when  unbroken  in  spirits,  and  fresh  entering 
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into  life,  he  pictured  no  laurels  of  fame  on  his 
ptth,  but  only  the  sweet  roses  of  love  scattered 
t)y  one  gentle  hand. 

And  his  partner,  how  did  she  bear  herself,  as 
bus  again  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  first  and 
dy  love ;  did  no  woman's  emotion  kindle  on 
^  teD-tale  cheek  ?  No,  Clara  had  not  passed 
^  ordeal  of  three  London  seasons  in  vain ;  she 
^  taught  her  brow  too  well  to  conceal  the 
Motions  of  her  heart,  now  to  fear  detection  ; 
^  when  the  work,  the  hard  and  toilsome 
^i*lc  of  years,  might  at  once  be  overthrown  by 
^  weakness  of  a  moment. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  a  shade  of  con- 
lousness  flit  across  her  features  as  she  passed 
^y  St.  Clair  in  the  dance,  who,  perfectly 
5^dered  by  seeing  Ckra  with  such  an  un- 
T^ected  partner,  could  not  conceal  the  expression 
^  her  fece,  which  was  answered  by  Cecil 
Eton's  whispered  explanation. 

**  Well  may  you  look  astonished.  Lady  St. 
"Ur;  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  the 
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^kSamjfimaL  poEdal  Lord  DesoMod  nboot 
hBgnmbeadtacbe  wfaitlof  m  wiki?  BotbB 
reaHy  t^inces  superbly,  and  be  and  Lady  EasAaiKi 
ve  vi2rtii  kuking  aL  as  the  most  spk&did  pair 
ciktf  can  be  imagiDed.     Her  cfaanns  most  mdeel 
be  iaTXKudbie. as  eren  ke  t^brougfal  to  worshiptt 
their  shrine.     Ii  k  singular  thai,  thus  sedudiDg' 
himseif  from  all  soeiecy,  and  apparently  devoting' 
his  whole  mind  to  pobfic  affurs,  he  should  du^ 
emerge,  ac  once  as  it  were,  from  his  auslerity, 
and  noc  merely  come  to  the  gayest  ball  of  th& 
season,  but  himself  mingie  among  the  dancers.' ' 
'  U    is   strmge/'  replied   Lady   St.  Clair  ^ 
'*  but  who  can  read  the  riddle  of  man's  heart,  oK" 
woman's  either  sometimes ;  so  I  think  we  wilft 
cease  to  puzzle  our  brains  with  the  cause,  but  b^^ 
satisfied  with  the  result,  which  decidedly  gives  a> 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  lustre  of  oux* 
parties ;  for  now  that  Lord  Desmond  has  ono^ 
broken  through  the  habit  of  sedusion,  he  musA 
accept  other  invitations,  and  none  will  be  badC"- 
ward  in  seeking  such  a  distmyue  addition 


{} 
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their  rooms,  for  distingu^  he  most  surely  is,  in 
Wry  acceptation  (rf  the  term,  not  merely  for 
^  pre-emineDGe  in  public  life,  but  for  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  his  personal  appearance.     I  have 
'Mird  Lord  St.  Clair  and  others  speak  of  him 
tt  handsome,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  any- 
thing so  surpassingly  perfect,  both  in  face  and 
%Ure.     There  is  a  sad  shade  of  melancholy,  and 
^hicb  some,  perhaps,  would  call  pride,  on  that 
'^^ble  brow,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  tell  of  blighted 
'^pes,  and  a  sorrowing  heart,  amid  all  the  fame 
t'^a.t  surrounds  him." 

**  No  one  seems  to  know  much  of  his 
P^Tate  histoiy,  but  the  losing  his  Countess 
*^  early  may  accoimt  for  the  expression  you 
^^^tioed.  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to 
**Xish  every  blossom  of  joy  than  the  loss  of  a 
J^^^HDg  and  beloved  wife." 

Lady  St.  Clair  said  nothing,  but  she  knew  in 

*^^r  own  mind  that  no  such  cause  as  this  preyed 

^^li  the  happiness  of  the  statesman.     She  pos- 

^^8ied  the  secret  key  to  account  for  the  insuffi- 
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ciency   of   power,    and   wealth,   and  fiune,  to 
bestow  happiness ;  and,  as  she  thought  of  ^ 
she  trembled  for  the  effect  it  might  produce  oa 
Clara's  firm,  but  yet  naturally  sensitive  mind. 

Immediately   that    the    waltz    ended,  Lord 
Desmond  sought  a  seat  in  a  situation  as  litde 
exposed  as  might  be  to  general  observation,  ani« 
heedless   of    whither   her   steps   were  guided* 
Lady   Eastham    found    herself    in    the   veiy 
Turkish  tent  which  in  the  first   days  of  thar 

•r 

marriage,  her  husband  had  desired  might  be 
fitted  up  at  any  cost  to  suit  the  taste  of  his 
lovely  bride. 

"  Clara,"  said  the  deep,  yet  gentle  voice  ol 
Lord  Desmond,  "  now  we  have  met,  we  miis^ 
continue  to  do  so.  I  am  a  lonely  man  in 
existence,  with  nothing  to  love  but  my  little 
girl.  Be  to  me  a  fiiend — ^be  to  her  a  jmn 
tectress.  I  will  never  revert  to  the  past — ^i^ 
shall  be  as  a  deadly  blot  in  my  life  !  But  no^ 
— lo  have  seen  you  again,  and  to  sink  back 
into  the  desert  of  the  world  once  more  alonej 
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is  beyond  my  strength  of  endurance — is  more 
than  I  have  nerve  for.     Speak  I — tdl  me  that 
fiiendship  may  yet  be  ours  !" 
f  ''You   know   not  what    you  ask,''   replied 

I 

I       Clara;  "but  be  it  so.     One  question  only  of 

^  pasty  and  then  we  will  speak  of  it,   we  will 

fliink  of  it,  no  more.     Explain  this  change  of 

'J^nae— how  do  I  now  see  you  Lord  Desmond  ?" 

'*  You   have   probably    forgotten    that    my 

Diother  was  a  Desmond,  but  so  distantly  related 

^    the  then  Earl,  that  we  had  ourselves  well 

^h  forgotten  that  the  title  and  estates    de- 

^^^dided  in  the  female  line,  foiling  any  other. 

Several  brothers  died  successively  in  childhood, 

*'^^,  in  short,  most  unexpectedly  the  title  has 

'^t^y  devolved  on  me.     There  is  a  fine  old  place 

^'^  Ireland,  but  that  is  nothing  to  me  now.     I 

^^^^tinot   live  in  retirement — the   excitement  of 

Politics  seems  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  I 

^^^^  exist.     This  is  the  first  evening  I  have  ever 

^"^^laxed  from  dose  attention  to  business  since  I 

*^^gan  my  London  career.     When  I  took  my 
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seat  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  it  was  with  the 
determination  of  dedicating  my  time,  mj 
talents — in  short,  my  life  to  the  service  of  my 
country ;  it  was  the  only  source  oS  eti^>'ment 
open  to  me.  I  knew  yoo  were  in  London. 
Even  smong  the  circles  of  diplomacy  I  ca\M 
not  shot  out  the  praises  of  your  traDscendent 
beauty.  I  constantly  dreaded  a  meeting,  and 
avoided  evwy  jilace  of  public  resort  as  I 
would  hare  done  the  plague.  I  refused  ern^ 
invitation  to  parties,  where  there  was  even 
»  possibility  of  seeing  you.  I  even  evaded  the 
commands  of  my  Sovereign,  and  excused 
myself  from  attending  either  at  the  drawing- 
rooms  or  public  entertainments  at  the  Palace, 
where  my  appearance  was  graciously  dispensed 
with,  on  the  plea  of  my  spirits  not  baring  yet 
recovered  from  the  sudden  death  of  Lady  Des- 
mond. Heaven  forgive  me,  Clara,  for  this 
deception ;  hut  you  at  least  know  tliat  no  truer 
motive  could  be  assigned  for  my  stu<fious  vaA 
determined  avoidance  of  all  sodety.   My  solemn 
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pfomiw  of  nevw  crosmng  your  path  was  always 

before  my  eyes ;  and  God  knows  nothing  could 

hive  made  me  break  it,  but  what  I  conceived  to 

be  your  own  express  wish.  I  never,  for  an  instant, 

nspected  that  you   did   not  know  the  Lord 

Desmond  of  to-day,  was  the  ill-fated  Fitzgerald 

rf  former  years — ill-fated  years.     Yes,  Clara,  it 

^ttms  ft  destiny  which  led  me  on  to  the  infatua- 

^   of    play,   a   vice    I    never    indulged    in 

^ore    or    since    that    fatal    evening    which 

'^'ecked  my  every  hope   of  happiness ;  and  it 

•®^Das  now  the  same  destiny  which  gives  you 

'•dc  to  me  as  a  friend,  with  that  very  jewel 

Varkling  on  your  brow,  to  gain  which  for  you, 

I  Bo  madly  at  last  staked  my  all.     You  look 

••tonished,  and  well  you  may.     It  does  seem  a 

^gular  coincidence,  at  least,  that  the  ornament 

''^^  bound  amid  your  hair  is  the  identical  one 

1   saw,  and  determined  should  be  yours.     It  is 

^CK>  remarkable  to  be  mistaken.     That  golden 

*wpent,  which  twines  round  your  raven  tresses, 

^th  its  rings  gemmed  with  precious  stones,  and 
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eyes  of  the  bri^test  diamonds,  has  just  tl[^'^ 
effect  I  knew  it  must  hove,  emaiding  701^*^ 
Grecian  head.      The  price  was  begfond 
means,  but  a  strange  fasdnatinn  seemed  to 
in  those  sparkling  eyes,  and  I  was 
the  bauble  should  be  youza.     For  ihb 
folly,  I  ventured  on  the  dangerous  experiment 
the  gaming-table.     You  know  the  result ; 
now  when  I  see  you  again,  after  years  of 
and  separation,  you  are  restored  to  me 
this  fatal  jewel  glittering  on  your  brow, 
given  by  another  hand   than  mine.      Surd; 
surely,  there  is  a  wondrous  fate  in  this, 
I  would   augur  that  now   we  may    meet 
friends." 

"  This  is  a  strange  tale,  indeed,"  said  Clara';^^ 
agitated  voice ;  "  but  no  more.  We  must  talff^ 
no  more  apart.  I  will  introduce  you  to  Lad^ 
St.  Clair ;  we  will  be,  as  you  say,  a  &mily 
friends.  I  yield  to  the  inscrutable  decrees 
fate ;  God  grant  we  mistake  not  the  interpi 
tion  of  its  decrees !" 
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Ad  unusual  happiness,  '^  the  light  of  other 
days,"  beamed  on  Clara's  speaking  countenance, 
« she  introduced  Lord  Desmond  to  her  aunt, 
ind  observed  the  kind,  almost  affectionate, 
wumer  with  which  she  received  him.  Again 
the  melodious  tones  of  his  well-remembered 
^^  sounded  on  her  ear,  and  she  listened,  as 
iKnind  by  a  dangerous  spell,  to  the  accents  still 
*>  dear,  even  when  in  general  and  indifferent 
^conversation  with  others. 

But  to  Aer,  what  coidd  be  indifferent  that  fell 
^01  his  lips  ?  and  to  her,  there  was  still  a  look 
°*  deference  and  observance,  which  too  fatally 
P^ke  to  her  heart,  that  she  reigned  in  his  with 
"  the  force  of  undivided  supremacy.  His 
^versation  might  be  to  others,  but  there  was 
^^  a  look,  a  nameless  something,  by  her  not 
^  be  mistaken,  which  told  the  tenor  of  his 
^oughts. 

He  requested  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Clair  woidd 
^Ui  a  party  he  had  in  contemplation  to  sail  up 

VOL.    II.  E 
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thr  Tivcr,  aoA  spend  »  long  Gummer's  dty 
his  ^ifla  at  Richnvood. 

"  I  shall  beg  you  and  Iddy  Eastham  to  ' 
your  owQ  day,  and  giw  the  invitations. 
yet  I  have  mingled  in  no  general  socit-ty ;  1 
my  old  friend,  Sir  James  Eastham,  has  mi 
me  break  through  my  hermit  life  to-night,  i 
I  feel  that  once  more  exposed  to  the  charm 
female  society,  1  cannot  ^ain  forego  it 
now,  in  mercy,  ask  me  to  your  house  as  of 
as  you  please — the  spell  which  bound  me 
solitude  is  broken." 

Lady  St  Clair  eageriy  engaged  Lord  E 
mond  for  her  $oirie  on  the  morrow,  and 
early  day  was  fixed  in  the  following  week 
their  expedition  to  Richmond.  It  was  a  pi 
quite  accordii^  to  Sir  James  Eastham's  o 
heart ;  and  he  declared  he  had  not  forgot 
his  Eton  skill  io  rowing,  which  then  should 
put  to  the  test 

Lady  Georgiana  Macdoaald,  and  her  busbi 
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d  sbter,  were  introduced,  and  included  in  the 
rty.  Cecil  Aston  was  already  known  to  Liord 
smond,  their  political  career  often  bringing 
em  together;  he,  then,  and  Ernest  Caven- 
sh  completed  the  party,  which  was  to  be 
ludl  and  friendly. 

*'At  Richmond,  at  least,  let  us  fly  from  a 
owd,"  was  echoed  by  the  favoured  few  among 
e  invited. 


E  2 


CHAPTER  VII. 


« 


The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 
With  hreath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  blooi 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn» 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb. 
And  glowing  into  day." 

CHILDK    HAROLD,    CAKTO  I 


"  At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  moon  roec 

another  sun 
On  the  banks  of  the  majestic  river." 

BOGXBfl. 
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awnings;  and  another  followed  in  the  rear, 
containing  a  band  of  choice  musicians,  yet  more 
to  enliven  the  scene. 

The  party  assembled  in  high  spirits  for  a 
real  day  in  the  country,  which,  coming  amidst 
the  din  and  dust  of  London  life,  seems  fresh 
as  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Even  Lord  St 
Clair  cast  away  the  cares  of  State,  and  seemed 
determined  to  be  happy  as  the  youngest,  evi- 
dently pleased  and  flattered  with  the  marked 
deference  and  consideration  he  met  with  from  a 
statesman  so  much  looked  up  to  as  Lord  Des- 
mond. Little  did  he  dream  the  cause,  or  that 
being  the  unde  of  Clara  was  the  secret  spring 
from  whence  arose  all  this  respect  and  attention. 
Not  that  by  this  anything  derogatory  is  in- 
tended to  the  character  of  this  esteemed  noble- 
man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  always  looked 
up  to  by  all  as  a  pattern  of  the  ancient  noblesse 
of  our  country,  and  there  was  an  honour  in  his 
sentiments,    and   an  upright   integrity  in    his 
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actions,  which  shed  a  yet  higher  lustre  on  \k 
station  and  rank  in  society. 

But  it  was  not  these  estimable  quafities, 
although  they  were  not  overlooked,  which 
softened  the  manners  of  Lord  Desmond,  even 
into  affectionate  respect  when  addressing  Lord 
St.  Clair;  it  was  because  he  saw  him  hold 
almost  a  father's  place  in  the  love  and  revereiMX 
of  his  niece,  whilst  he  reciprocated  with  the 
genuine  kindliness  of  his  nature. 

The  party  had  received  one  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  in  Lady  Stavordale,  who, 
*  when  she  heard  of  it,  asked  so  earnestly  for  an 
introduction  to  Lord  Desmond  at  Lady  St 
Clair's  last  soir^e^  that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  her  wishes,  even  though  Lady  Eastham 
much  doubted  the  august  Duchess  granting  her 
daughter-in-law  permission  to  join  them,  with- 
out herself  and  daughters  being  included,  which 
Clara  politely  stated  would  make  their  numbcff 
too  large.     However,  for  once,  "  her  Grace  of 
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Frowns/^  as  Lady  St.  Clair  sometimes  laugh- 
ingly called  her,  oondesoended  to  be  propitious, 
and  the  young  Marchioness  gratefully  accepted 
the  courteous  invitation  which  Lord  Desmond 
^adly  extended  to  any  friend  of  Clara's. 

There  was  besides  a  native  gentleness,  and 
naSvet^  of  manner  in  Lady  Stavordale,  which, 
wfaoi  removed  from  the  supercilious  observation 
of  her  husband  and  his  family,  spread  an  irre- 
sistible charm  over  her  manners,  which  their 
arrogant  hauteur  cast  completely  into  the  shade 
when  they  were  present.      Her  heart  always 
seemed  to  warm  towards  Lady  St.  Clair   and 
Clara;   and   she  never  appeared  so   happy  as 
when  she  sometimes  brought  her  darling  boy 
with  her  in  her  carriage  for  an  early  call,  and 
Saw    them    kindly   admire    his    extraordinary 
childish  beauty. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  this  natural 
source  of  happiness  was  embittered  to  her  at 
bome  by  the  constant  interference  of  the 
Duchess  in  all  her  maternal  plans,  and  the  per; 
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feet  indifferenoe  whidi  his  fatiher  seemed  to  show 
to  this  idol  of  her  love,  except  as  the  destined 
receiver  of  the  bmSiy  honours  of  the  KiDf^ 
lands. 

It  cannot  then  be  wondered  at  that  ttii 
young  creature  gladly  escaped  from  the  iron 
rule  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  listened  wide 
perhaps  too  pleased  and  confiding  an  ear  to  tb 
insinuating  flatteries  and  attentions  of  theac 
knowledged  most  captivating  man  of  the  daj 
when  he  chose  to  make  himself  so ;  and  tha 
Elmest  Cavendish  did  so  choose,  we  have  already 
seen  in  a  former  conversation  between  Clar 
and  her  aunt. 

The  party  landed  on  the  lawn  of  Lon 
Desmond's  Richmond  villa  early  in  the  da) 
and  luncheon  was  provided  in  a  tent,  erectei 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  the  beautifii 
grounds  surrounding  the  house. 

The  trees  were  fine,  and  himg  their  waviog 
branches  over  the  Thames,  towards  which  tb 
grass  sloped  with  velvet  softness :  the  shrub 
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beries  were  intersected  with  winding  walks  and 
seats,  ready  for  repose  or  conversation,  and  the 
^NKse,  thou^  small  in  comparison  with  Eastham 
Court,  or  St  Clah-  Park,  still  was  extensive 
eoomgh  for  enjoyment,  and  to  give  all  the  charm 
(f  the  comitry.      Yet  an  air  of  melancholy 
seemed  to  reign  aroimd,  and  spoke  of  an  habi- 
tation little  cared  for  by  its  owner,  to  whom,  in 
iact,  it  chiefly  served  as  a  nursery  for  his  little 
prX  and  giving  her  fresher  breezes  than  could 
blo^  round  his  town  residence. 

I^ot  that  her  rosy  cheeks  appeared  to  need 

^y  amendment,  and  as  she  was  now  bidden  to 

'^dcome  her  guests,  and  the  nurse  brought  her 

^^  decked  in  a  new  blue  sash  and  shoes,  with 

^^  dark  glossy  curls  tied  back  with  ribbons  of 

^^  Same  colour,  she  immediately  exclaimed,  as 

""^i^ing  up  to  Clara : 

See,  nurse,  the  pretty  lady  who  talked  to 

lift  ^ 

^ti  the  Park ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  great  dog, 

^  i   I  wish  so  you  had  brought  the  great  dog 

^^*i  you." 

£  3 
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"  And  so  do  I/'  said  the  good-natured  Lnd 
St.  Clair ;  "  but  ask  your  papa  to  let  yoa  oome 
and  see  us  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  you  shiik 
play  with  Banquo  as  long  as  you  like." 

"  Oh !  I  should  like  that  very  much ;  maj  I 
go,  papa  ?  and  I  hope  you  will  be  there,  too 
said  the  happy  child,  looking  up  into  Clara' ^ 
face. 

It   was   the  very  winning  look   which  hi^ 
father  had  worn  in  happier  hom-s — few  coal^ 
trace  it  now  on  his  careworn  brow — and  Cla-^^ 
at  once  saw  the  indescribable  charm  which  h^»" 
attracted  her  to  this  lovely  child  in  her  momir^ 
walks  in  the  Park.     The  likeness  was  then  \l  **" 
detined,  but  it  had  spoken  at  once  to  her  hear*^ 

Lord  Desmond  fondly  took  his  little  girl  ^ 
his  arms,  and,  as  he  stooped  his  manly  he-^Bd 
among  her  dark  curls,  an  unusual  emotion  W^^^ 
lingered  in  his  eye  as  he  raised  it,  saying : 

"  Yes,  my  love,  you  may  surely  go;  it  will  ^ 
mv  dearest  ^^^sh  that  these  ladies  shoidd  be  vc::^'*^ 
friends." 


i«:l 
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CSlara  took  the  tiny  hand,  and,  pressing  it  to 
iier  lips,  spoke  more  in  that  expressive  action 
o  the  heart  of  the  father,  than  thousands  of 
^ords  could  have  done. 

"  And  will  you  love  me  ?"  lisped  the  gentle 
oioe  of  the  child ;  "  I  have  nobody  but  papa  to 
^'Ve  me,  and  dear,  kind  nurse,  I  must  not  forget 
'^r.  But  I  should  like  you  to  love  me,  too ;  and 
bat  pretty  blue-eyed  lady,"  looking  at  Lady  St. 
^ir.  "  And  Banquo,  I  remember  his  name 
[liite  well,  he  must  love  me,  too — won't  it  be 
'ery  nice,  papa?  But  tell  me,"  said  the  yet 
shattering  little  girl,  turning  again  to  Lady 
Sastham  ;  ''  tell  me  what  your  name  is,  will  you? 
[  like  to  know  people's  names." 

"  Lady  Eastham,"  replied  her  father. 

**  No,  I  do  not  mean  that  name,  papa,  I  mean 
;he  name,  the  same  as  mine  is  Mary." 

"  Oh !  you  mean  what  is  called  my  christian 
Dame,"  kindly  explained  Lady  Eastham,  ''  mine 
18  Clara." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  name  !"  said  the  delighted 
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child ;  "  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  favourite  name  of 
papa's,  for  often  when  I  am  playing  quietly  in 
his  room,  and  he  is  busy  reading  and  writing,  I 
hear  him  say,  ^  Clara,  Clara,'  but  I  suppose  be 
was  reading  some  story  about  her,  and  did  not 
know  it  was  a  real  name,  like  mine." 

The  heightened  colour  on  Lord  Desmond's^  ^I's 
cheek,  confirmed  the  secret  his  little  girl  hadE^h^9Bid 
revealed,  but  it  passed  unobserved  by  any  \mWML0^^ 
Lady  St.  Clair  and  Clara,  who  adroitly  tumecE:><^^^ 
the  conversation  into  a  less  dangerous  channel       ^f  ^ 

The  day  passed  away  in  friendly  and  cheerfiil^J^^  ^ 
converse  :  it  seemed  a  rAinion  of  friends,  whos^»^' 
tastes  and  minds  harmonized  with  the'lovd, 
scene  around.  Sometimes  the  subjects 
rather  foreign  to  Sir  James's  pursuits,  but  wittf^-^^ 
perfect  good-nature  he  could  let  others  enjoj^oC/ 
them ;  and  finding  some  bows  and  arrows,  and> 
setting  up  a  neglected  target,  there  was  no 
of  amusement  even  to  him ;  and  he  drew  Ernes'^' 
Cavendish  on  to  giving  Lady  Stavordale  som»j 
lessons  in   archery,  who  was  nothing  loath  U^      ^ 
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become  his  pupil,  litde  deeming  that  it  was 
his  aim  to  shoot  a  far  more  dangerous  arrow  into 
her  unsuspecting  heart. 

They  returned  under  the  splendour  of    a 

sununer's  moon,  and,  as  the  full  notes  of  the 

horns  were  borne  on  the  night  breeze,  from  the 

boat  behind  them,  nothing  but  hearts  attuned 

to  the  scene  was  wanting  to  complete  its  charm. 

Perhaps  Lady  Georgiana   and   her  husband 

'^'ere  the  only  ones  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  it : 

^here  was  no  rankling  thorn  in  their  own  hearts 

t<>  dispel,  or  jar  upon  the  calm  serenity  of  the 

^oene.     In  the  full  possession  of  married  felicity, 

^liey   asked   no    further    joy.     United   in    the 

holiest  of  bonds,  they  felt  the  happiest  of  their 

Icind, 

••^Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  ofl,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself 
Albring  all  their  passions  into  love. 
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Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventiiig  wiU 
With  boundless  confidence,  for  nought  but  loTe 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

Ernest  Cavendish  had  secured  a  seat  next  to 
Lady  Stavordale,  and  there  was  a  softness,  a 
tenderness  in  the  hour,  mixed  with  the  balmy 
air,  which,  breathing  over  the  various  gardens  of 
the  villas  that   Uned   the  banks  of  the  river, 
came  to  them,  "  radiant  with  sweets,"  and  cast 
a  seducing  charm  over  the  insidious  whisper- 
ings of  his  impassioned  voice,  as  he  poured  into 
her  ear  words  which  could  reach  none  other, 
and  too  powerfully  found  an  echo  in  her  heart. 

Clara  and  Lord  Desmond  sate  apart:  each 
seemed  to  dread  a  contact  with  the  other,  an" 
feared  to  indulge  in  the  enervating  fascinatio*** 
which  the  clear,  cahn  moonlight  spread  aroua^- 
Unused  to  the  dangerous  proximation  of  ea^ 
other's  society,  each  avoided  by  a  too  speakixig 
silence  the  betrayal  of  thoughts   and  rem&«^' 
brances,  which  the  scene  and  the  hour  were  o^5' 
too  calculated  to  inspire. 
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Lady  St.  Clair,  fathoming  the  cause  of  their 
protracted  sHence,  broke  the  dangerous  charm, 
by  calling  forth  the  full  tones  of  her  finely- 
inodulated  voice,  in  a  lively  Italian  song,  bidding 
Clara  join  in  chorus. 

This  had  all  the  effect  she  desired — the  spell 
of  feeling  was  broken — each  was  able  to  see  the 
necessity  for  mental  exertion,  and  the  chain  of 
lively  discourse  was  never  allowed  to  drop  again 
until  they  landed  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  and  found 
their  carriages  in  waiting.  If  Clara's  hand 
trembled  as  Lord  Desmond  handed  her  in,  it 
was  so  slightly  that  even  he  might  have  passed 
it  unnoticed,  and  in  a  cheerful  mood  the  whole 
party  drove  to  Grosvenor  Square,  where  the 
evening  closed  with  a  fiiendly  old-fashioned 
supper  at  Lord  St.  Clair's. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Return  we  to  the  hero  of  our  tale — the  youth 
Has  grown  to  manhood,  and  the  flash  of  joy 
From  off  his  hrow  has  pass'd  away, 
And  left  the  stamp  of  sorrow,  e*en  in  the  summer 
Of  his  years,  when  ev'ry  pulse  should  beat  with 


ness. 
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It  is  necessary,  for  the  elucidation  of 
story,  to  retrace  the  path  of  time,  and  wh 
Clara  Cameron  first  sought  the  protection 
her  uncle,  to  see  how  William  Fitzgerald, 
his  final  letter  to  the  beloved  of  his  youV-  -^ 
heart,  was  hurried  on  by  dire  necessity  icr^^^ 
a  marriage  with  one  to  whom  he  was  at  I^**^^**^^ 
indifferent. 
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All  we  have  yet  heard  of  him  was  as  that 
etter  described  him,  hastening  on  the  prepara* 
ions  of  an  miion,  which  to  him  was  fraught 
Hth  bitterness  and  despair. 

When  Mr.  Jenkinson  saved  him  and  his 
ttrents  from  the  utter  ruin  his  infatuated  folly 
A  the  gaming-table  had  involved  them  in,  it 
t^,  as  his  letter  to  Clara  had  told,  with  the 
xpectation  of  raising  his  only  and  beloved 
hild  to  that  rank  in  society  for  which  he  had 
^  long,  and  hitherto  so  fruitlessly,  toiled.  For 
im,  there  was  no  fastidious  demur  as  to  whether 
>e  husband  he  had  selected  would  be  ac- 
sptable  to  his  daughter,  or  whether  he  could 
Ber  her  more  than  his  hand.  Love  and  affec- 
JOiky  with  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature,  foimd 
«>  place  in  a  heart  which,  from  earliest  boy- 
lcmmI  had,  as  drudge  in  a  country  shop,  been 
levoted  to  gain. 

We  have  seen  how  well  these  toils  had  been 
c^epaid,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
the  City  of  London  contained  no  richer  trades- 
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man  than  Oliver  Jenkinson.  He  poasessed  a 
sumptaona  bouse  at  Higbgate,  fitted  up  irith 
aU  the  luxury  wealth  could  purchase,  devoid  d 
taste.  It  was  there  his  dau^ter  was  residint 
and  there  lA^Diam  Fitzgerald  was  promised  Ae 
first  interview  with  his  intended  brides  tii^ 
morning  following  the  strange  adventure  in 
St.  James's  Street. 

The  citizen  took  care  to  arrive  at  his  oountiy 
house  in  time  for  the  usual  hour  of  breakfiust, 
and  unusual  smiles  were  on  his  lean,  spare 
visage  as  his  daughter  entered  the  room,  and 
took  her  seat  at  the  table. 

"  You  did  not  come  home  last  night,  as  I 
expected,  papa,"  said  a  soft  and  gentle  voic^ 
"  I  hope  nothing  disagreeable  detained  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  nothing  disagreeable ;  quite  ^ 
contrary.  At  last,  my  dear  child,  I  have  if^  ^ 
my  power  to  place  you  in  that  situation  ^^ 
rank  of  life,  which  your  own  beauty  and  accc^^ 
plishments  so  well  deserve  —  to  say  nothin^T  * 
the  princely  fortune  I  can  give  you." 
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Tbe  delicate,  fair  cheek  of  Louisa  Jenkinson 
was  suffused  with  blushes  at  these  words, 
dioug^  as  yet  she  understood  not  all  their  im- 
port. Brought  up  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
schools^  with  everything  that  money  could 
bestow  lavished  on  her  accomplishments  and 
dress,  the  young  heiress  could  not  yet  escape 
without  frequent  mortifications  from  the  more 
vistocratic  of  her  associates.  Her  birth  was 
c(Histantly  looked  down  upon,  and,  while  the 
Udy  JuliaSy  or  the  Honourable  Miss  Olivias, 
Uked  over  the  gay  parties  which  had  been 
jiven  by  their  parents  at  their  several  homes 
bring  the  holidays,  or  sometimes  even  of  a 
avenile  ball  given  by  royalty  at  which  they  had 
tiemselves  been  present,  poor  little  Louisa  Jen- 
inson  could  not  but  feel  the  insufficiency  of 
U  her  money  to  raise  her  to  an  equality  with 
be  nobly-born  of  the  land. 

Naturally  timid  and  retiring  in  disposition, 
^ler  talents  even  could  not  find  their  level  in 
^ius  hot-bed  for  fostering  youthful  vanity.     She 
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had  no  tales  of  greatneaa  to  relate  in  lier  turn; 
and,  when  the  anticipationa  of  her  oompanim 
led  them  to  dweU  on  the  time  when  thqr  should 
themselves  be  presented  at  Court,  and  partake 
of  the  gay  and  elegant  exdusivenen  d 
Almack's,  she  seemed  to  "  hide  her  diminaM 
head/'  and  to  think  with  mortificatioD,  tH 
instead  of  the  ermine  of  the  noUeman,  bv 
fiftther  was,  or  rather  had  been,  decked  with  the 
apron  of  the  shopkeeper. 

She  had  sufficient  tact  to  discover  that  oo&e 
of  her  present  associates  would  condescend  to 
visit  a  tradesman's  villa  at  Highgate,  howev^s 
sumptuous  might  be  the  entertainments,    ^ 
expensive  the  establishment.      She,  therefo^ 
formed  no  friendships,  which,  sometimes  be^^ 
at  school,  continue   to   shed  a  cheering  ^s*^ 
lasting  influence  over   the  whole  future   l^^ 
None  of  these  hallowed  ties  endeared  to  Loi^^^ 
Jenkinson  the  remembrance  of  her  school-d^^J^ 
at  Kensington ;  and  she  left  the  select  est^^*^ 
lishment  of  twenty  young  ladies,  superintenc^^ 
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by  Ifadame  Blancheville,  with  litUe  feeling  of 
regret,  or  hope  of  a  happier  life  in  the  home 
iriiidi  awaited  her  in  her  Other's  house. 

Had  her  mind  been  of  a  stronger  tone,  she 
eooki  have   better  wrestled  with  the  difficul- 
ties and   decided    destigrAnens  of  her  situa- 
tioD,  and  sought  in  the  resources  of  her  own 
intdlectual  pursuits  some  counter-action  to  the 
doll  monotony  of  the  stately  grandeur  which 
W  father   insisted  upon   inflicting  upon  her. 
Placing  her  in  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
fishionable   schools  he  could   find,  he   fondly 
flattered    himself  his    daughter   would    catch 
g^tility,  as  she  might  the  measles,  or  hooping- 
^ugh.     But  though  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
^ve  her  a  decided  taste  for  a  better  tone  of 
(odety  than  what  he  could  himself  offer  for  her 
^ortidpation  in,   he   could    not   unfortimately, 
»rtth  the  taste,  also  give  her  the  corresponding 
cleans  of  enjoying  it. 

When  she   returned   home,  she  necessarily 
sank  hr  out  of  sight  of  her  former  companions, 
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and  diflugh  he  aft  fiirt  denrad  her  to  Mod  pmi- 
ing  invitatioDS  to  her  titled  school-imowSi  di0 
Dever  received  anything  but  a  oold  and  almort 
supercilious  negative,  and  aft  length,  tired  out 
with  his  useless  attonpts  in  this  way  to  attui 
any  footing  in  better  society,  he  determined,  io  t 
fit  of  despair,  to  make  the  desperate  adveotore 
we  haveseen,  to  secure  to  her  a  more  aiistocntk 
name  than  his  own. 

Thus  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  ezperimenti 
he  was  gazing  on  the  face  of  his  fair  child,  and 
hoping   that   in   time  his  wealth   might  even 
enable  her  husband  to  place  a  coronet  round  bfif 
brow,  at  least  a  baronetcy   might    surely  ^ 
purchased  ;  when  a  note  was  placed  in  his  hdS^ 
which,  eagerly  opening,  he  devoured  the  conte^ 
with  evident  delight,  and  pushed  it  towards  li^^ 
Jenkinson,  saying : 

"  There,  Louisa,  my  dear,  read  that — ^you  ^ 
everybody  does  not  disdain  to  come  to  us,  ^•^ 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  true  scioim  ^ 
the  old  Milesian  aristocracy." 
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Fhe  letter  ran  thus — 

"  Dear  Sir, 
''You  fixed  in  our  meeting  last  night,  that  I 
lOdld  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you  at 
igfagate,  at  seven  o'clock  to-day ;  but  pardon 
ly  impatience    to    be    introduced    to    Miss 
enkinson,  and  allow  me  to  hasten  the  hour  for 
w  interview,  by  joining  your  luncheon  at  one 
'dock.     I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  William  Augustus  Fiizgerald. 

MiTirt'B  Hotel,  Wednesday  Morning." 

"Well,  dear  papa,"  said  the  young  lady,  after 
Wy  reading  the  letter  pushed  to  her  across  the 
*^eak£Bist-table ;  "who  is  this  Mr.  Fitzgerald? 
^  how  have  you  become  acquainted  ?  I  never 
*»«!  you  mention  the  name  before." 

**  How  I  became  acquainted  with  this  gentle- 
^,  it  is  no  use  to  tell  you,  Louisa,"  replied  the 
"^er ;  "  and  who  he  is,  I  have  already  told  you. 
*  you  had  asked  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  be 
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intraduoed  to  von,  would  be  more  to  the  pir- 
pose,  I  think.  But  you,  young  ladies,  think  it 
pretty  and  becoming  to  minoe  matters,  I  sq»- 
pose.  But  mind  me,  giil ;  I  have  indulged  iB 
your  whimseys  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power; 
and  now  I  expect  you  to  yield  to  mine,  which 
is  no  hard  command  either:  and  that  is,  to 
accept  a  very  handsome  young  gentleman  fir 
your  husband,  and  become  in  right  of  him  t 
lady,  that  none  of  your  beggarly,  proud  aris- 
tocracy need  look  down  upon.  I  tell  you,  gii 
I  have  money  enough  to  buy  them  alL" 

"  Indeed,  papa,  I  do  not  understand  what 
vou  mean.     I  have  never  even  seen  Mr.  Fitt- 

m 

gerald ;  how  then  can  he  wish  to  become  my 
husband  ?" 

Oliver  Jenkinson's  ideas  of  bartering  for  a 
bale  of  sugar,  or  a  hogshead  of  tallow,  were 
much  the  same  as  his  negotiating  for  m^ 
daughter's  hand :  each  was  to  be  bought  for 
monev,  or  in  this  case  for  money's  worth. 

Vexed  for  the  moment  that  the  advantage 
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be  had  gained  was  not  as  eagerly  grasped  by  the 
really  astounded  girl  as  by  himself,  he  replied 
^th  an  asperity  unusual  to  him,  for  he  was  in 
general  a  kind  father : 

"  Let  me  have  no  nonsense  on  this  subject, 
Louisa.  I  tell  you  at  once,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  to 
be  your  husband ;  and  when  you  see  him,  you 
^  think  yourself  very  lucky  to  have  got  so 
handsome  a  young  fellow,  with  as  good  a  name 
as  any  in  Ireland.  There  is  much  more  fear  of 
bis  not  being  satisfied  with  your  pale  face,  if 
you  look  as  frightened  as  you  do  now.  Go  up 
stairs,  and  consult  your  new  French  maid  as  to 
the  most  becoming  dress  for  this  morning,  as 
^ell  as  for  dinner.  I  will  ring  the  bell,  and 
P^e  orders  for  the  best  room  to  be  prepared 
^^^  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  I  asked  to  stay  all 
'^ht,  and  desire  that  luncheon  and  dinner  may 
"®  Served  up  in  the  best  possible  style.  I  will 
*^w  the  young  man  he  is  coming  at  least  into 
^  poverty-stricken  house." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?'* 

&ICHARD    THB   TBIBD. 

Louisa  Jenkinson  was  really  a  pretty  gH 
with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  hanging  in  ringlets 
over  a  face  which  was  only  rather  too  much  Bte 
a  wax-doll.  Her  eves  were  blue,  but  thfij 
wanted  expression,  and  the  general  contour » 
her  figure  was  good,  though  perhaps  too  petUtl 
but  now  tastefully  dressed  by  a  Parisian  mai4 
she  raight  have  passed  for  a  ladylike-looking  gH 
if  a  fastidious  observer  did  not  look  too  minutely 
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the  hands  and  feet,  those  sure  betrayers  of 

^brian  descent. 

She  was  this  morning  looking  particularly 

9,  for  the  nervous  situation  in  which  she  felt 

neif  placed  by  her  peremptory  father,  with 

further  explanation  of  the  views  of  her  in- 

ided  visitor  than  has  already  transpired,  had 

^D  a  deeper  glow  than  usual  to  her  cheek, 

d  consequently  imparted  more  of  expression 

i  intellect  to  her  eye. 

A  quick  knock  at  the  door,  as  the  clock 

■uck  one,  took  her  to  the  glass  to  see  if  her 

ris  were  yet  in  the  nicest  possible  order,  and 

B  French  collar,  of  the  newest  &shion,  without 

©•ease  round  her  pretty  white  throat.     She 

8lily  drew  on  a  pair  of  delicate  kid  gloves  to 

fe  any  deficiency  in  the  beauty  of  the  hands, 
d,  carefully  adjusting  her  drapery,  so  that  only 

s  top  of  an  exquisite  satin  shoe  was  visible, 

5  thought  to  herself,  surely  she  might  defy 

*  criticism  of  the  most  fastidious  observer. 

But  all  this  care  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
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nonchalant  young  man,  who  now  entered  the 
room,  attended  by  her  father. 

William  Fitzgerald,  like  a  man  taking  the 
last  plimge  for  his  life,  was  determined  to  cany 
it  through  with  the  most  reckless  and  hardy 
indifference ;  but  he  dared  not  trust  himself 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  interim  between 
the  hour  of  waking  from  his  feverish  and  dis- 
turbed slumbers,  seemed  only  possible  to  be 
passed   by  positive  action.     This    induced 


hurrying  on  the  final  interview  with  his  intended^zJ 
father-in-law  and   his   daughter;    and    it  wi 
anything     but     lover-like     impatience     whic 
hurried   him   into   the   presence   of    his    mis- 
tress. 

He  drove  up  as  it  were  mechanically  to  the 
highly-ornamented  villa,  called  ClareviUe  Lodge, 
and  passed  unheeding  through  a  long  train  of 
powdered  lacqueys,  which  their  master  had 
expressly  ordered  should  be  in  attendance  m 
their  dress-liveries  to  receive  him.  The  old 
man  himself  bustled  to  meet  him  in  the  haU, 
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and  a  look  of  perfect  satisfaction  pervaded  his 

countenance,  as  iie  shook   his   son-in-law,    or 

rather  his  victim,  by  the  hand,  and  led  the  way 

up  stairs  into  the  best  drawing-room,  where  he 

had   commanded   his   daughter   to   await    her 
guest. 

She  arose  with  little  visible  tremor  from  the 
sofa,  on  which  she  was  seated,  apparently  en- 
gaged with  one  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  and 
gave  that  graceful  accueil  to  her  visitor,  which 
Madame  Blancheville  was  particularly  solicitous 
to  impart  to  her  pupils.  The  curtsey  was 
according  to  the  last  rules  of  a  French  dancing- 
master,  and  the  smile  was  neither  too  slight  nor 
too  marked  to  infringe  the  laws  of  a  Lord 
Chesterfield. 

William  Fitzgerald  bowed  low  to  hide  a 
greater  agitation  in  his  own  manner  than  was 
betrayed  by  the  fair  little  being  before  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  somewhat  relieved  by  her  ex- 
terior, though  there  was  nothing  in  her  insipid 
face  to  remind  him  of  the  soul-beaming  eye  of 
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the  woman  he  resigned;  yet  there  was  ahogdi^r 
a  more  ladylike  exterior  than  he  expected  to 
find  in  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Jenkinson's. 

His  own  feelings  were  too  com{detely  those 
of  a  gentleman,  by  birth  and  education,  to  61 
in  any  necessar}'  courtesy  to  a  woman.  He 
knew  the  misen*  of  his  situation  was  of  liis  own 
inflicting,  not  hers ;  and  God  forbid  he  should 
wound  her  feelings,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  The 
cold  obsen'ancc  of  his  manners  w*as  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  who, 
perhaps,  thought  that  ver}*  coldness  was  a  part 
of  the  polish  of  high  society. 

Tlie  father  continued  talking  on  general 
subjects,  not  failing  to  draw  the  attention  otf" 
his  guest  to  the  splendid  harp  and  grand  piano 
wliich  ornamented  the  room,  and  which  he 
iissured  him  his  daughter  played  on  beautifiiBv, 
*'  at  Iciist  ought  to  do,  for  her  instruction  bad 
cost  him  a  power  of  money,"  till  the  butkr 
summoned  them  to  luncheon,  where  a  table 
was  prepared  with  everj*  delicacy,  and  the  most 
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expeaasive    wines  and  fruits  which   oould   be 

offered  at  that  hour  of  the  day. 

•  • 

When  their  refreshment  was  conduded,  Mr. 

Fmkinson  proposed  that  his  daughter  should 

iiow  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  gardens  and  hot-houses, 

bat,   as  he  expressed    himself,    ''the   young 

leople  might  get  acquainted,"  adding,   in  an 

x^der-tone   to   the   now   embarrassed    Louisa, 

ft  she  left  the  room  to  seek  her  bonnet  : 

**  I  shall  explain  when  you  are  gone  that  I 
^ve  informed  you  of  the  purport  of  this  visit, 
'^d  as  it  is  of  no  use  shilly-shallying  when  the 
^Ung  is  fixed,  he  may  decide  upon  as  early  a 
^Hie  as  he  pleases  for  the  ceremony  taking 
^lace — so  mind — no  difficulties  on  your  part." 

The  young  lady  returned  in  a  bonnet  and 
fathers,  better  fitted  for  a  drive  in  the  park 
han  a  stroll  in  their  own  gardens ;  nevertheless, 
lers  was  a  style  of  dollish  beaut}'  wliich 
"equired  the  advantages  of  dress,  and,  if  she 
lid  not  herself  display  much  taste  in  selection, 
ler  maid   and   milliner  took  care  she  should 
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yoHHB  notkmg  bat  ^Aat  wm  aaStf  «dl 

Bcr  ilBiiiwu  ImsinBa  pafitav  ofiaed  ber  liv 

■fin  QQ  kavk^  the  apartment,  and  as  ^e  ssir' 
ber  Freocfa  maid  prapic^  at  tfaem  through  tfaft' 
bGiod»  of  ber  luom,  which  looked  upon  tfaa 
gardeo.  she  coold  not  bdp  a  giritsh  %'anitT  at' 
the  vmr  strikingly  haDdfnme  peisoD  with  nhoin^ 
the  was  waBdng.  Xothing  could  be  t 
un>loTriiUa'  than  tbe  ooDversation  whidi 
kept  up  between  tbe  young  pan-,  wbidi  flowed 
on  with  toteniUe  floen<7  oo  tbe  last  new  C)>eni, 
tbe  [day,  and  some  lighter  wihIu  of  fictioD,  the 
scene  of  one  of  wbich  being  laid  in  Ittij, 
induced  Louisa  to  remark,  "it  most  be  de- 
lightful to  visit  those  beautiful  scenes,"  which 
led  to  a  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  her  affimic^, 
"  that  he  was  charmed  to  hear  her  say  so,  as  be 
was  desirous  of  travelliog,  if  not  ultimatdy 
settling  abroad,  so  soon  as  their  marriage  tO(^ 
place."  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  becoming 
blush  00  the  cheek  of  the  young  lady,  but  it 
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ther  cooled  as  he  calmly  proceeded :  '*  But  I 
n  not  trouble  you.  Miss  Jenkinson,  with  any 
rangements  on  this  subject ;  your  father  will 
re  you  aQ  trouble,  and  has  kindly  undertaken 
be  my  mediator  with  you  for  as  early  a  day 
possible,  or  we  shall  lose  the  best  time  of  the 
*  for  our  voyage,  which  I  propose  being  at 
X  to  Italy,  and  particularly  as  you  desire  it," 
attempted  to  add  with  some  show  of  gal- 
try,  as  he  bowed  on  relinquishing  her  hand 
they  re-entered  the  house. 
"WeD,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  have  had  a 
asant  walk,"  chuckled  the  old  man,  as  they 
ne  into  the  drawing-room.  "  I  dare  say  Mr. 
i^erald  has  made  himself  a  very  agreeable 
npanion,  eh? — much  better  than  I  should 
ve  been,  eh  ?  But  it  is  all  very  natural — 
hers  must  be  content  to  be  put  on  the  shelf 
len  husbands  come  in  the  way — eh,  Mr. 
izgerald  ?  But  you  must  let  me  come  to 
lie  of  your  fine  parties  when  you  have  taken 
iouse  in  town — eh,  Loo  ?      I  reckon  some  of 
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your  fine  schoolfellows  will  be  glad  to  be  yoor 
visitors  then,  though  they  would  not  come  to  a 
humdrum  citizen  like  mc ;  but,  as  I  have  often 
told  you,  I  could  buy  them  all  up,  so  never  look 
down  about  it,  child.  You  may  look  down 
upon  them  yet,  I  can  tell  you— eh,  Mr.  Rte- 
gerald,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Really  desirous  to  save  the  embarrassmeat 
which  her  fether's  coarse  vulgarity  could  not  bu* 
inspire  in  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  miod 
of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  stopped  tb^ 
current  of  his  ideas  by  briefly  remarking,  "  th^- 
they  should  not  be  in  London  at  present,  ^ 
Miss  Jenkinson  had  expressed  a  desire  to  trar^ 
abroad,  and  he  should  of  course  follow  her  wi^' 
by  going  immediately  to  Rome,  where  th^^* 
might  probably  make  some  pleasant  acquainC^ 
ances,  and  the  length  of  their  stay,  either  the^ 
or  at  Naples,  might  be  guided  entirely  t^ 
circumstances." 

"  Oh !    that's    it,  is  it,   eh  ?    why   Loo, 
did    not   know    you    wanted    to   see    ford^ 
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countries ;  I  thought  England  was  good  enough 
for  you,  where  all  your  father's  money  has  been 
made.     But,  however,  do  as  you  like,  do  as  you 
like ;  J  am  glad  to  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald have  agreed  so  well,  and  that  he  is  so 
willing  to  please  you  as  to  go  across  the  sea  to 
gratify  your  fancies.     I  suppose  you  think  it  is 
no  use  learning  French,  and  Italian,  and  German, 
without  going  where  you  may  show  off  a  bit,  and 
talk  them.     For  my  part,  I  •have  found  Eng- 
lish quite  enough  for  me,  and  one  tongue  is 
sometimes  more  than  enough  for  a  woman.  But 
I  don't  mean  to  twit  you  with  that,  my  dear,  for 
*  ttust  say  you  are  a  quiet  good  little  girl,  who 
*^^  no  love  for  contradiction,  and  that  will  be  a 
8ood  thing  for  you,  Mr.   Fitzgerald,  won't  it 
'^ow,  eh  ?" 

His  more  considerate  guest  evaded  any  reply, 
**y  asking  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  requesting  to 
^  shown  his  room  to  dress.  To  this  the  bust- 
*^g  host  volunteered  to  lead  the  way  himself, 
^ying  he  had  only  a  few  city  friends  coming. 
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and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  with  lus  nrk 
and  daughter.  As  they  proceeded  into  the 
sumptuous  apartment  prepared  for  Mr.  Fits- 
gerald,  the  old  citizen  could  not  refram  from 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  richness  of  the 
furniture,  which  he  declared  had  been  ordered 

by   the   Duke   of ,  for  his  place  in  the 

country,  but  the  upholsterer,  finding  he  had 
never  any  chance  of  being  paid  for  it,  preferred 
a  safer,  though  leSs  dignified,  purchaser,  in  the 
proprietor  of  Clareville  Lodge. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  my  young  friend,  that 
you  and  my  little  girl  get  on  so  well  together. 
To  be  sure  she  may  be  rather  shy  or  so,  but  yoa 
won't  find  her  the  worse  for  that,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  she  does  not  make  her  way 
among  the  great  folks  you  will  introduce  her  to 
as  well  as  any  of  them.  I  was  thinking,  my 
good  Sir,  could  you  not  introduce  her  at  Court 
before  you  go  abroad?  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  her  there,  to  say  she  had  seen  the 
Queen  of  England." 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  promised  to  see  if  there  would 
B*  an  opportunity  for  doing  this  before  they 
lOed,  and  contrived  to  get  rid  of  his  of&cions 
ad  troublesome,  was-to-be,  fether-in-law,  by 
Dging  for  the  attendance  of  his  own  valet. 
"  What,  you  young  men  can't  dress  your- 
ive&  now-a-days,  eh  ?  well,  well,  I  like  things 
'  be  in  proper  order  and  style,  though  I  can't 
>ir  to  have  any  one  fidgetting  about  me.  But 
nxm  has  a  smart  little  lass  waiting  on  her, 
id  so  it's  only  fair  you  should  have  an  atten- 
Qt,  too,  I  suppose ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
>ught  him  down  here,  for  it  looks  more 
ateel  and  grand  like,  and  if  you  have  not 
w,  you  soon  will  have  plenty  of  money,  I 
^  tell  you  that.  And  it's  no  use,  I'm  think- 
;,  to  tell  other  folk  you  had  not  a  brass 
thing  to  bless  yourself  with  last  night ;  but 
vw  mind,  never  mind,  I'll  keep  yo\ir  secret 
vgand  tight,  depend  upon  it." 
When  William  Fitzgerald  returned  to  the 
^wing-room,  he  found  the  guests  consisted  of 
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a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buggins,  just  married,  Mr. 
Alderman  White  and  his  son  and  daughter- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobbs,  just  retired  from  a  ti 
low-chandler's  shop  in  Cheapside,  with  half  i 
million  of  money,  and  the  clergyman  of  High- 
gate,  Mr.  Stanhope,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  were  the  only  guests  at  all  congenial  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  previous  habits  of  life,  if  we 
omit  Miss  Jenkinson,  whose  education,  and 
hitherto  short  residence  under  her  father's 
roof,  rendered  her  far  superior  both  to  him- 
self and  friends  in  external  manners,  and  in- 
ternal delicacy  and  propriety  of  feeling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Buggins  had  been  spending 
the  honeymoon  at  Margate,  and  expatiated  on 
the  delightful  seclusion    they  had    enjoyed  in 
a  cottage  "  quite    rural,"    covered   with  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  and  with  a   little  arbour  *^ 
one   end   of    the  garden,   where  they  had  ^ 
excellent  view  of  all  the  smart  people  walkiP8 
about,  when  they  did  not  like  to  join  tbe^ 
"  For  you  know,"    simpered   the   tall,  gawK 
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bride,  who  sedulously  sported  her  wedding- 
dress  of  white  satin  and  orange  flowers,  "  you 
Icnow,  Miss  Jenkinson,  it  is  so  painful  to  the 
delicate  feelings  of  a  young  married  lady  to  be 
^wavs  stared  at  as  a  bride,  that  I  found  it 
C|uite  unpleasant  going   often  into  the   public 

"My  dear  love,"  said   Mr.  Buggins,  **  I  am 

m 

sure  I  would  not  have  your  sensitive  nature 
bounded  for  the  world ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  you  had  taken  the  orange 
flowers  from  out  your  white  bonnet,  and  con- 
descended to  wear  coloured  gloves,  and  let  me 
^  the  same,  we  might  have  passed  for  an  old 
'Carried  couple  very  well,  and  no  one  would 
*^^ve  taken   the  trouble  to  look  after  us." 

"  Oh,  la  !  my  sweet  Tom,  how  can  you  talk 
^  ?"  replied  the  interesting  bride.  "  How  was 
^t  possible  for  me  to  seem  other  than  I  really 
^as  ;  that  I  had  just  given  up  all  for  you, 
^^^  was  no  longer  Miss  Amelia  Augusta  Hig- 
gins,  but  had  assumed  the  dear  name  of  Mrs. 
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Buggins?  How  could  I,  my  dear  dai&tg, 
forget  all  this,  or  bear  to  wear  any  other  bonoet, 
or  gloves,  than  those  in  which  I  had  beooiDe 
your  own?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  angel,  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it ;  we  passed  our  time  very  pleasantly, 
what  with  one  thing  and  what  with  another. 
To  watch  the  steam-boats  come  in  was  a  grot 
amusement,  and  we  could  see  all  that  bf 
standing  only  just  outside  our  own  gate." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  own  Tom,  that  is  a  sve«t 
remembrance.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  happy 
hours  we  have  spent  at  that  rural  wicket-gate, 
or  in  that  romantic  summer-house,  all  covered 
with  ivy  and  such  like  odoriferous  creepers— 
to  be  sure  the  seat  was  dirty  at  first,  and 
soiled  my  new  lavender  silk  dress ;  but  so 
considerate,  like  yourself,  my  dear,  you  know 
you  always  spread  your  pocket-handkerchief 
for  me  to  sit  on  afterwards." 

Mr.  Jenkinson,  being  rather  wearied  by  the 
billing  and    cooing  of  these  turtle-doves,  and 
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anxious  to  inform  the  company  that  the  gen- 
tlemanly young  stranger  was  soon  to   be  his 
Son-in-law,  attempted  the  "letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,"  as  he  would  call  it,  in  the  most 
^<ioit  and  "  natural-like"  manner. 

"I  suppose,  Mrs.  Buggins,  you  think  to  set 

tifaese  yoimg  ladies  longing  to  be  married,  as 

y cu  are  so  fond  of  talking  of  your  honeymoon, 

^s  folks  call  it ;  for  my  part,  I  never  eat  more 

Honey  then  than  at  other  times,  as  I  know  of 

I   always  think  a  nice   fresh  honeycomb  is  a 

pleasant  relish   in  a  morning,  especially  when 

the  bread  gets  a  thought  too  stale.     My  poor 

^fe.  Jenkinson,  Mrs.  J as  I  always  called 

^^  for  short,  used  to  be  very  particular  in  not 
lowing  new  bread,  as  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant. Ah,  poor  soul !  she  might  have  hot 
^fls  every  morning  now  and  the  best  Epping 
*^tter ; — ^but  I  am  shoving  off  like  from  what 
^  Was  agoing  to  say,  that  you,  Mrs.  Buggins, 
^oxild  be  making  all  the  young  ladies  agog 
^    be   married ;  and   the  speaking  so  well  of 
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^ 


the  holy  state  of  matrimoDy  comes  just  a-jfrop6$, 
a»  wc  may  say,  to  my  little  Louisa,  there — 
does  it  not,  my  itc-ar,  vh  f 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the  blushing 
girl;  but  the  unmerdful  father,  chuckling  at 
his  owQ  conceit  answering  so  well,  continued : 

■'  Nay,  nay,  never  colour  up,  child ;  there's 
nothing  to  be  itsliamed  of,  that  I  see,  in 
nuuTjing  such  a  chap  as  this  young  un'  here. 
I  shall  be  proud,  that  I  shall,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
to  introduce  you  as  my  son-in-law,"  suiting 
the  action  to  the  words  wiUi  a  hearty  slap 
on  the  back. 

£xcessively  annoyed  and  ashamed  at  the 
observation,  and  congratulations  which  this  cha- 
racteristic speech  brought  on  himself  and 
Louisa,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  never  more  relieved 
than  when  dinner  was  announced  by  the  pordy 
butler,  who  looked  ten  times  more  like  a  gentle- 
man than  his  master,  and  he  offered  his  arm 
to  the  confused  girl  by  his  side. 

Mrs.  Buggins  rose  in  haste,  lest  her  privily 
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of  bride,  in  preceding  the  rest  of  the  company, 
should  be  overiooked,  and  determined  that  for 
once  Mrs.  Stanhope  should  not  be  led  out  first, 
though  she  was  a  baronet's  daughter,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  long  been  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Dobbs,  who,   possessing 
as  many  thousands  as  she  did  himdreds,  thought 
it  a  very  imjust  thing,  constantly  to  be  placed  in 
the  background,  but  which  she  always  took  can* 
to  emerge  from  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
make  her  carriages,  her  horses,  her  graptaies 
and  pineries,  &c.,  bear  a  prominent  part  in  con- 
versation, and  thus  mortify  the  proud,  thougli 
poor,  pai-son's  wife. 

If  it  were  possible  for  her  vulgar  and  purse- 
proud  mind  for  a  moment  to  penetrate  into  that 
of  a  real  gentlewoman,  she  would  have  seen 
^th  vexation  how  completely  her  attempts  to 
°W)rtify  fell  innoxious,  and  even  completely 
unobsen^ed  by  Mrs.  Stanhope.  Bred  up  in  the 
oU  ancestral  halls  of  an  English  country  hous(% 
she  yet  thought  it  no  degradation  to   seek  a 
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more  humble  home,  when  shared  by  one,  ber 
equal  in  birth,  alike  bom  and  educated  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Very  sure  are  we,  that  if  there  were  more 
such  clergymen  as  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Churdi 
need  fear  neither  downfall  nor  diminution  of 
respect.  Retaining  his  station  of  gentleman  in 
the  world,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  his  parishioners 
with  respect,  and  keeping  the  even  tenour  of  his 
way,  was  unshaken  by  the  various  winds  of 
doctrine,  which  are  calculated  to  lower  and 
weaken  the  venerable  establishment  of  our 
Church. 

When  the  important  business  of  being  seated 
at  table  in  due  observance  to  the  laws  of  prece^ 
dence,  of  which,  be  it  known,  those  who  have 
the  least  title  to  any  are  the  most  tenacious, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  looked  round  with  satisfied  pride 
on  the  sufnptuous  entertainment  spread  before 
him,  and  the  prodigious  display  of  gold  aod 
silver  plate. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  retained  b^ 
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nt  by  his  daughter,  and  nodding  with  a  know* 
Qgwink : 

^^You  have  not  things  in  better  style  than 
his,  I  reckon,  at  any  Lord's  at  the  West-end, 

b?    I  never  ask  my  friends  to  dine  with  me 

0  stanre  them,  eh  ?" 

''Let  me  give  you  some  of  this  venison, 
b.  Alderman  White,  I  assure  you  it's  prime ; 
(m1  so  it  ought  to  be,"  whispering  an  audible 
ade  to  Mrs.  Buggins  ;  "  what  do  you  think  I 
m  for  it  ?" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  I  cannot  say,"  sim- 
ered  the  interesting  bride,  "  I  am  but  a  young 
ausekeeper  as  yet,  you  know,  and  but  little 
xmstomed  to   the  price   of   meat.      Indeed, 

ly  dear  Mr.  B is  so  kind,  he  wishes  me 

>  take  no  trouble  of  this  sort  myself,  but  to 
iftve  everything  to  the  servants." 

"  That  won't  do,  Mrs.  Buggins,  depend  upon 

1  *  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,'  eh ! 
ou  know  the  old  proverb  ?  eh  !     But  excuse 
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mv  blantness,  I  mean  no  offence.  Ma'am.  But 
I  should  never  have  got  this  hamidi  of  venison 
if  I  had  left  it  to  other  people,  I  can  tell  you. 
But  it's  a  capital  story;  IH  give  the  whole 
history.  I  was  a  rumm^ng  about  to  find 
some  venison,  it  being  very  scarce  just  now ; 
and  as  I  went  into  a  great  poulterer's  shop,  who 
always  has  prime  game  of  all  sorts,  what  did  I 
spy  but  this  venison.  *  So,'  says  I,  *  What's 
the  price  of  that  there  haimch  ?'  *  It  is  sold. 
Sir,'  replied  the  man,  '  it  is  going  off  directly  to 
Lord  Biggleswade's.'  *  I  didn't  ask  if  it 
sold,  did  I  ?*  says  I,  *  I  asked  the  price  of  it.^ 

*  Half-a-cro\^Ti  a  pound,'   replied    the  butcher— 

*  Half-a-crown  a  pound  is  it,'  says  I,  *  and  y 
won't  see  vour  money  vet  awhile  from 
Biggk^swado,  I  can  tell  you  that.  So  I  will  give^"^^ 
you  four  shillings  a  pound,  paid  down ;'  and  FHT  ^ 
suited  the  action  to  the  words,  and  took  out  aE5  * 
well-fillcd  purse.  Didn't  I  get  it  then?  KT  1 
fancy  I  did  in  a  jiffy.     So  I  wraps  it  up  in  my 
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pockrt-bandkerdiief,  and  calling  a  cab,  took  it 
off  at  ooce.     Now  is  not  that  a  good  un?" 

"  Miss  Jenkinson/'  said  Mr.  Alderman  White, 

**  ynSl  you  do  me  the  honour  to  take  wine  ? 

You  young  ladies  always  prefer  light  French 

^^es,  I  think ;  I  dare  say  there  is  Bucephalus 

^n  the  table,  if  you  choose  it." 

"No,  Mr.  Alderman,  there  is  none  of  that 
there  sort,  my  butler  says  it  is  quite  second- 
J^te,  and  gone  out  of  fashion ;  but  you  will  find 
hock  and  champagne ;  and  there's  some  cotty 
"^^tiyy  much  bragged  of  just  at  present ;  perhaps 
you  will  try  that." 

"  Much  obliged.  Sir ;  no,  ITl  even  keep  to 
"^'liat  I  know.  I  am  not  fond  of  these  new- 
^hioned  names.  Will  champagne.  Miss  Louisa, 
*^  agreeable  to  you  ?" 

The  really  excellent  dinner,  dressed  by  a  first- 
^te  French  cook,  would  have  gone  oflF  extremely 
^^  if  the  oflicious  host  would  only  have  been 
^tisfied  to  let  the  well-trained  servants  hand  it 
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round  in  proper  rotatioD ;  but  this  did  not 
at  all  to  satisi^'  his  notions  of  hospitalit)' 
nil  attempts    at    amversation    were    constantly 
stopped  Mp-ith ; 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  hope  you  take  care  of 
ladies  next  you."     "  Louisa,  my  dear,  I  doiil 
think    Mr.    Dobbs  has  made    half  a  dinn»;' 
"  Miss   Stanhope,    you    young   ladies    live   a| 
nothing ;  but  perhaps  you  are  waiting  for  til 
sweet  things.     I  havn't  Inst    my  sweet    tooth  j 
myself  yet,  and  like  those  sort  of  kickshaws^ 
only  I  can  never  make  out  their  names  dow-»— 
days.     There  is  a  new-fangled  sort  of  puddii^^ 
baked  in  a  paper,  all  froth  like,  which  comes  ina 
well  at  the  end  of  all,  for  it  takes  up  no  rooniM 
caBed  a  suffly.     I  dare  say  there  will  be  one  to- 
day.    Miss  White,  you  have  no  currant-jdly  to* 
your  venison ;  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  see  yotu 
eating  it  without." 

Wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  dinner-scene,* 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  fain  to  leave  the  gentlementf 
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early,  and  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  which 
called  forth  some  broad  jokes  on  his  haste  to 
join  his  bride  elect. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Stanhope  gave  them  some 
really  good  music,  in  which  Louisa  took  a  part, 
and  performed  very  creditably  on  both  the  harp 
and  piano.  Her  voice,  too,  was  pleasing,  and 
she  had  been  well  taught,  though  there  was  no 
natimil  t^ste  to  breathe  anything  of  feeling  into 
tier  singing,  which  formed  as  striking  a  con- 
trast as  could  well  be  conceived  to  the  soul-felt 
harmony  over  which  William  Fitzgerald  liad 
iiung  enraptured  during  his  brief,  but  blissful, 
sojourn  in  Scotland. 

There  was  nothing  here  to  remind  him  of 
the  past, -and  it  was  well  for  him  it  was  so,  or 
liis  manners  might  have  appeared  yet  more 
abstracted  than  they  were. 

*'  Really,  Miss  Jenkinson,"  said  the  Alder- 
man's daughter,  as  they  went  into  Louisa's 
dressing-room,  "  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  a 
very  entertaining  lover;  to  be  sure  he  is  very 

VOL.    II.  •       G 
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attentive  to  you,  and  all  that,  but  I  should  Eke 
a  little  more  fan.  Now,  my  Mr.  Brown  makes 
me  die  with  laughing  all  day  long :  he  makes 
such  a  many  droll  jokes  about  turning  While 

into  Brown.      I  wish  he  had  been  here  to-dav." 

* 

"  You  know  I  have  never  such  high  spirits  as 
you  have,"  quietly  replied  Louisa ;  '*  besides,  it 
appears  to  me  more  gentlemanly  to  be  rather 
grave.  I  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  suit  me 
much  better  than  if  he  were  more  noisy." 

"  Well,  that's  all  taste,"  added  the  vivacious 
young  lady.  "  For  my  part,  I  like  a  bit  of  fiin  ; 
but  I  must  confess  certainly  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is 
uncommon  genteel,  and  certainly  handsomer 
than  my  Mr.  Brown,  though  I  have  not  the 
dislike  to  red  hair  which  some  people  have." 

After  this  specimen  of  a  citizen's  dinner  ^^ 
Highgatc,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  spent  as  little  time  a^ 
was  consistent  with  common  decorum  with  his 
affianced  bride ;  he  excused  himself  bv  the  desire 
to  hasten,  by  his  personal  superintendence,  ^ 
the  voluminous  law-preparations  for  their  mar- 
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riage :  besides  which,  there  were  carriages  to 
select,  servants  to  hire,  and  many  other  things 
which  he  pleaded,  necessarily  made  his  Highgate 
visits  few  and  short. 

Fortunately,  Louisa  Jenkinson  was  easil} 
satisfied,  and  her  father  was  too  much  gratified 
with  all  the  grand  preparations  going  forward, 
ever  to  have  time  to  perceive  any  faults  in  his 
intended  son-in-law. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  hride  ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  hut  was  not  that  which  mat:! 
The  storUght  of  his  boyhood?" 

BTRON. 


If   Clara's   wedding-day  had   been    one 
fearful    exertion    to   her   mental   courage    a^^*^" 
powers   of  calm   endurance  amidst  conflict^^^'^8^ 
feelings,  how  much  more  acute  must  have  b^^^^° 
the  agony  of  William  Fitzgerald  as  he  fou^—"" 
the  moment  arrive  wh(»n  he  must  lead  anott^^"^^'" 
than    the    ever    fondly-cherished    idol    of    ^^^ 
youthful  heart,  to  the  altar  of  his  God,   a. 
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there  vow  an  affection  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  bestow  ? 

He  might  weQ  have  said  to  the  tranquil  being 
bv  his  side : 

"  Smile  on,  nor  yentnie  to  unmask 
Man's  heart,  and  view  the  hell  that's  there." 

The  only  aDeviating  drop  in  the  cap  of  bit- 
terness which  he  must  drain,  even  to  the  dr^s, 
was  the  consoling  thought  that,  though  the 
mad  destroyer  of  his  own  happiness,  he  should 
not  necessarily  involve  that  of  the  unsuspecting 
young  creature  who  was  so  soon  to  become  his 
own. 

Fortunately  for  her,  nature  had  neither  en- 
dowed Louisa  Jenkinson  with  sensitive  feelings, 
nor  an  ardent  temperament.  All  within  was  as 
cold  and  unimpassioned  as  the  dear  blue  of  her 
eye,  and  the  quiet  placidity  of  her  countenance. 
She  had  never  been  otherwise  than  satisfied 
with  the  scrupulous  attention  which  the  gentle- 
manly feelings  and  naturally  generous  heart  of 
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her  brtrothed  husband  always  made  a  point  of 
paying  her.  If  with  these  no  tender  obsorvuioes 
of  loye  ever  mingled,  it  was  a  want  unidt 
by  her. 

Perfectly  pleased  with  her  future  prospects, 
the  only  annoyance  she  had  met  with,  was  that 
the  haste  with  which  their  nuptials  were  huiriel 
on,  prevented  as  extensive  a  trousseau  as  she 
had  wished ;  but  wealth  can  do  much  in  hur- 
rying milliners  and  jeweUers,  and  when  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  a  duchess  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  their  variety  and 
splendour ;  and  besides,  the  impatience  of  delay 
in  the  bridegroom,  might  well  be  considered  as 
flattering  to  the  fair  young  bride. 

The  ambition  of  Oliver  Jenkinson  was  fiitty 
gratified  when  he  saw  the  elegant  new  tra^ 
veUing.carriage  in  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  drore 
up  to  Clareville  Villa  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding,  and  minutely  examined  the  united 
arms  of  Jenkinson  and  Fitzgerald  emblazoned 
on  its  panels. 
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Every  (me  knows  that  a  handsome  fee  at  the 
[carald's  College  will  ensure  a  suitable  shield 
V  every  name ;  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  had  been 
^  pleased  with  the  selection  of  three  foxes' 
fiads,  separated  by  a  fret  of  azure,  and  the 
rest  a  fox  rampant,  with  the  appropriate 
iU)tto,  ''La  sagesse  gagne  beaucoup."  And 
bough  perhaps  "  cunning"  would  have  ex- 
ressed  both  the  wiliness  of  the  animal  and  the 
iooess  in  life  of  the  man,  yet  "  wisdom"  was  a 
luch  better  sounding  word,  and  altogether 
oked  more  imposing. 

Those  new-fangled  arms  were,  therefore, 
paled  with  all  the  pretention  of  an  heiress  on 
5  ancient  shield  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  quartered 
th  the  yet  nobler  bearings  of  the  Desmonds. 
ch  are  the  strange  incongruities  which  so 
^  meet  in  human  life ! 
The  bride  was  attended  by  the  clergyman's 
^hter,  Miss  Stanhope,  as  bridesmaid,  on 
om  the  ostentatious  Oliver  had  bestowed  a 
^  far  more  expensive  than  the  finances  of  a 
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country  parson  could  have  afforded,  that  she 
might  seem,  as  he  said,  more  on  an  equality 
with    his   daughter,   totally  oveilookiiig    that  ;j 

'there  is  an  aristocracy  of  birth  &t  superior  to  ^ 

that  of  wealth ;  and  in  which  Mr.  Stanhope  was  ^ 

as  much  above  him,  as  he  was  inferior  in  a  ^^ 

well-filled  purse. 

He  was    also    pleased  with   his  dau^ter's  ^« 

selection  of  bridesmaid,  as  the  patrician  name 
of  Stanhope  would  have  a  far  better  appearance 
in  a  flaming  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  than 
than  those  of  Buggins,  Dobbs,  &c.,  &c. 

All  the  final  arrangements  completed,  the 
young  bride  was  ready  dressed  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  the  bridegroom's  step  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  hasty  and  impetuous,  but  no  corres- 
ponding ardour  burned  beneath,  and  this  seemed 
to  him  only  the  closing  act  of  a  fearful  tragedy ; 
but  at  least  it  should  be  well  played.  None  of 
his  own  bitter  grief  should  betray  itself;  and, 
though  he  might  inwardly  curse  the  very  hour 
he  was  bom,  those  curses  should  not  extend. 
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if  at  least  the  gentlert  observance  could  evade 

them,  on  the  head  of  the  young  wife  he  was 

going  to  take  to  love  and  to  cherish,  to  watch 

oirer,  and  protect,  till  death  should  them  part : 

the  first  dause  of  this  tender  engagement  he 

kniew  was  b^ond  his  power  to  fulfil.      The 

only  one  he  oould  ever  love  was  separated  by  a 

fearfid  gulf,  over  which  it  was  impossible  even 

now  to  gaze  without  a  crime ;  but  to  guard  and 

to   protect — ^yes,  this  he  was  at  least  able  to 

perform,  and  this,  said  the  better  feelings  of  his 

^o.ture,  he  would  perform,  as  he  rushed  im- 

P^ftuously  into  the  room,  and  bowed  low  on  the 

^^nd  of  his  betrothed. 

The  action  might  be  too  cold  for  the   occa- 

n,  but  all  he  did  was  too  graceful  ever  to 

m  amiss  in  the  eyes  of  Louisa,  who,  if  she  did 

love  him  very  enthusiastically,  at  least  did  so 

ith  all  the  capabilities  of  her  unimpassioned 

'•^sature,  and  now   looked  with  gratified    pride 

^^T^i  the   man  so    soon    to    become    her   hus- 

G  3 
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His  WIS  indeed  m  figure  and  a  hce  wcfl  cal- 
cabled  to  please  the  most  fastidious  of  femak 
critics ;  and  Louisa  having  never  seen  Urn 
when  the  expression  was  beaming  vdth  joy  fod 
happiness,  knew  not  the  sad  alteration  whidi  s 
fixed  despair  had  made  there.  It  was  no  fitful 
grief  of  an  April  day,  which,  in  clouds  one 
moment,  may  shine  out  again  in  brightness  the 
next,  but  the  settled  gloom  of  a  November  sky. 

Yet  no  iU  temper  was  mingled  ¥nith  ttus 
now-habitual  gravity  of  expression  —  temper 
exhibits  itself  on  the  surfece,  and  sinks  not 
into  ever}'  pen'ading  fibre  of  the  heart.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  William  Fitzgerald :  his 
naturally  fine  temper  remained  unobscured,  but 
the  lightness  of  his  heart,  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits  were  fled,  and  he  entered  upon  life  as 
a  troublous  and  uninteresting  scene,  with  much 
to  disquiet  and  little  to  delight. 

Still,  the  resources  of  art,  and  genius,  and 
literature  were  yet  open  to  him,  and  the  tim« 
might   come  when   he  could    once  again  turo 
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to  theniy  and  in  the  land  of  poetry,  and  song, 
smd  painting,  whither  his  steps  were  turning, 
these  refined  relaxations  of  the  mind  might 
afford  amusement,  and  relieve,  at  least,  the 
^nnui  of  a  heartless  existence ;  but  now  he  had 
only  to  endure  the  destiny  he  had  brought 
upon  himself. 

"Here  you  are,  son-in-law,  are  you,  eh?" 
^claimed   Mr.  Jenkinsoo,   as   he   broke   upon 
the  lover's  tete-a-tete.     "  All  in  good  time,  eh  ? 
hut  that's  quite  right.     By  jingo,  a  man  may 
*>e  a  little  impatient  on  his  wedding  morning — 
don't  you  think  so,  Louey,  my  dear?     I  have 
l^^en  down  into  the  stableyard  looking  at  the 
^*Tas  on  the  carriage.     I  see  the  man  has  done 
^Hem  quite  right ;     and  those  three   foxes  of 
*^ine  look  famous  just  stuck  in   the  middle  of 
^Vie   shield,   as   it   is    called.     WeU,  I    wonder 
^liss  Stanhope  does  not  come  —I  sent  my  car- 
nage  to   fetch    her  an  hour   ago.     She  takes 
^^ore  time  to  dress  and  beautify  than  the  bride 
Ixersolf.     Ah,  there  are  wheels  now  !      I'll   go 
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^ 

laJtnehr^fBnniTself.  1 

1  dare  say  yxn  1 

cMhxIi  VKmcd>r  <rilb>  knming  winki 

>kWtll»f<nn. 

Absob  »  Irak  the  awkwvd  sileDoe,  Mr.  . 

^  ky^  mi  naaibd    npoD 

its    taste  iikE: 

"  I  un  rny  ^mI  voa  Eke  it." 

said  the  gi*^ 
what  is  rigfata 

ti&ed  giri.  "  tor  vou  al«-a)-s  kaovr 

scbooIleUow« 

Lady  Janet  Twcedale,  deacnbe  the  dress  ooa 
her  sister  when  she  was  mairied  to  Sir  Ronald 
Fitz^ames,  and  I  thought  I  couM  not  do  bett«w 
than  order  the  same.  I  cxinsulted  Madame 
BlancheviUe,  too,  with  whom,  you  know,  1  warn 
at  Kensington,  who  is  very  obsnriDg  and  paM^ 
ticukr  in  dress ;  and  she  thought  nothing  couka 
be  better  than  this  Brussels  lace,  for  whidi  C 
have  a  veil  to  match.  My  maid  assures  msri 
she  can  arrange  it  perfectly,  whit^  MadamaM 
BlancheviUe  says  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  Ami 
properly ;  comme  il  faut,  as  she  calls  it ;  anm* 
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wanted  papa  to  ask  her  to  come  to  the 
tmony  to-day,  that  I  might  have  been  sure 
aything  was  right ;  but  papa  said  it  would 
?er  do  to  have  a  schoolmistress,  though 
adame  Blancheville  always  declares  she  is  a 
mntess  in  her  own  right,  only  her  family 
*  an  their  fortune  at  the  French  Revolution, 
d  she  cannot  afford  to  resume  her  title  yet, 
ough  she   hopes   to   do   so  in  a  few  more 

MS." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Louisa,  you  have 
^Madame  Blancheville's  attendance  on  this 
y,  as  you  wished  it.  The  presence  of  so 
1  a  friend  might  have  been  pleasant  to  you ; 
d  I  would  have  requested  your  father's  con- 
at,  if  you  had  only  asked  me.  You  may 
y  on  my  always  endeavouring  to  gratify  all 
ur  desires ;  and  surely  am  I  especially  bound 
^  this " — happy  morning,  he  would  have  said, 
it  the  word  stuck  in  his  throat  ;  and  he 
^  not  but  remark,  that  the  presence  of  the 
'Hest  friend  of  her  childhood,  and  the   in- 
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structress  of  her  youth,  was  only  wished  fer 
to  ensure  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  l»idil 
veil;  and  while  he  observed  this,  he  thought 
that  with  a  mind  thus   constituted,   his  task 

of  imparting  happiness  would  be  a  less  diffi- 
cult one. 

"  You  are  always  very  kind  and  considerate 
to  me,  dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Louisa ;  "  and  I  shall  like  very  much  some  day 
to  drive  with  you  to  Kensington,  and  introduce 
you  to  Madame  Blancheville." 

A  latent  feeling  of  complacency  came  ox& 
her  mind,  at  the  idea  of  going  among  her  old 
companions  as  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  losing  the 
degradation  of  the  shop-keeper's  daughter, 
under  this  patrician  name. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  for  Miss 
Stanhope,  and  the  other  guests  who  were  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  Miss  Stanhope  told 
them  her  father  already  waited  them  at  the 
church,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  retire- 
ment in  her  own  dressing-room,  for  the  im- 
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portaot  addition  of  the  bridal  veil,  the  bride 
'^^omedy  redolent  vdth  orange-flowers  and 
perfumes,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  from  Paris 
^viiich  cost  fifty  guineas. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  had  ordered  his  gardener  to 
I'^ansack  the  gardens  and  conservatories  for  the 
best  flowers,  with  which  to  strew  the  church 
^d  path,  from  the  carriages,  and  paid  six  little 
girls,  dressed  in  white,  to  be  stationed  at  the 
^urchyard-gate,  and  to  precede  the  bride,  that 
^  she  advanced, 

"Roses  and  myrtles  might  obstruct  her  way." 

"*  *le    effect    of    this  pretty  device   was   sadly 

^^jred  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  falling  just 

^fbre    the  bridal  cavalcade    drove   up   to   the 

^*^iirch,   and  the  poor    little    drenched    Floras, 

*^^^^ring  the  rage  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  or  the  loss 


their  reward,  if  they  fled  their  post,  resolutely 
'^t^ved  the  pitiless  storm,  and,  instead  of  delicate 
^'"liite   frocks,   and   smart   little  caps  trimmed 


■s.  ther  seenwi 
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with  ribbons  and  orange-flowers,  they  E 
but  one  saturated  sponge,  frona  which  the 
water  dropped  on  the  path  of  the  bride,  aa. 
with  her  white  satin  shoes,  she  picked  her  wvf 
over  the  wet  flowers. 

The  bells  rang  a  merry  peal  at  tlie  condusioaj 
of  the  ceremony,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  had  eveen 
bought  a  cannon  for  the  occasion,  to  fire  off  oca 
his  lawn,  upon  a  signal  from  the  church  trf  hi;j 
daugliter  really  being  made  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
but  there  were  here  no  hearty  coogratulatJooB  c=3 
tenantry,  or  a  train  of  attached  peasantry  an.^ 
old  servants,  to  crowd  with  happy  smiling  fac^ 
around.  All  with  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  ntv^ 
from  his  smartly-built  viDa,  and  tmgrow^ 
plantations,  to  the  liveries  of  his  servants,  antf 
his  own  coat  for  thb  joyous  occasion. 

The  wealthy  citizen  was  only  known  or  carM9 
for  by  the  wealth  and  depth  of  his  purse,  whio^ 
was  more  apt  to  flow  in  public  and  ostentatioiii* 
charities,  than  in  those  private  and  gent^* 
kindnesses,  which  yield  their  cheering  balm  »" 
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the  humble  cottage  and  secluded  bed  of  sickness 

and  old  age,  making  the  widow's  heart  to  leap 

^^'  joy>   ana  the  fatherless  be  glad.     Louisa 

Jeokinson  was  only  known  as  the  rich  heiress, 

^ho  always  appeared  in  the  smartest  equipage 

and  decked  in  the  gayest  apparel  of  any  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  as  such,  with  no  honest  and 

heartfelt  interest  was  the  gay  cortege  gazed  at 

'>y  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Highgate,  as  they 

stood  at  their  open  doors.     The  bride  had  to 

sniile  on  no  respectful  curtseys  or  lowly-doffed 

hats,  as  she  returned  to  her  paternal  home. 

There  a  sumptuous  breakfast  awaited  them, 
^nd  in  due  course  of  time  the  changing  of  dress 
^nd  the  bidding  adieux  were  gone  through,  and 
^ir.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  "  the  happy  pair,"  as 
^  morning  paper  described  them,  "  set  off  in 
^n  elegant  new  travelling  chariot  and  four,  en 
^ojite  for  Italy." 


\ 
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CHAH^ER  XL 

*•  Udvallo  il  vel  paese 
Che  Appenin  parte,  e  il  mar  circonda,  e  TAlpe." 

PBTRARCA. 


LBTTBB    FROM    MBS.    FITZGBBALD    TO    HBB   FATBU. 

«  Palazzo  d*£8tella,  Rome. 
"  My  dear  Papa, 
"  Here,  then,  we  are  established  in  *  the  city 
of  the  world,  imperial  Rome,'  and,  if  I  did  not 
know  how  little  you  care  for  such  things,  I 
should  wish  for  you  to  share  our  pleasure  in 
seeing  all  the  beautiful  buildings,  and  statues, 
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and  paintings,  which  we  spend  our  mornings  in 
viewing. 

''Our  evening  occupations,  perhaps,   would 
pkase  you  better,  for  we  are  completely  in  the 
•odety  of  what  may  be  called  the  *  great  world' 
bere ;  and,  besides  a  great  many  foreign  princes 
•nd  princesses,  there  are  a  large  circle  of  English 
*»obility,   many  of  whom   Mr.  Fitzgerald  pre- 
viously knew,  and  has  brought  introductions  to 
^ers.     I  little  wonder  now  at  the  distaste  he 
^wed,  or  perhaps,  I  should   rather  say,  his 
'iKliflPerenoe  to  our  Highgate  and  London  society, 
^ien  I  see  the  superior  agrimen9 — ^but  I  forget, 
y^U  do  not  like  French  words — I  woidd  say  the 
^perior  agreeableness  of  that  in  which  I  am 
'^o^v  living.     At  first,  I  thought  I  should  be 
^^ly  much  afraid  of  all  these  fine  great  people, 
"Ut  I  found  there  was  no  occasion  to  be  so ; 
^d,  I  assure  you,  they  are  much  less  assuming 
^  their  manners  than  Mrs.  Buggins,  and  never 
^'dk  of  all  their  smart  things  like  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
Wt  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  of  course  that 
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I  OKXkges  and  servants,  and  c^ 
■oodi,  lad  *o  on. 

"Mr.  RttgenU  is  my  mucli  admired  k 
imvbuil;.  tad  sotnu  nxire  lively  than  he  vsed 
to  ba  at  ChreriDe  Villa,  but  perhaps  it  a- 
bxaae  we  «e  ahmys  out  here,  and  there  s 
nJSg  no  bme  errr  to  be  grare  or  alone  eithV- 
He  B  ahnrs  Tcry  kind  to  me,  and  even  sqs 
that  I  am  thotighl  quito  a  beauty-  here,  whoe 
sions  and  tight  hair  are  quite  the 
.  tfaflugh  I  admire  the  Italian  IndiH 
w«y  much,  with  their  brilliant  durk  eyt«  anS 
w^ntic  AginRs.  1 

"  I  find  I  cao  get  on  with  talking  the  Italian 
language  ven-  toktably,  but,  as  Mr.  FitzgoJd 
tcDs  mc  my  voice  suits  the  French  best,  I 
gMkcraUy  speak  that,  wliich  most  people  under- 
stand h«¥. 

"  I  hope  you  will  write  soon,  ray  dear  Paf* 
and  tdl  me  you  ok  quite  well,  and  do  not  J0^  , 
roe  much.     Give  my  love  to  Miss  StaDhojft 
and  tdl  her  I  will  write  to  her  soon. 
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"Mr.  Fitzgerald  desires  his  remembrances, 
and  I  remain,  dear  papa, 
"Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

"Louisa  Ftizgerald." 

"P.S.  The  house  we  are  living  in  is  called 
a  Palazzo,  which  sounds  very  grand,  does  it 
notf 

We  shall  best  express  Mr.  Jenkinson's  plea- 
sure at  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  by  giving  his 
reply,  written  in  the  same  precise  hand  and 
concise  style  with  which  he  woidd  have  made 
out  a  bill  of  parcels : 

"  ClareTille  Villa. 

"  Dear  Daughter, 

'*  Your  letter  of  the  1 6th  inst,  came  duly  to 
f^nd,  and  I  am  glad  you  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
W  got  safe  to  Rome.  You  are  quite  right  in 
thinkmg  I  should  not  care  a  brass  button  for  all 
4e  fine  statues  and  paintings ;  and,  as  for  the 

ildings,   1  don't  suppose  as  how  many  are 
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fiBET  than  our  CtuvnDe  MDa,  which  vou  kcav  ' 
WK  pbimrd  br  an  architect  who  had  been  il 
RafD&  And,  as  for  our  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
or  the  Bank  cfcn,  I  don't  suppose  you  sec  anj- 
thing  ta  cranpare  to  them.  Hower«r,  a.4  joH 
are  amoog  such  great  people,  and  make  ([uile 
one  of  tbemsdm  now,  as  a  body  may  say,  I  am 
VCTV  glad  yoo  have  gone  to  these  foreign  prts, 
though  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  home  again. 
1  oumot  hdp  hut  fM  duUisli  like  sometimel, 
witliout  you ;  but  my  main  wish  is  satisfied  is 
Slicing  you  a  real  downright  lady,  which  I  hiW 
been  plodding  and  plodding  after  this  many  a 
day,  but  never  should  have  succeeded  in,  if  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  or  some  such  gentleman,  had  not 
taken  a  fancy  to  you,  I  shall  like  to  hear  u 
you  meet  any  of  your  hoity-toity  Kensington 
schoolfellows,  who  would  never  condescend  W 
come  to  Clareville  Villa,  because,  forsooth,  mj 
money  was  in  trade,  and  not  in  dirty  acres,  s™ 
if  they  arc  more  civil  and  sociable  now.  I  Aon* 
often  troulJe  myself  to  read  any  of  your  fashion- 
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aUe  newq)aper8,  but  I  took  up  one  to  see  if  your 
marriage  was  put  in,  as  I  paid  for  its  being  done, 
aD  in  ri^t  style,  and  I  observed  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Lancaster,  mth  the  Lady  Flantagenets, 
were  gone  to  Rome,  and  I  bethought  me  perhaps 
they  would  be  glad  to  know  you  now,  though 
they  did  not  think  Louisa  Jenkinson  a  fit  com- 
paDion  for  Lord's  daughters.  I  reckon  they 
may  think  different  now,  and  do  not  fail  to  tell 
me  if  vou  see  them.  I  don't  often  see  Miss 
Stanhope,  but  it  will  be  a  great  feather  in  their 
cap,  no  doubt,  if  you  wTite,  so  you  may  as  weU 
please  them  when  you  have  time.  I  never 
^te  so  long  a  letter,  except  on  business, 
before,  so  now,  dear  daughter,  no  more  from 
^'our  aflFectionate  father, 

"  Oliver  Jenkinson." 

"  Please  to  present  my  best  respects  to  Mr. 
itzgerald.  I  always  thought  him  a  right-hearted 
lap,  or  I  should  not  have  liked  him  to  be  your 
kHsband,  in  spite  of  his  grand  name." 


r 
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Iks  ^  t^rlkt  twooflt  of  her  Other's  li'ttc-^^, 
Ifc^  Rt^emU  vB  kft  tor  a  few  monieDts       ^ 
^  tf  dK  aott  Adliomble  shops  in  Kor>^ 
wA^mg^vek  ef  moane  onamenis,  while  ^ 
L,  to  Speak  to  a  friend 
1  tbree    ladies  eatend, 
immediately  as  the 
CvMiMB  ti  LuKsster   and    the    two    Indies 
fk^tafUtt.     She  nw.  too,  that  she  was  known 
bw  tkem;  tad  fi«geUiiig  that  ^e  understood 
Vktach  m  «cB  ta  tfacmscl^Ts,  a  conversation 
m  HI  wtAat  fane    ammii-nccd,    ttut    pcrfoctl) 


**  Ob,  irMmma !"  exdaitncd  the  elder  sist^'^' 
"  I  believe  there  is  that  odious  little  JenkinsO'»' 
with  whom   Madame  Blanche%'iLle  disgraced  ^^ 
establishment,   and  which  surely    ceased   tu      ^ 
select  when  a  tradesman's    daughter    was    *3"' 
mitted,  even  thougli  he  miglit  lie  a  millionna-^^'' 
You    remember    how    she    pestered    us    »#^"' 
attempts  to  renew  the  acquaintsnce  after  we  -Sw 
school  ?"  ■ 


i 
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"  As  if  it  ¥ms  not  bad  enough,"  added  Lady 
Frederica,  "  to  be  associated  with  such  canaille 
there,  without  being  subject  to  the  impertinence 
of  being  claimed  as  friends  afterwards.  What 
must  we  do,  mamma  ?  Or  we  shall  surely  have 
ber  again  attacking  us  here ;  and  I  dare  say 
that  Milgar  old  father  is  not  far  off,  though, 
thank  (jod,  we  really  are  innocent  of  knowing 
him." 

''  Don't  distress  yourselves,  my  dears.  I  assure 

}ou  nothing  is  easier  than  for  people  in   our 

'^nk  of  life  to  avoid  contact  with  those  so  im- 

'^ensely  beneath  us ;  of  course,  she  will  never 

'^  in  the  same  set  in  which  we  move ;  and  as 

^  meeting  her  in  the  street,   nothing  can  be 

^^ier  than  to  pass  at  once  with  the  easy  con- 

^^eoce  of  an  entire  stranger."     And  Lady  Lan- 

^^tcr  drew  up  her  tall  and  stately  figure  to  its 

*^1  height,  as  a  hint  to  her  daughters  how  to 

demean  themselves,  which  was  not  lost  on  such 

^pt  pupils ;  and  they  rudely  passed  their  quon- 
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dam  school-fellow  with  the  rude  stare  of  "  nj,. 
rut  direct,"  and  busied  themselves  with  sojw 
fine  cameos,  also  lying  on  the  counter. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  re-entered 
the  shop,  and  was  rejoining  his  wife,  irha 
swing  her  apparently  yet  busily  engrossed  wi4 
her  purchases,  he  went  up  to  the  ladies  od  tin 
other  side  of  her  with  the  outstretched  hand  rf 
old  acquaintanceship. 

"  Ah !  Lady  Lancaster,  who  would  haVB 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ;  have  you  been  long 
in  Rome?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  FitKgerald,"  exclaimed  all  tbo 
ladies  at  once,  "  how  delightful  to  have  met  vou  '■ 
We  are  quite  strangers  here,  only  just  arriM 
and  know  no  one,  except  tlie  Princess  of  Da!- 
metto,  to  whom  we  brought  introductions 
from  Paris,  where  we  have  been  some  months. 
And,  by  the  bye,  she  tells  me  you  are  a  manw 
man  now,  and  tliat  the  heautifiil  Mrs,  FitzgenJi* 
is  quite  the  rage,  and  the  parties  at  your  palaiw 
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ire  the  most  recherch^s  and  channing  things 
lOBoble.  Pray  give  us  your  address,  that  we  may 
066  no  time  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  your 
bride ;"  and  they  might  have  added,  **  in  obtain- 
ing cards  for  your  parties." 

"  Your  Ladyship's  wish  of  being  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  soon  granted,"  replied  our 
Itto;  ''here  she  is,  choosing  mosaics,  and  I 
how  not  what  pretty  things,  besides.  Louisa, 
«iDow  me  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  my 
dd  fiiends.  Lady  Lancaster,  Lady  Augusta,  and 
Udy  Frederica  Plantagenet." 

To  some,  such  a  recognition  might  have 
Iwi  awkward,  after  a  similar  scene  to  that  we 
have  described  ;  but  never  thinking  their  words 
W  been  overheard,  all  difficulty  with  them 
'"W  over,  and  the  course  to  pursue  plain  before 
Aem. 

*"  Oh !  my  dear  Louisa,  is  it  possible  this  can 
^  you  ?  And  to  have  been  standing  so  close  all 
^  time,  and  never  have  seen  you !     But  who 

H  2 
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would  have  thought  of  your  being  in  RomCr 

and  the  wife,  too,  of  William  Fitzgerald !  Wd, 

this  is  the  most  delightful  thing  I  ever  knew" 

said  Lady  Frederica. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  rejoined  the  elder  aster, 

'*  would  you  believe  it,  this  is  the  very  idential 

dear  little  Louisa  Jenkinson  you  used  to  hear 

us  rave  so  about  in  the  holidays,  and  whom  we 

have  never  before  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  since  we    all   left  Madame  BlancheviDe. 

How  much  we  shall  enjoy  being  together  again! 
Wo  must  often  come  to  you,  dear  Louisa;  we 
are  scarcely  settled  in  our  lodgings  yet,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  fit  to  receive  com- 
pany in." 

"  I  am  charmed,"  said  Lady  Lancaster,  "to 
make  your  acquaintance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fit^ 
gerald  ;  it  is  truly  a  fortunate  thing  for  my  giris 
this  meeting  with  you,  and  there  is  nothir^ 
more  delightful  than  the  renewal  of  school 
friendships.  If  you  are  returning  to  your  palazxo, 
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periiaps  you  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  allow  us 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you,  and  thus 
lose  no  time  in  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
GalHng,  though  as  such  old  friends  of  your  hus- 
band's, and  my  daughters  yours  too,  will  pre- 
cfade  the  necessity,  I  trust,  of  much  form 
between  us,  though  we  must  submit  to  the 
Hetis^ances  of  our  rank  in  life,"  added  the 
proud  Countess,  forgetting  how  completely  she 
would  have  outraged  every  rule  of  politeness, 
in  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper's  daughter. 

"You  are  very  obliging.  Lady  Lancaster," 
bowed  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  "  I  am  sure  Louisa  will 
only  be  too  happy  to  accept  yoiu"  friendship,  so 
kindly  offered.  This  is  one  of  her  public 
nights,  and  perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with 
accepting  cards  for  our  conversazione,  though  I 
brieve  it  is  a  ball ;  is  it  not,  Louisa  ?" 

By  this  time  the  bewildered  novice  in  fashion- 
*ble  life  had  recovered  from  her  surprise  at  the 
S^ck  transition  in  manner  and  words  of  her 
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xifiDif    rioidk   and  had  safficnt  Uct  to  be 
uiRir!   c   VB!^  ^  MOor  to  let  tfadr  prenoos 
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sarvissaskm  put  tf  izMkiMl  vnheird,  and  them-       | 
sie!vt5.  inrscrirniMd.  xafi  Mr.  Fitzgenld*s  mtro- 
aumni.  71m&.^risbaitf  siik«vtliiess.sherepfied, 
n  ner  osufiL  qnia  eeadt  namier.  to  the  more 
arurmiBBC  rmpTwtiemimi  of  die  Ladies  Fhotir 
wxusi  aiic  saSertc  aot  d  than  to  take  her  inn, 
7.r  tHi  Tium:»!^  -  af  a  more  comfcxtable  ciat,'* 
.c-  l-iir-  Tri-D-nTii  ohijei  h.  "  abciut  old  da\'s ;" 
vr.L    Tr«f  tu5-r  sisr-tc-  azKi  Ladv  Lancaster  took 
n  jsstssj.c.    :c  k  Ttj  cavalier  in  the  person  ot 
\t.'.   r.'irc:r&ji  ibourh  T>erhaps  the  fair  bricl^ 
•*.';s  M  ii,  rj>£:2Ln>  pjfjised  with  the  monopoly. 

vV  Liii;  LiD.-.ij^Tci-'s  and  her  daughters 
■".-r^T.  ::  iTn  irArior  lod^in^s  in  an  unfashio^^' 
i^:i}i  <n^'\  -^i^c-Ti  Diirtlni]  economy  obliged  th^^ 
:  7'-:  -7  -n-.ir..  :t  ^^as  impossible  to  help  c^^ 
rriisr.r-^  ;bt:r  apjx-jrancv  with  the  elt^^^ 
P-il..::::  .:'EsicIIi,  which  the  Fitzfreralds  ^ 
lAK^n   r'r   the    seis^-n,    and    ornamented   ^^i^ 


I 
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many  splendid  paintings  and  specimens  of  vertu, 

wfaidi  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  correct  taste  and  judg- 

ment  enabled  him  to  discriminate  among  the 

mass  c^  rubbish  which  is  offered  to  the  unwary 

and  the  uninitiated  of  the  English  travellers,  who 

congregate  in  such  shoals,  and  are  frequently 

easy  preys  to  the  practised  deceivers  who  assail 

them  alike  with  flattery  and  cajolery.     Many  an 

honest  John  Bull,  or  cockney  connoisseur,  is 

inveigled  by  praises  of  his  judgment  to  buy  the 

iQost  paltry  imitations  of  the  great  roasters,  and 

^  extravagant  prices,  under  the  assurance  that 

so  correct  an  eye  and  refined  a  taste  must  at 

once  detect  imposture,  and  a  genuine  Rubens,  or, 

*  Carlo  Dolce,  be  at  once  recognised  from  a 

copy. 

William  Fitzgerald,  in  his  happier  days,  had 
niade  the  study  of  painting  and  sculpture  one 
of  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  he  and  Clara  had 
fondly  anticipated  the  delight  of  some  day 
sharing  together  the  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of 
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a  first  visit  to  Italy.     He  was  now  treading  ^ 
classic  ground  alone ;  for  he  could  find  litde 
companionship  in  the  cold  temperament  of  Us 
bride,  who  would  look  oftener  with  interest  into 
the  minor  details  of  a  fine  picture,  the  dress  or 
the  furniture,  than  at  the  heavenly  expression  of 
countenance  which  the  artist  had  brought  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  on  the  canvass.     While  her 
husband  has  been  wrapt  in  silent  admiration  at 
a   deep-toned  expression   of  a  Guido,  she  has 
quietly  remarked  that  a  satin  or  a  velvet  of  tha' 
colour  was  never  met  with  now,  or  that  th' 
style    of  dressing    the  hair,    all  thrown  bad 
from  the  face,  was  particularly  unbecoming. 

In  a  short  time,  the  Ladies  Plantagene 
became  almost  residents  in  the  Palazzo  d'EstelU 
and  found  the  rich  and  now  fashionabl 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  a  most  convenient  chaperons 
Lady  Lancaster  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  laig: 
family  of  vouns:  children  to  maintain  with  : 
comparatively  small  income,  when  the  domain 
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of  Lancaster  House,  and  the  whole  landed 
property  descended  to  the  elder  son,  whc» 
bad  committed  the  foUy  of  marrying  a  beautiftil 
but  portionless  girl,  and  could  therefore  no 
longer  share  either  his  home  or  purse  with  his 
mother.  He,  however,  consented  that  his 
house  should  be  open  to  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  during  their  vacations;  and  the 
Dowager  Countess  determined  to  take  her  two 
eldest  daughters  to  a  foreign  market,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  find  the  hitherto  despist^d 
Louisa  Jenkinson  able  and  willing  to  give  them 
the  entree  to  her  brilliant  parties. 


H  3 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  Give  me  thy  hope  which  sickens  not  the  heart, 
Give  me  thy  wealth  which  has  no  wings  to  flv, 
Give  me  the  bliss  thy  Tisions  can  impart, 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poTcrty  !** 

ODB   TO    CASTLB    BUILDIXO' 

If  William  Fitzgerald  had  been  told  a  i^ 
short  years  before  how  the  manhood  of  his  days 
was  to  be  spent,  he  would  have  cast  the  dark  pr^ 
diction  from  him  with  horror  and  disgust.  ^ 
he  met  Clara  Cameron,  his  visions  of  fiiturit)' 
were  deeply  blended  with  romance ;  with  all  tbc 
ardent  temperament  of  his  country,  he  looked  to 
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is  future  existence  being  shared  and  hallowed  by 
ome  lovely  being,  whose  image  he  sketched 
^m  painting,  and  from  song.  It  was  a  favourite 
(xnipation  on  the  long  days  of  summer  to  take 
is  fishing-rod,  as  an  excuse  for  idleness,  and 
irowing  himself  on  the  margin  of  a  silvery 
ream,  which  ran  through  one  of  the  most 
cturesque  parts  of  Ireland,  he  would  fix  his 
68  on  the  blue-capped  hills  in  the  distance, 
d  think  that  futurity,  now  hid  from  his  sight, 
ight  conceal  scenes  as  fair  and  brilliant  as 
58e  he  gazed  on,  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  a 
estem  sun : 


^t  summer's  eye,  when  Heaven's  aerial  bow 
ipans»  with  bright  arch,  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye» 
CVliose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  lulls  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
ICore  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? 
Tib  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  with  its  azure  hue. 
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Thus,  with  delight,  we  linger  to  surrej 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way ; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim  discoTered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  has  beeii ; 
Aud  eTcry  form  that  fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  ohlivion,  glows  divinely  there.'* 

Thus,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  **  The  Pfca- 
sures  of  Hope,"  would  he  indulge  in  many  a 
fairv  scene  for  the  future,  and  draw  from  thence 
some  t)f  hope's  own  brightest  colours  with 
which  to  imbue  the  present. 

Tht'  realit}*  of  life  was,  indeed,  found  a 
stranfrc  reverse  from  the  ideal  he  had  loved  to 
indulge  in.  At  times,  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
youth  seemed  to  struggle  under  the  leaden 
chains  which  bound  it,  and  the  light  of  poetry 
and  song  once  again  brightened  in  his  eve  ia 
this  land  of  the  Muses. 

But  it  would  not  be — the  tire  was  transient— 
the  burden  and  the  weight  unceasing.  For 
several   vears,   their   home   was   alternately  nt 
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^*^Miie,  Naples,  and  Paris.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
P*^erred  a  splendid  s^our  in  these  gay  cities, 
^  the  seeking  out  the  beauties  of  the  pic- 
^^Uesque  and  romantic  scenery  through  which 
^cy  passed,  and  amongst  which  her  now 
^eilicate  health  would  have  prevented  her 
Scumbling  enjoyment,  even  if  nature  had 
giiied  her  with  any  taste  for  such  pursuits. 

Her  first  child,   now   the  Lady  Mary  Des- 

nriond,  had  been  bom  at  Naples;  and  several 

^ture  disappointments  of  an  heir  had  materially 

mjured  her  strength,  though  in  the  luxiu-ious 

^5^  which  her  ever  attentive  and  considerate 

^^^band  was   careful   to  procure  for  her,   she 

^^uld   enter   into    the   pleasures   of  a  Parisian 

^^ter  with  great  zest,  and  from   which  they 

^ere  called  to  the  reverse  of  a  secluded  Irish 

^^Dae,  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  Mr.   Fitz- 

S^i^d*s    mother,    who    entreated    her    son    to 

*^ten  to  receive  her  last  blessing. 

He  was  preparing  everything  for  their  imme- 
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diate  departure^  when  Lady  Lancaster,  ivbo, 
finding  the  convenience  of  Mrs.  Fit:^erald*i 
carriages,  opera-box,  &c.,  had  followed  them  to 
PmSj  was  unwilling  to  lose  all  these  advantages, 
and  earnestly  requested  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  leaie 
his  young  and  still  much  admired  wife  under 
her  motherly  protection,  and  not  expose  to  her 
delicate  health  to  the  danger  of  a  hurried 
journey  in  winter. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  always  anxious  to  consult  his 
wite's  comfort  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  \ws 
perhaps  not  sorr\'  to  be  spared  her  uninterestiog 
companionship,  and  to  find  she  really  preferred 
remaining  among  the  amusements  which  sur- 
rounded her  to  sharing  his  melancholy  joumef, 
he  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
immediate  departure,  leaving  her  undisputed 
sway  over  their  splendid  establishment  and 
hotel  in  Paris,  with  Lady  Lancaster  and  her 
daughters,  nothing  loath,  established  with  her, 
as  protectioq  and  companions. 
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Tbere  was  no  presentiment  of  a  final  adieu, 

wbeo  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  calmly  kissed  her  hns- 

bxl  on  his  departure,  and  ordered  the  nurse  to 

hoDg  thdr  little  girl  to  wish  her  papa  good-bye. 

Ar  a  moment,  his  heart  heaved  as  he  pressed 

hk  darling  child  to  his  heart,  and  he  bitterly 

thought  that,  under  a  happier  destiny,  the  wife 

he  would  have  chosen  would  not  have  let  him 

depart  alone  and  sad  to  seek  the  death-bed  of 

his  mother. 

But  he  had  no  right  to  complain.     He  had 
i^cver  sought  to  wake  any  latent  sympathies  in 
^lie  bosom  of  the  being  forced  upon  him  as 
^t  were   for  his  companion  in  life.     He  had 
^*3ither  endeavoured  to  foster  the  cold  apathy  of 
^er  nature,  and  teaching  her  to  expect  nothing 
t^ond  the  polite  observances  of  a  kind  atten- 
tion, had  chilled  any  warmth  of  love,  had  the 
sparks  ever  existed  in  her  bosom. 

She  now  watched  him  step  into  his  travelling- 
carriage,  and,  as  it  rattled  out  of  the  court-yard. 
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she  turned  to  Lndy  Lancaster,  and  quie  4::ly 
asked  when  they  should  go  out  for  thdr  rao^m- 
ing  drive,  and  what  were  their  engagements  -^or 
the  ev<!ning. 

The  same  letter  which  brought  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald tidings  of  her  liusband's  safe  arrival  nt 
his  mother's,  also  informed  her,  that  very  un- 
expectedly, the  last  inten-ening  link  between  hi* 
mother  and  the  title  of  the  Earls  of  Desmooo. 
was  broken  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  promisio£ 
young  man.  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  af*** 
that  the  prisent  Earl  was  in  so  weak  and  ti^- 
dining  a  state,  it  seemed  only  doubtful  whetl*^ 
he,  or  his  own  poor  mother,  the  next  io  si**-'' 
cession  would  the  soonest  be  called  "to  tl»** 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Louisa,"  concluded  4^*"* 
letter,  "  as  I  have  not  much  to  gladden  x^^^ 
own  heart  with  just  now,  you  may  at  le^»^ 
rejoice  that  of  your  father  by  informing  !»»*-" 
of  the   unexpected  addition   of    dignity    Ukr^*^ 
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3  accrue  to  you ;  and,  alas !  for  me,  as  it  can  . 
nly  come  upon  the  demise  of  my  beloved 
lother,  that  in  all  human  probability  ere  many 
lonths  are  over,  he  may  see  you  Countess 
f  Desmond,  one  of  the  finest  old  titles  in 
"eland. 

**  I  hope  you  take  care  of  yourself  and  your 
ear  little  girl.  I  have  no  doubt  Lady  Lan- 
*ster  and  the  Ladies  Plantagenet  will  prevent 
our  ever  feeling  dull ;  and,  as  the  winter  is 
articularly  severe  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and 
iir  house  not  the  warmest  in  the  world,  I 
lUnot  but  be  glad  that  with  yoiu*  delicate 
^th,  you  have  remained  in  your  well-aired 
>tel,  and  surroimded  with  all  the  comforts 
id  agrdmens  of  cheerful  society." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  as  much  delighted  by  the 
inouncement  of  her  future  greatness  as  her 
ther  could  possibly  be ;  and  in  talking  over 
ith  Lady  Lancaster  this  accession  of  dignity, 
le   totally    overlooked    that  it  could  onlv   be 
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purchased  by  the  death  of  her  husband's  be- 
loved mother ;  and  that  the  title  only  succeeded 
to  her  by  a  fearful  rapidity  of  deaths,  and  some 
of  an  awfully  sudden  character. 

But  Lady  Lancaster  was  much  too  worldly- 
minded  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  been  too  intimatdy 
associated  with  her  and  her  daughters,  and 
imbibed  their  opinions,  not  to  enter  at  onoe 
into  the  advantages  of  her  approaching  rank. 

It  soon  spread  among  their  Parisian  friends, 
that  the  young,  and  rich,  and  pretty  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  was  soon  to  have  the  title  of 
Countess  added  to  her  other  charms.  Her 
visiting-list  daily  increased,  and  the  noblest  and 
gayest  of  the  French  Coiut,  with  our  English 
residents,  vied  in  their  eagerness  for  her  society. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  began  to  think  she  really 
must  be  the  very  charming  person  which  every- 
body assured  her  she  was,  and  she  promised 
soon  to  become  the  most  frivolous  and  lieart- 
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less  of  characters,  when  a  violent  cold,  caught 
at  a  ball  given  at  the  English  Ambassador's, 
-Ziul  her  upon  a  bed  of  dangerous  sickness. 

Eveiything    which  money   could    purchase 

"Whs  brought  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 

^xxvafid.     The  most  cdebrated  physicians  were 

^sslled  in — ^the  most  experienced  nurses  hired — 

[y  Lancaster  and  her  daughters  even  stayed 

^'iray  from  a  brilliant  file  given  by  the  Prince 

Le  Joinville ;   but  all  would  not  do,  the  decree 

gone  forth,  and  the  young  and  the  sought- 

^  was  pronounced  to  be  hopelessly  declining 

the  silent  grave. 

Her  husband  and  her  father  were  alike  sum- 

^■^ned;  and  it  seemed  a  singular  coincidence 

'^^  the  very  post    which  took   these    letters 

Viad  that  same  morning  announced  the  death 

of  Lord  Desmond  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  mother, 

giving  the  passing  honours  she  had  so  much 

^ledred  to  deck  only  the  bed  of  death. 

Owing  to  the  greater  promptness  of  com- 
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miinicatioD  between  France  and  EDgland.tha- 
with  thit  retired  part  of  Ireland  in  which  M^^ 
Fitzgerald   was  stajiQg,   Oliver  JenkiDSon  vt^ifi^ 
able  to  obey    the    call    to  his  dying  daughter* 
sooner  than  her    husband  coiild    arrive.      To  *" 
travel  in  a    foreign    eoimtry  was  putting  the    ' 
good  citizen  completely  out  of  his  element,  but 
money  will  purchase  facilities  for  most  things; 
and  with  a  well-filled  purse  in  his  pocket  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  reaching   Paris  with  aO 
possible  speed,  and  presenting   himself  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  largest  hotels,  taken  by  his 
son-in-law. 

"  How  is  my  daughter — how  is  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald ?"  was  hb  first  question  to  the  porter, 
who,  neither  understanding  bis  langu^e  dot 
admiring  his  appearance,  which,  never  very 
smart,  looked  worse  from  a  long  journey  and 
his  own  anxiety,  was  imwilling  to  admit  him 
further,  when  fortunately  an  English  footman 
came  to  his  relief,  who,  soon  finding  out  wlio 
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iic  was,  replied  with  all  possible  respect,  that 
**  My  Lady  was  still  very  ill — he  feared  no 
better,  and  my  Lord  was  not  yet  arrived." 

" '  My  Lord  and  my  Lady !     What  do  you 

KKican  by  that  ?     Is  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  indeed,  the 

^Earl  of   Desmond,   now?"    eagerly   demanded 

^Vie  aspiring  Oliver,  forgetting  at  the  moment 

Hew  transitory,  how  worthless  at  such  a  mo- 

'^aent  were  worldly  honours. 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  news  came  a  few  days  ago  that 

^heold  Earl  and  my  Lord's  mother  had  died 

^^  the  same  day ; — ^but  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  my 

*-^dy  will  not  enjoy  her  title  long,  the  physicians 

^*>ink  very  badly  of  her." 

**  Eh  ?  what  do  you  say,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Jen- 
*^inson,  a  father's  feelings  now  preponderating 
^^er  all  others  ;  "  but  let  me  see  her — let  me 
^^  her, — show  me  up  stairs,  I  say ;"  and  the 
^*d   man  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

Distress  always  finds  its  way  to  the  kindly 
f'ftelings  of  an  Englishman ;  and  the  servant, 
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doubling  in  respectful  attention  when  he  saw 
the  unteigned  sorrow  of  his  auditor,  ushered 
him  into  one  of  the  drawing-rnoms,  saying  h*  j 
would  let  Lady  LancastCT  know  of  his  arriM 
who  would  come  and  attend  him  to  his  Lwiv'* 
room. 

"  Lady  Lancaster,  eb  ? — Lady  Lancaster  at- 
tend me?  Why  that  would  be  a  prettj'  ff^ 
any  way,"  muttered  Oliver  Jenkinson,  (01* 
getting  there  might  be  a  difference  in  h^ 
treatment  of  the  unconnected  citizen  and  tb* 
father  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond. 

The  stately  lady    entered  the  room  with 
costly    embroidered    cambric     handkerchief    * 
her  hand,  which  she  gracefully  applied  to  b^^ 
eyes,  and   answering   the  repeated   bows  of  tt"-^ 
abashed  Jenkinson,  who  seemed  at  the  mona^^^^^ 
to    forget    the    omnipoteDce    of    lus    boBst^^^ 
mon^,    which,    to   use   his   fiivourite    phraS^^ 
"oould  buy  up  all  the  lords  in  the  land,"  st^^ 
gradously  begged  him  to  be  seated. 
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"  Indeed,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  I  have  nothing  but 
EQelaDcholy  news  to  give  you  of  my  sweet 
^oong  friend,  Lady  Desmond.  You  may  be 
ure  I  have  had  the  ablest  physicians  called  in, 
md  an  English  one,  Dr.  Fussington,  is  now  in 
he  house,  and  shall  give  you  his  opinion  of  the 
QterestiDg  patient.  But,  alas !  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
re  must  arm  our  nerves  for  the  worst.  The 
Qnstant  solitude  of  these  sad  scenes  has  been 
DO  much  for  the  sensitive  nerves  of  my 
laughters,  who  you  may  recollect  were  school- 
^ows  with  dear  Lady  Desmond,  and  I  have 
nsisted  on  their  going  to-day  to  a  short  distance 
^ut  of  Paris,  for  a  little  change  of  scene,  though 

could  scarcely  persuade  them  to  leave  their 
lend." 

She  did  not  add  it  was  to  join  one  of  the 
ost  brilliant /eto^  of  the  season,  given  at  a 
»Untry-house  of  the  English  Ambassador,  and 
om  which  she  herself  had  remained  away  with 
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the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  only  *  thinking  Lord 
Desmond's  return  might  be  any  hour,  she  (fid 
not  think  it  would  be  decent  for  him  to  find  the 
sick  bed  of  the  young  Countess  utterly  deserted 
by  her  soi-disant  friends ;  and  he  was  too  likdy 
to  have  the  power  of  being  useful  to  her  in  the 
world,  to  hazard  the  loss  of  her  footing  and 
ascendancy  in  his  house  for  the  paltry  gratifica- 
tion of  a  gay  party. 

Dr.  Fussington  now  entering  the  room,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  was  introduced  as  Lady  Desmond's 
father,  and,  though  the  courtly  physician  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  mean  appearance  of  his 
noble  patient's  parent,  he  was  too  much  used  to 
meeting  with  strange  incongruities  in  the  course 
of  his  practice,  to  let  this  operate  for  a  moment 
on  the  silky  oiliness  of  his  manner. 

He  pressed  the  hand  of  Lady  Lancaster,  in 
both  his  own,  and  bowing  low  upon  it,  he  took 
his   seat   beside  her  on    the   sofe,  while  with 
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^tle    accents,    he     addressed    Mr.    Jenkin- 


*'  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  grieved  to  the 
leart  to  be  obliged  to  report  so  unfavourably  of 
Lady  Desmond.  I  thought  this  morning  her 
Ladyship's  pulse  was  a  beetle  improved,  but  now 
I  can  flatter  myself  with  no  amendment.  But  she 
IB  most  sweetly  composed,  my  dear  Sir,  and  this 
quiet  placidity  of  temperament  is  much  in  her 
&vour.  I  had  feared  your  arrival  might  have 
Stated  her,  but  I  informed  her  myself  of  the 
<3itmmstance  before  I  attended  you  here,  and  I 
50uld  not  perceive  that  her  pulse  varied  in  the 
^ast,  and  with  great  consideration  she  requested 
'o\i  would  take  some  refreshment  after  your 
^Uraey,  and  then  come  to  her,  which  I  think 
'^ou  may  do,  my  dear  Sir,  whenever  you  please, 
without  fear  of  injury." 

The  hint  of  refreshment  speedily  brought 
^me  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Fussington,  though  the 

VOL.    II.  I 
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father  was  too  anxious  to  see  his  daughter  to 
partake  of  any  with  him,  and  Lady  Lancasto 
politely  seeing  him  to  the  threshold  of  the  rioor, 
returned  to  hetu-  the  gossip  of  the  day  from  the 
physician.  ' 

The  smart  French  mmd,  whom  Oliver  in**: 
mediately  recognised,  gently  opened  the  door  t^ 
rec'eive  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  hedsi(ft4 
<if  luT  Lady,  where  a  portly  nurse  sat  on  eacP 
side,  for  nurses  will  grow  fat  in  France  as  weW 
as  in  England;  and,  putting  aside  a  delicate' 
muslin  curtain,  lined  with  rose-coloured  ^Ik, 
which  cast  a  subdued  shade  on  the  f^  pale  face 
of  the  invalid,  removed  the  death-like  hue  it 
would  otherwise  have  exhibited. 

The  hand,  never  filmed  for  its  delicacy,  was 
blanched  by  illness,  and,  as  it  lay  extended  on 
the  soft  lavsTi  sheet,  still  ornamented  with  some 
costly  rings,  the  father  almost  foi^t  himself 
enough  to  exclaim  "  Why,  Loo,  yoiu*  hands  even 
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re  grown  like  a  real  great  lady's  now,  eh  ?" 
;  the  expression  passed  not  his  lips — he 
sed  on  the  face  of  his  evidently  dying  child, 
i  was  silent. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER   Xin. 


"  Her  check  U  pale,  but  no  longer  fair. 
And  the  spirit  that  sat  on  her  soft  blue  eye 
Is  struck  with  cold  mortality  ; 
And  the  smile  that  played  round  her  lip  has  fled, 
And  ererv  charm  has  now  left  the  dead." 

BARRT    COB.HWALl. 

When  William  Fitzgerald,  or  rather  lord 
Desmond,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  drove  up 
to  his  hotel  in  Paris,  the  closed  shutters  anA 
dreary  aspect  told  that  death  had  done  his  wort 
within — that  all  which  remained  of  the  younp 
Countess  of  Desmond  was  dust  and  ashes. 
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The  widowed  husband  bent  his  lofty  fore- 
head on  his  hand  as  he  ascended  thei  marble 
^^aircsM  to  the  drawing-room — ^no  one  spoke — 
^he  aenrants  stood  in  req)ectful  silence  round, 
"^  there  de^ed  no  words  to  tell  what  their 
l^vd  understood  but  too  plainly. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty,  .but  he  paused 
'^  there;  he  w^nt  to  the  door  of  his  wife^s 
^Ptrtments:  the  two  fat  nurses  were  dosing 
^ch  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  ante-room. 

'*  Leaye  me ;"  were  the  first  words  he  uttered, 
*  Wave  me ;  I  will  ring  when  I  want  you," 

The  door  dosed  upon  them ;  he  double-locked 
^*  'Within,  and,  advancing  into  the  bed-room,  he 
^^  alone  with  the  dead. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  before  that 

^ow  silent  bell  was  heard  again ;  the  nurses  and 

^y  Lady's  maid  appeared  at  the  summons,  and 

Lord  Desmond  calmly  demanded  all  particulars 

^f  the  sad  event,  though  his  manly  countenance 
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siiowed  the  tnoes  of  reomt  toan  and  suppressed 


Ife  WW  lold  thift  dM  CoonlnB  had  sank  into  4 

MCttdbSiT  dM  dvr  ftikwing  her  firt^^ 
and  that  it  wia  acandy  peraeptible  when  Eft  ^ 
became  extinct,  ao  tranquOfy  dia  qmit  pawed  Mb 
iwwr.  Lady  Lancaster  and  her  daughters  quitted  Mi 
the  house  inunediatdy  after  the  dosing  scene,  «c 
saying  they  could  be  of  no  further  use,  and  the 
gloom  was  too  mudi  for  their  sensitive  spirits, 
karing,  however,  a  note  for  the  bereaved  hus- 
band, which  we  shall  transcribe  as  a  useful  copy 
to  all  worldly-muided  **  women  of  quaUty.** 


"  Mv  dear  Lord  Desmond, 
"  I  am  sure  I  need  not  assure  you  of  the  deep 
sympathy  felt  by  my  daughters  and  myself  in 
the  overpowering  loss  which  has  befallen  you.   . 
It  win  always  be  a  consolation  to  us  to  know 
we  remained  to  the  last  with  the  lovdy  sufferer, 
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never  thought  of  quitting  yoiu*  hotel  till  we 

could  be  of  no  further  use,  particularly  as  Mr. 

Jenkinson  had  arrived  himself,  from  whom,  and 

the  voy  attentive  nurses,   you  will   hear  the 

particulars  of  the  last  days  of  our  lovely  friend's 

^tenoe ;  for  I  am  sure  you  will  be  aware  the 

^tnessing  such  heart-rending  scenes  would  be 

fir  too  much  for  our  affectionate  feelings  towards 

the  dear,  sweet  departed. 

"  I  hope,  dear  Lord  Desmond,  you  will  come 

^Qd  mingle  your  tears  with  ours,  as  soon  as  you 

^^e  sufficiently  recovered  from  this  sad  blow  to 

^^  any  one ;  and,  if  we  can  be  of  any  comfort  to 

^^ar  little  Lady  Mary,  by  taking  charge  of  her 

*Ul  we  leave    Paris,    I  hope  you  will  depend 

^pon  our  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

"  Indeed,  my  eldest  daughter  feels  so  com- 
pletely a  mother's  love  for  the  dear  child,  and  is 
^o  great  a  favourite  of  hers  in  return,  that  we 
Vrere  almost  tempted  to  run  away  with  her  at 
once;  but  we  thought,  as  her  grandfather  was 
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in  the  house,  it  might  seem  disrespecttol  to  i 
him,  which  we  were  particularly  anxious  V* 
avoid." 

"  With  everj'  kind  feeling  of  condolence, 
remain,  dear  Lord  Desmond,  i 

"  Yours  most  sincerely. 

"Juliana  Artensia  Lancaster." 

For  a  moment,  a  bitter  smile  of  scom  crossn 
the  fine  features  of  the  Earl  as  he  read  tU 
affectedly  kind,  but  in  fact,  heartless  ejHstii 
The  hiDt  also  of  lady  Augusta's  motherly 
affection  for  his  little  ^rl  was  rather  too  bro> 
for  these  early  days,  at  least,  and  the  jdottil^ 
dowager  had  here  decidedly  gone  beyond  he 
mark. 

Throwing  the  letter  carelessly  away,  he  asko 
eagerly  for  his  child,  who,  brought  to  bin 
fondly  nestled  herself  into  his  arms,  and  rt 
turned   his   fond   caresses  with  the  endeariiif 
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name,  ''  papa,  papOi"  &U  she  could  yet  say 
distinctly.  As  he  stooped  over  her  in  tender 
affection,  the  tears  again  flowed  fast  and  thick 
on  her  dark  brown  curls. 

Let  us  not  probe  too  deeply  the  source  of 
those  tears.  The  human  heart  is  a  difficult 
riddle  to  read.  To  say  that  Lord  Desmond 
fdt  the  loss  of  his  wife,  as  he  would  have  done 
one  married  under  other  circumstances,  would 
not  be  true ;  but  to  say  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
loss  at  all,  would  likewise  not  be  true,  and 
unjust  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  nature. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  been  several  years 
associated  in  the  closest  human  tics  with  a 
young  and  certainly  gentle  woman,  without  in 
some  sort  mourning  over  her  untimely  death, 
taken  away  in  the  morning  of  her  existence, 
and  when  the  honours,  and  to  her  the  happiness, 
of  life  were  accumulating  around  her.  She 
was,  too,  the  mother  of  his  child,  and  to  a 
genuinely  affectionate  and  sensitive  mind,  this 

I  3 
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wgs  the  strongest  appeal  which  cxnild  in  thW 
instance  be  made  to  its  tenderness. 

During  this  first  giish  of  natural  grief,  the 
fiithcr  of  the  wept  one  demanded  admittance, 
and  he  could  not  have  received  a  more  g^^tifj-ij^ 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter  than  the 
tears  hv.  now  saw  on  her  husband's  cheek. 

But  OUver  Jenkinson's  was  not  a  nature  to 
care  fur  any  of  the  finer  sensibilities  of  oar 
nature,  and  his  aiiutest  grief  now  arose  from  the 
idea  that  his  poor  child  had  passed  away  from 
the  earth  before  she  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
her  greatness,  or  rather,  though  attained,  before 
it  could  he  enjoyed. 

It  was  a  bitter  reflection,  that  the  Countess, 
his  daughter,  could  never  now  grace  his  Hig^ 
gate  parties,  or  he  himself  he  admitted  to  gaze 
on  her  high  station  in  London.  It  seemed  that 
the  bubble  had  broke  as  he  grasped  it. 

There  was  some  consolation  that  she  had 
left  a  child — that  a  Lady  Mary  would  call  him 
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Bndpapa ;  but  then  again  it  was  mortifying 
le  was  not  a  boy.  The  Earl  would  doubtless 
any  again,  and  then  the  title  of  Desmond 
)uld  pass  away  from  the  blood  of  Jen- 
nson. 

Still  the  old  man  did  feel  as  deeply  as  he 
uld  do  anything  beyond  money,  and  his  desire 

greatness,  the  loss  of  his  poor  Louisa,  and 
ITS  actually  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  saw  the 
nuine  sorrow  of  Lord  Desmond,  and  received 
s  imwontedly  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand. 
lere  is  a  something  in  sorrow  which  always 
ems  to  draw  us  towards  our  kind,  besides 
e  old  man  before  him  was  the  father  of 
8  departed  wife,  and  as  such  claimed  his 
empathy  and  kindness. 

"  Ah,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  sad  blow  to  all  my 
opes,"  said  the  citizen,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
3e  back  of  his  hand  ;  "  this  is  a  sad  thing  to 
»e  my  poor  girl  just  as  she  became  a 
'Ountess,  and  I    could  really   have   seen  her 
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with  a  coronet  round  her  brow,  and  called 
my  Lady.  Directly  tliat  she  wrote,  and  told 
of  the  prospect  of  her  approaching  title,  1  op^ 
dered  the  most  costly  coronet  which  could  bq 
made,  for  her  to  wear  round  her  head,  and  | 
have  brought  it  with  me  now ;  and,  poor  thing, 
it  was  one  of  the  lost  things  she  talked  abouti 
as  I  showed  it  to  her.  Ah,  well.  Sir — ae/i 
Lord  I  should  say — God's  will  be  done !  Mr,  1 
St&nhope  always  says  in  his  sermons,  that 
He  knows  best  what  is  for  us,  and  maybe  it 
is  so.  Yet  it  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
me." 

Dr.  Fussington  was  now  announced ;  and 
according  to  his  usual  manner  with  great 
people,  took  one  of  his  Lordship's  hands  be- 
tween both  his  own,  and  kept  therewith  a 
gentle  see-saw,  like  a  penduliim  of  a  clock,  and 
as  well-timed,  too. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  returned 
among  us.     I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
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elevation  to  the  peerage  since  I  saw  you. 
When  you  left  this  for  Ireland,  my  Lord,  and 
recommended  your  amiable  Countess  to  my 
especial  medical  care,  I  little  thought  of  the 
sad  end  to  my  professional  skill  on  her  account. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  always  rather  delicate ;  and 
I  fear  lately  had  exposed  herself  to  more  fa- 
tigue, and  more  crowded  rooms  than  her 
sensitive  frame  could  bear.  It  is  some  conso- 
lation to  your  Lordship,  that  no  professional 
experience  could  have  saved  her.  The  inflam- 
mation settled  instantly  on  the  lungs,  and  the 
two  most  celebrated  physicians  in  Paris  were 
associated  with  me  in  consultations  on  the 
case  ;  but,  my  Lord,  we  could  only  relieve  and 
mitigate ;  it  was  out  of  human  power  to 
save. 

"  I  hope  Lady  Mary  is  better  to-day.  Lady 
Lancaster  thought  there  were  slight  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  cold  when  her  Ladyship  left 
this,  now  melancholy  house,  and  expressed  her 
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anxious  «-i&bes  that  I  should  attend  especiaDy 
to  the  case,  and  report  to  her  till  your  Lord- 
ship arrived  yourself.  There  are  frequent 
cases  of  feverish  colds  going  about  now — colds 
atteudfd  with  considerable  fever,  which  require 
somi-  attcntinn,  and  may  frequently  be  stopped, 
if  taken  in  time.  Indeed,  we  raaycall  the  com- 
plaint a  mitigated  influenza." 

"  I  think,  Dr.  Fussington,  my  little  girl  does 
nttt  require  any  prescription  now  ;  you  see  she 
looks  the  picture  of  health,"  said  the  Eari, 
drawing  his  child  forward,  who  was  yet  creeping 
close  into  his  arms. 

"  Allow  me  to  feel  her  Ladyship's  pulse,"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  great  persuasiveness ;  "  there 
is  rather  too  much  acceleration  here,"  taldng 
out  his  watch,  "  but  perhaps  the  pleasurable 
emotion  of  your  return  may  have  excited  this ; 
and  the  same  cause  may  have  acted  upon  the 
flushed  cheek,  besides  some  possible  irritatioo 
on  her  delicate  skin  from  being  pressed  against 
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your  rough  coat.  I  have  known  some  of  such 
tender  sensitiveness,  that  the  finest  flannel  could 
never  be  applied  without  creating  a  visible 
crimson  suffusion  on  the  surface.  I  will  just 
speak  to  the  nurse  in  recommendation  of  the 
use  of  abundant  warm  water  to-night,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  bath,  and  I  trust  in  the 
CQoming  all  these  imcomfortable  symptoms  will 
fee  removed." 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
^ce  to  you,  my  Lord,  in  your  melancholy  ar- 
'^ements?     If  so,  I  beg  you  will  command 

And  seeing  it  was  no  time  to  amuse  his 
Wdship  with  all  the  news  and  scandal  of 
the  day,  of  which  he  was  the  active  pur- 
veyor, he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Mr.  Jenkinson,  en- 
deavouring to  tempt  his  grand-child  towards 
him,  by  the  offer  of  a  new  sixpence,  "  why  you 
gave  your  daughter  the  name  of  Mary.      It 
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faa^  ■■«;  an  Lonl  r 

~  Nn,*  icp&ed   tu  Utnkhip,   "  but   i 
linM  a  frramir  with  me." 

"Wdt  to  M   tfamkn^"  said   the  c 
"  I'df  AhMm,  flr  L«dr  CoestandDe,  or 
mdk,  if  LnM  «w  boC   fine  OMMigfa, 
to;  bal  I  supfwee  we  d 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


'  Pien  d'un  vago  pensier,  cbe  mi  devisa 
Da  tutti  gli  altri,  e  fammi  al  mondo  io  solo ; 

Ad  or'  ad  or'  a  me  stesso  m'inyolo 
Por  lei  cercaudo  cbe  fuggir  devria." 

PETRABCA,  80NBTT0  CXXXVI. 

Lord  Desmond  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
E>ect  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  and  hastened 
"emove  his  little  girl  from  the  close  confines  of  a 
r  to  the  pure  air  of  his  own  native  countr)\ 
e  gay  life  he  had  led  since  his  marriage  was 
eign  to  his  natural  tastes,  but  he  felt  himself 
ind,  in  every  way  within  his  power,  to  seek 
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the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  being  he  had 
vowed  to  protect ;  and  in  constant  change  of 
scene,  and  surrounded  by  gaiety,  it  was  perhaps 
easier  to  rid  himself  of  those  tormenting  remem- 
brances, which  furrowed  his  brow  with  care, 
and  like  "a  worm  i'  the  bud,"  cankered  the 
germ  of  every  enjoyment. 

It  seemed,  too,  as  if  a  fearful  destiny  thwartecL 
his  every  hope ;  for  when  death  had  broken  his^ 
own   bonds — when   in    spite    of   himself    th 
thought  would  rush  unbidden  to  his  heart,  tha 
once  again  he  was  free — that  once  again  h 
might  think  of  his  early  love  without  a  crim 
an  old  English  newspaper,  which  then  reach< 
his  hands  for  the  first  time,  told  him  the  fa 
end   of  his   hopes,    that   Clara  Cameron 
become  the  bride  of  another,  and  even  on  th 
very  day  in  which  he  had  followed  his  poor 
Louisa  to  her  early  grave,  did  this  intelligence 
meet  his  eye. 

There  appeared  a  strange,  a  fatal  coincidence 
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1  this ;  his  spirits  shrank  beneath  the  withering 
and  of  despair ;  it  seemed  more  than  ever  as 

for  him  hope  was  extinct.  He  returned  to 
is  boyhood's  home ;  his  mother  was  no  more ; 
is  father's  feeble  steps  were  tottering  to  decay ; 
K>n  nothing  would  remain  to  him  to  love  on 
irtb  but  his  little  girl. 

He  determined  not  to  take  possession  of,  or 
ither  not  to  inhabit,  the  noble  ancestral  abode 
f  the  Desmonds,  situated  in  a  different  and 
listaQt  part  of  the  country,  till  the  last  tie  to  the 
lome  of  his  childhood  should  have  ceased  by 
he  death  of  his  father. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  dear  in  the 
liunts  of  our  earliest  infancy,  where  every  scene 
&  itself  a  feeling,  and  seems  to  tell  of  the  first 
Depressions  made  on  the  mind,  of  the  growth 
f  intellect,  of  the  development  of  genius,  and  it 
Hay  be  too  oflen  of  the  germs  of  passion  which 
ifluence  the  future  life. 

As  Lord  Desmond  sate  under  a  favourite  old 
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willow,  overshadowing  the  stream  already  alludec::^*^ 
to,  it  seemed  but  as  yeateniay,  when  he  had  stoks^Ka 
from  the  mmeiUmice  of  a  prirate  tutor, 
escaped  from  dull  mathematios^  or  some 
study,  to  idle  with  a  vohmie  of  Petrarch  in 
hand,  and  imbibing  aD  the  deep  love  of 
poet,  breathed  in  the  soft  language  of  the 
would  enter  with  boyish  enthusiasm  into 
sorrows,  and  almost  we^  in  sympathy  for 
ideal  Laura. 

Again  as  he  trod  a  favourite  hon^i 
walk,  he  found  himself  indulging  the  train 
thought  there  first  engendo^  hj  the  im] 
sioned  tenderness  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry — Z 
had    there    entered   into    the   misanthropy 
''  Childe   Harold,"   the  fervent  passion  of  t 
"  Gaiour,"  the  devotion  of  "  Gulnare,"  the  gen^  ^^ 
love   of  "  Medora."     He  had  contrasted  th^  -^ 
characters  —  he    had    blended    them    t31    '       ^ 
formed  an  ideal  character,  which  he  in  later  dt^  -J^ 
thought  realized.     There  was  the  very  stone 
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which  he  sate  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Dream,  and  identified  himself,  as  it  were,  in 
feelings  traced  with  a  hand  of  fire. 

He  entered  a  moss-grown  summer-house  :  it 
bad  been  his  boyish  delight  to  aid  his  mother 
in  decorating  it  with  shdls ;  many  an  associa- 
tioa  was  interwoven  with  each  varied  pattern ; 
his  eyes  grew  dim  as  he  gazed  and  thought  of 
the  voice  which  cheered  him,  was  silent  in  the 
grave;  he  turned  to  the  twisted  oak  of  the 
<loorway,  and  traced  the  date  he  had  scratched 
'^th  his  penknife,  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
^leparture  for  college — ^it  was  the  commence- 
Daent  of  his  manhood — began  so  brightly, 
obscured  so  early. 

Thus  every  shrub,  and  tree,  and  path,  bore 

to  him  a  record  of  the  past.     One  fine  old  oak 

^  still   undecayed;    he   had  there   read  the 

Jiistory   of  his   country^s    misfortunes,    of  his 

<kmntry's  wrongs ;  his  breast  had  first  kindled 

Under  its  branches,  with  the  glow  of  a  patriot 
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tad  t  statesman ;  be  bad  there  thought  t»* 
bright  the  achiercfneat,  how  brilliant  the 
dttUiij  of  him  who  could  follow  in  the  steps  of 
ber  'f*''^S  eves  unto  death. 

And  WIS  Dot  this  &ld  of  ambitioo  vet  opal 
to  him  ?  It  w«s,  and  witli  a  greater  pro5pc(i 
of  success  than  rven  bis  boji&b  dreams  bad  evV 
imagined — be  was  tbe  last  of  a  timivbonoureA 
noe,  tbe  tnust  Milesian  blood  flowed  in  bis 
veins — ^jes,  he  would  bun-  tbe  remembrance 
irf  his  own  sorrows  in  that  of  his  countrj  :  be 
would  rise  in  her  defence.  His  arm  was  not 
called  for  in  tbe  field,  but  his  %'oice  could  be 
beard  is  the  senate. 

From  this  moment,  he  stro\"e  to  throw  off  the 
i^nthy  which  was  benumbing  his  faculties.  Be 
[Hvpared  himself  by  deep  study,  and  severe 
reflection,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  the  subject,  and  to  analyze  the  degradatioD 
of  his  country  to  the  remotest  cause. 

If    his    studies    did    not    inform    him    so 
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thoroughly  as  he  had  hoped,  what  was  the 
primary  source  of  the  misery  which  surrounded 
ium,  they  at  least  satisfied  him  that  much  had 
latdy  been  done,  and  was  still  doing,  to  call  forth 
the  numerous  rich  resources  of  the  country,  and 
to  improve  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  at 
ttie  same  time  that  freedom  of  conscience  and 
flqoality  of  rights,  already  granted  in  the  letter 
was  beginning  to  be  conceded  in  the  spirit,  by 
the  present  liberal  administration. 

The  rapacity  of  governors  and  court  favourites 
in  former  reigns,  had  led  to  the  forfeiture  of 
pioperty,  on  charges  of  rebellion  and  treason, 
which  too  fi^uently,  even  if  true,  were  brought 
on  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  those  who 
w«e  bound  by  every  tie  of  mercy  and  gene- 
^ty,  of  justice  and  christian  charity,  to  defend 
•iid  cherish  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled. 
Ilieir  property  had  been  seized  upon,  their 
^ples  had  been  desecrated,  and  the  religion  of 
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«   hid   bom   iDsalted,  aod  en- 
e  qwfated  froni  the  hod.    All 
this  had  as  soarad  tbe  nUDds  of  a  wtnidlY 
sbstk  peofde,  that  thn  i 
t  on  all  who  came  from  tht  | 
IHI  af  ppiKj.  and  pgsuaded  tbemst4vcs  thri  i 
JMbcc  Hit  BOt    to   be   cxpectMl  for  those  who 
ifofe  tfae  Insh  hn^uage,    aod   held  tast  dot 
fans  of  nigMB  wbirfa  was  associated  with  ^et 
(aifieat  iflretiaiis,  aod  eodeared  bjr  even*  ranent- 
braocvof  die  paEt. 

Coold  it  becspected  dwt  men  should  be  ton- 
teoled  and  happr,  when  tbey  saw  that  the  meun 
of  pobfic  imprwrwueot  which  the  govoniDaii 
supplied,  wm-  wasted  in  pn^ts  fw  the  tit' 
lenst  of  individuals,  or,  as  was  too  ofteo  6e 
caw.  found  their  way  intothe  pockets  of  rapaoous 
kndholdef^  aod  their  ageots,  without  even  ^ 
pretext  of  undertaking  the  works  for  vfhidi 
those  tirnds  had  been  granted  ? 
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Ciould  they  consider  it  either  just  or  right 
that  their  honoured  priests  should  be  left  de- 
pendant upon  the  charity  of  a  people  already 
stripped  of  their  property,  and  scarcely  per- 
mitted, by  the  severest  labour,  to  procure  the 
coarsest  food  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
iod  that  the  knds  and  titles  which  had  once 
bdonged  to  these  priests,   should  be  claimed, 

mm!  forced  from  them  by  men  who  scarcely  ever 

« 

oune  among  them,  or,  if  they  did,  scarcely  found 
Miy  among  whom  they  might  exercise  their 
ministrations  ? 

The  generous  mind  of  Lord  Desmond  forcibly 
wtered  into  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  and  he  could  not 
bonder  if  they  resisted  what  appeared  to  them 
•^  gross  oppression  and  wrong.  It  would 
We  been  a  disgrace  to  their  humanity  had  they 
^  dung  to  those  priests  who  alone  spoke 
loudly  to  them — from  whom  alone  they  could 
'^k  for  comfort  and  advice  in  their  difficulties 

VOL.    II.  K 
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— who  were  ready  at  all  hours  to  do  them  a 
senrioe,  and  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
proper  mediators  between  them  and  the  Al- 
mighty. 

But  he  trusted  that  a  new  and  brighter  day 
had  already  dawned  fcM*  Ireland ;  those  in  high 
stations    now   turned    their    attention  to  her 
wrongs,  and  not  merely  talked  of,  but  acted 
on  the  principle  that  she  should  no  longer  be 
trampled  upon  and  oppressed,  and  that,  though 
the  past  could  not  be  recalled,  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  should  be  such  as  to 
ensure  justice  to  all,  and  cause  every  one  to  see 
and  acknowledge  that  it  was  so.     Attempts  had 
long  been  made  by  a  few  enlightened  men  to 
obtain  for  the  many  who  adhered  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the 
few  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant  £uth,  to 
whom  all  power  was  entrusted,  and  upon  whcnn 
alone  any  honours  were  conferred.     For  many 
years  the  attempt  was  vain ;  but  when  at  length 
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the  people  roused  themselves,  and  determined  to 
to  be  free,  they  showed  such  a  fix)nt  as  daunted 
iissr  oppressors,  and  caused  them  to  yield  that 
to  a  sense  of  fear  which  no  sense  of  justice  could 
induce  them  to  grant. 

The  boon  was  received  throughout  the  country 
vith  enthusiasm,  and  many  in  the  sister  king- 
dom rejoiced  to  see  so  sure  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
«fho  had  often  fought  side  by  side  with  them  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  contended  with  them  in 
ie  great  council  of  the  nations  for  the  common 

In  pursuing  the  subject.  Lord  Desmond  could 
ot  but  see  and  lament  that  many  were  de- 
lved by  the  shouts  of  exultation,  and  led  to 
lagine  that  all  had  been  granted  which  was 
3eded  or  required,  and  this  doubtless  led  to 
Luch  of  the  disunion  and  discord  which  marred 
other  attempts  at  improvement. 

In  Ireland,    however,   they   understood   the 

K  2 
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niatUT  better,  and,  while   they  thankfuDy  re- 
ffivi'd  what  was    ofFercti,    received    it  as  the 
earnest  only  of  what  was  to  follow.      The  door 
was  indeefl  unbarred,  but  it  must   be  opeDn) 
wide.     A  boou  that  was  merely  negative,  could 
»wirc«ly  be  received  as  a  boon.      A  capability'  o' 
beinj;  employed  in  places  of  trust,  and  powpr- 
and  honour,  was  not  sufficient,  unices  such  wpI* 
UL-tuiilly  enjoyed,  and  to  accomplish  this,  muci> 
i-arr  and  pnidenco  was  requisite. 

Lord  Desmond  could  not  but  see  that  ma^^ 
difficulties  remained  to  be  conquered,  and  that  * 
was  necessary  not  to  leave  half  done  what  hi*'^ 
btvn  begun  so  well.  That  the  foundation  whic^^" 
was  laid  for  the  union  of  all  parties,  or  rath^^ 
for  the  annihilation  of  all  parly  spirit,  must  ner^^' 
be  suffered  to  form  the  basis  of  new  hostiliti^^^ 
and  new  enmities. 

It  appeared  clear  to  him  that  justice  was  no*""^ 
intended,  but  what  had  been  retarded  so  loo^^ 
by  suspicion  and  distrust,  was  duly  and  hour^^f 
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become  more  difficult  to  effect,  even  by  those 

enlightened  statesmen  who   were   bending  the 

whole  strength  of  their  powerful  minds  to  the 

undertaking.     It  was  also  difficult  to  keep  the 

easily-excited  temperament  of  his  countrymen 

in  a  state  of  quiescence  at  home  ;  to  teach  them 

to  be  patient  under  all  the  injustice  which  too 

many  yet  in  their  sister  island  would  heap  upon 

thera;    to    teach    them  to  forget  the  past   in 

^ticipation  of  the  future,  and  feeling  stronjr  in 

^Je  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  integrity  of 

'heir  present  rulers,  to  curb  their  indignation  at 

inding  that  some  yet  wished  to  treat  them  as 

iliens,   and  withhold  from  them  that  freedom 

nd  equality  of  rights  which  were  enjoyed  on  the 

ither  side  the  Channel.      They  must  be  taught 

o  feel  that  the  battle  had  already  been  fought 

ind   won,   and,  though   a  few  skirmishers  still 

remained  to  give  annoyance,  they  could  not  be 

ieprived  of  the  substantial' fruit  of  victory. 

Lord   Desmond   felt   that   to    promote   this 
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desirable  end  at  home,  his  station  and  lus 
influence  might  be  of  the  most  effectual  servic^' 
But  this  must  not  be  all.  No !  he  would  exeKt 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  in  the  cause  of  \m3& 
country,  and  rallying  back  those  faculties  whic:^ 
were  now  withering  under  the  blight  of  priva^te 
disappointment,  he  might  yet  bring  them  ^ 
bear  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Looking  forward,  there  was  much  to  car""^ 
him  on  in  his  patriotic  desires  for  Ireland.  \VL  ^^ 
safe  and  commodious  harbours  on  every  sid 
with  rivers  navigable,  or  easily  made  so,  far  in 
the  interior  of  the  countrj^ ;  with  a  fertile  sc^  ^ 
and    delightful    climate ;    with    an   active    aiB-  ^ 
intelligent  population,  prosperity  could  not  fa--^ 
to  follow  peace  and  union  among  themselv 
A  just  and  equal  administration  of  the   law 
education  diffused  among  all  ranks,  and  offere 
alike  to  Roman  Catholic  as  to  Protestant — wit 
all   these  in  prospect,  Ireland  might  once  moi^ 
be  happy,  and  thus  invite  the  larger  proprietor""^ 
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to  a  more  frequent  residence,  and  gradually  put 
an  end  to  that  system  of  mismanagement,  by 
which  an  individual  and  his  family  are  led  to 
depend  solely  for  their  subsistence  upon  the 
produce  of  a  few  roods  of  ill-cultivated  land, 
bardeoed  with  a  rent  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
value. 

To  effect  such  an  end  as  this,  Lord  Desmond 
ielt  was  an  object  yet  left  to  him  in  life,  and 
cD  worthy  of  all  his  energies. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"II  y  a  des  momens  dans  la  vie,  ou  le  coeur  parle 
beaucoup  plas  fort  que  la  raison,  et  T  oblige  a  se  taire.*' 

CAROLINE    DB    LITCHFIELD. 

**  Oh,  me  I  the  word  choose  I  I  may  neither  choose 
whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ; 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of 
a  dead  father." 

MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 


"  My  dear  Lady  Eastham,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Stavordale,  towards  the  dose  of  that 
season  which  had  brought  Lord  Desmond  again 
into  society,  "  I  wish  much  you  would  ad\Tse 
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Qc  what  to  do ;  I  am  very  anxious  about  my 
tsar  little  boy ;  I  am  sure  London  is  too  close 
)r  him,  he  looks  so  pale  and  delicate.  I  can 
lake  neither  the  Marquis  nor  his  mother  see 
lat  an}i;hing  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  I 
m  perfectly  wretched.  I  am  sure  he  requires 
:>untry  air,  and  nothing  will  make  them  hear 
F  leaving  town  till  a  fortnight  from  this  time, 
hen  we  are  asked  to  the  last  baU  of  the 
iason  at  the  Palace.  It  is  the  first  invitation 
e  have  received  from  Royalty,  and  nothing 
ould  induce  them  to  leave  before." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,"  replied  the  kind  Lady 
astham  ;  "  I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  use  to 
lu,  for  I  really  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
at  your  little  darling  does  require  country  air. 
^ould  it  not  be  possible  for  you  and  him  to 
ive  town  under  our  safe  convoy  ?  You  know 
B  set  off  the  end  of  this  week.     We  have  been 

all  the  previous  balls  and  concerts  given  this 
ason  by  her  Majesty  ;  and  being  desirous  to 
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leave  early  for  Eastham  Court,  I  contrived  U) 
let  it  be  known  we  should  have  Idl  Londoa^ 
and  consequently  have  received  no  invitation,  c^ 
rather  conunand  it  must  be  considered,  to  vP^ 
tend  the  evening  you  mention.    If  yoa  can  thiB^ 
arrange  it,  I  am  sure  Sir  James  will  join  me  iM^ 
being  delighted  to  escort  you  down  to  King^^ 
land  House." 

"This  would  indeed  be  delightful,"  e]^— 
claimed  Lady  Stavordale,  clasping  her  little 
hands  with  joy.  "You  are  surely  my  bett^^ 
angel.  But,  dear  friend,"  relapsing  again  int^> 
gloom,  "  you  know  not  how  I  dread  a 
fusal.  My  wishes  are  never  att-ended 
My  dear,  dear  child — my  only  comfort  — they 
will  kill  him,  Lady  Eastham,  they  will  kiU 
him!" 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  thus,  dear  ooe, 
affectionately  added  Clara ;  "  go  and  try  your 
powers   of   persuasion.      You   know   you  are 
going  to  join  us  at  the  Opera.     You  will  hriog      L 
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me  good  news  there,  and  we  can  arrange  bH  our 

little  plans  for  the  journey/' 

"  Ah/'  said  the  weeping  Marchioness,  "  would 
to  God  I  could  think  so ;  but  at  least  I  shall 
^)end  some  happy  hours  with  you.  Ernest 
Cavendish  told  me  he  was  to  meet  me  here : 
without  you  and  him,  and  dear  Lady  St.  Clair, 
how  miserable  I  should  be  !  But  you  are  always 
tind  to  me.  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Cavendish 
s  a  very  delightful  person,  Lady  Eastham  ?" 

"  I  do  think,"  replied  her  friend,  "  he  can 
iiake  himself  very  charming,  and  perhaps  very 
langerous,  too." 

"  Dangerous !"  said  the  simple  girl,  "  dan- 
gerous !  I  do  not  understand  you.  How  can  it 
!ver  be  dangerous  to  be  agreeable  ?  I  am  sure 
'.  wish  evCTybody  in  the  world  were  so  ;  I  should 
)e  much  more  happy  than  I  am." 

"  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  dear  Theresa 
—for  may  I  not  call  you  so  ? — I  would  guard 
you  against  the  contrast;    I  would  warn  you 
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against  Mr.  Cavendish  gaining  too  much  ascen- 
dancy over  you.  His  attentions  to  you  are 
becoming  very  marked ;  and,  though  decidedly 
the  fashionable  man  of  the  day,  he  is  not  the 
most  moral." 

A  bright   flush  suffused  Lady  Stavordale's 
dark  cheek,  as  she  replied :  "  Thank  you,  dearest 
friend,  for  this  kind  caution.     I  think  I  under- 
stand you  now.     I  know  that  a  husband  ought 
to  be  the  dearest  companion  in  the  world,  but 
indeed  it  is  not  my  fault  that  the  Marquis  is  so 
seldom  with   me.     I  am  sure  he  dislikes  my 
society,  and  I  cannot  avoid  those  who  are  so 
very,  very  kind  to  me.     I  often  think,  if  my 
father  had  not  made  me  marry  as  I  did,  what  a 
different  creature  I  should  be ;  but  at  home  I 
am   always  under  constraint ;    it  never  seems 
like  home,     I  wish  the  Marquis  would  take  a 
house  of  liis  own ;  perhaps  I  should  be  happier 
then ;  but  the  Duchess  wiU  not  hear  of  it.   I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  dread  her  bitter  satirical 
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«ches.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  angry  when  I 
:  to  travel  with  you ;  but  I  will  try." 
With  a  heavy  heart,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
1  ordered  the  carriage  "  home,"  though  with 
Qe  of  the  social  feeling  attached  to  that 
mprehensive  little  word. 

"  That  is  not  home,  where  day  by  day 
I  wear  the  heavy  hours  away. 
There  is  no  home  in  halls  of  pnde, 
They  are  too  high,  and  cold,  and  wide  ; 
No  home  is  by  the  wanderer  found, 
*Tis  not  in  place,  it  hath  no  bound. 
It  is  a  circling  atmosphere 
Investing  all  the  heart  holds  dear  ; 
A  law  of  strange  attractive  force 
That  holds  the  feelings  in  their  course  ; 
It  is  a  presence  undefined, 
O'ershadowing  the  conscious  mind. 
Where  love  and  duty  sweetly  blend 
To  consecrate  the  name  of  friend." 

This  was  not  the  home  which   awaited  the 
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young  Marchioness  of  Stavordale,  as  she 
alighted  at  the  house  taken  for  the  season  in 
Curzon  Street  by  the  Duke  of  Kingsland.  The 
situation  was  as  gloomy  as  the  fiunily  it 
contained ;  no  sweet  flowers  greeted  her  with 
cheerful  fragrance  as  at  Lady  Eastham's,  and, 
crossing  a  dark  hall,  she  heard  the  shrill  tones 
of  the  Duchess  in  the  dining-room,  where  she 
found  the  whole  family  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave  at  luncheon. 

**  I  was  just  saying,  Theresa,"  screeched  the 
Duchess,  "  that  I  did  not  know  you  were  using 
the  carriage  this  morning.  I  had  wanted  to  go 
as  far  as  Kensington  to  call  on  my  old  friend  the 
Dowager  Lady  Clarenceton.  It  is  very  incon- 
venient living  at  such  a  distance.  I  cannot 
take  the  horses  out  there  a  second  time,  par- 
ticularly as  you  want  them  again  in  the  evening. 
I  declare  it  is  very  inconsiderate  of  you,  but  you 
never  consult  my  convenience.  I  think  you 
might  at  least  have  condescended  to  tell  me  you 
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were  going  out  so  early  this  morning.     But  you 

low-bred  people  never  understand  these  things. 

I  am  foolish  to  expect  it  from  the  daughter  of 

a  West  Indian  planter.      I  suppose  you  think 

We  are  all  slaves  to  obey  your  fancies  as  you 

dioose,  only  I  should  have  hoped  that  a  Duchess 

And  Countess  in  her  own   right   might   have 

^Scaped  these  indignities,  Lady  Stavordale,  as 

I  Uush  to  call  you !'' 

"  Indeed,  Madam,"  said  the  poor  girl,  used 

*c  this  violence,  "  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  put 

you  to  any  inconvenience ;  I  did  not  think  the 

%oing  out  in  my  own  carriage  could  have  inter- 

tered  with  your  arrangements,  but,  as  I  have 

only  been  to  Grosvenor  Square,  it  cannot  hurt 

the  horses  to  take  them  to  Kensington,  and,  if 

it  will  be  any  convenience  to  you,  I  can  easily 

walk  with  my  maid  to  Lady  £astham's,  as  they 

dine  early,  and  dress  there.     I  can  depend  upon 

h^  setting  me  down  at  night,  so  I  beg  you  will 
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make  what   use   you   jtlease  of  the  carriage  itt 
the  rest  of  the  day." 

Sumewhiit  concUiiited  by  the  gentleness  d. 
this  reply,  the  Duchess  deigned  to  \w  graiaoiA, 
during  the  remainder  of  luncheon,  and  Udy 
Stavordale  gained  counige  to  turn  round  tu 
Marquis  and  say : 

"  I  am  really  very  uneasy  about  ray  poor  boy, 
Wiilimn  Henry,  I  wish  you  would  allow  mc  to 
take  him  into  the  country  ;  you  know  when  we 
consulted  Dr.  Jarvis,  he  recommended  change  of 
air  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  am  sure  he  grows 
paler  and  paler  every  day." 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!  Theresa,"  said  the 
Duchess,  not  allowing  her  son  to  answer  for 
himself.  "  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  go  on 
teazing  William  Henry  in  this  way  about  the 
child.  One  would  think  nobody  ever  had  a 
boy  before,  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  youis, 
and  I  should  imagine,  as  heir  to  the  Duke  (£ 
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Kingsland,  the  state  of  his  health  must  be  of 

much  more  consequence  to  us  than  it  can  be 

to  you,  and  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  at  all  the 

matter  with  Lord  Kingsland.     If  he  looks  pale, 

it  is  only  because  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to 

ittherit  your  sallow  complexion." 

For  once,  the  poor  little  Marchioness  ventured 
^  reply,  and  with  a  complexion  certainly  any- 
^Ifcing  but  sallow  now,  she  retorted  : 

"You  seem,  Madam,  to  forget  that  I  am 

*-i^rd  Kingsland's  mother,  and  therefore  feel  a 

*^  dearer  interest  in  him,   than   merely  as  the 

^^ccesssor  of  your  family  honours ;  but  it  was 

^  his  father  I  particularly   addressed   myself, 

^nd  you  will  particularly  oblige  me,    my   dear 

I-ord,  if  you  will  aUow  of  my  going  without 

delay  into  the  country  with  our  dear  child. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Eastham  are  leaving 
town  this  week,  and  have  most  kindly  offered 
to  be  my  escort,  if  you  see  no  objection  to  my 
availing  myself  of  it." 
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"  Indeed  1  do  see  great  objections  to  it,  Li^ 
Stavordale ;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  absoliltdj 
necessary  that  you  attend  the  ball  at  the  Falue; 
and  secondly,  I  do  not  choose  to  put  mysdf 
under  any  obligations  to  Sir  James  and  1^ 
llastham." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  anxious  mother, 
"  we  can  easily  get  over  these  diificulties.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  kind  and  known  con- 
sideration of  her  Majesty  will  dispense  with  my 
attendance,  when  it  is  represented  I  have  ^ne 
into  the  country  with  our  sick  boy  ;  and,  as  for 
obligations  to  my  dear  friend  Lady  Eastbam, 
I  assure  you  that  will  not  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment,  either  by  her  or  Sir  James." 

"It  seems  very  easy,  Lady  Stavordale,  forjou 
to  counteract  my  wishes,  but  I  tell  you  at  once. 
your  k'a\ing  town  before  the  rest  of  the  fiunily 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  However,  to  sati^ 
you,  I  will  go  and  consult  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  if  1* 
positively  recommends  immediate  change  of  uTi 
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put  myself  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
without  my  valet  for  a  couple  of  days,  and, 
s  an  experienced  traveller,  he  shall  attend 
uld  and  his  nurses  down  to  Kingsland 
by  the  railroad,  and  return  to  me  by  the 
x)nveyanoe  the  following  day." 
ideed,  my  Lord,  I  entreat  you  not  to  per- 
in  this  plan.  I  cannot  part  with  the 
I  cannot  bear,  in  his  present  delicate 
,  to  have  him  taken  from  me." 
ow  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Theresa  ?"  in- 
d  the  Duchess.  ^'I  am  sure  William 
's  proposal  is  a  most  considerate  one,  and 
ew  husbands  would  inconvenience  them- 
by  submitting  to.  If  you  pretend  to  be 
i  of  the  child,  you  ought  to  be  glad  he 
Lve  the  benefit  of  the  Kingsland  air  before 
n  take  him.  It  will  be  a  perfect  matter 
iifference  to  him  at  his  age ;  he  will 
b  as  happy  with  only  his  nurses,  and  cer- 
quite  as  well  taken  care  of" 
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"  I  assure  yaa,  Mndam,  you  are  mistaJtent 
the  affectionate  little  creatiu-p  is  never  so  happj 
as  when  I  am  with  him  ;  ami  when  his  head 
aches,  and  he  is  tired,  he  always  wants  to  cre^ 
on  his  mamma's  lap :  see,  there  he  comes  to 
answer  for  himself,  with  his  little  arms  stretched 
towards  me !" 

"  No  wonder,  when  you  make  such  a  fod  s 
him,"  said  the    considerate   father  ;    "  childrtf 
are  never  too  young  to  be  spoilt.     Butl*'"'! 
think,  mother,  the  hoy  does  appcsir  pale  ;  thi* 
must  be    looked  to ;    I  will  go    and   se«  ^■ 
Jarvis  immediately,  and  give  orders  according' 
I  suppose,  nurse,  if  the  doctor  advises   cout»*^ 
air,  you  can  be  ready  by  to-morrow  to  C*" 
Lord  Kingsland  out  of  town  ?" 

"  What  to  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  or  sc^ 
of  them  willa  residences,  my  Lord  ? — yes,  s«-^ 
if  your  Lordship  pleases,  I  can  be  quite  re:^* 
by  to-morrow,  and  make  no  doubt  my  Lady  "^ 
come  every  day  to  see  his  little  Lordshi)>»  '• 
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he  might  fret,  poor  soul,  without  her,  seeing 

as  how    he   is    so   uncommon    fond    of   my 

Ladv.^ 
"  Why,  you  are  as  d — d  nonsensical  as  your 

Lady,  nurse.      I  had  given  you  credit  for  better 

soise.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  send  any  child  of 
mjoe  to  those  cockney  places  you  talk  of;  I 
intend  his  Lordship  to  be  taken  at  once  to 
Eingsland  House,  and  I  shall  follow  you 
^th  my  Lady  in  a  fortnight,  or  three 
^eeks." 

The  nurse  looked  at  the  weeping  Mar- 
^oness,  and  a  tear  twinkled  in  her  eye,  as  she 
^lied : 

"  Of  course,  your  Lordship  must  do  as  your 
ordship  pleases ;  but  seeing  as  how  the  poor 
lild  Is  ill,  I  never  thought  of  your  taking 
im  to  any  distance  away  from  his  mother, 
lowsomever,  my  Lady,  if  it  must  be,  your 
jadyship  may  depend  upon  my  taking  every 
are  of  him." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Why  Bhould  we  anticipate  our  sorrows  T 
"Tis  like  those  that  die  for  fear  of  death." 


"Oh  gods!  who  is 


n  saj,  I'm  at  the  wontT 

SHAKBPUH' 


£rnest  Cav£NDISU  was  alone  in  U^ 
Eastham's  drawing-room,  when  Lady  Stavord^ 
entered  before  dinner, 

"  Ah,  am  I  so  late  ?"  exclaimed  the  y«* 
agitated  girl,  "  I  walked  here  with  my  na™ 
to  dress  before  dinner,  as  the  Duchess  wantw 
my   carriage.     But    I    see    Lady    Eastham  B 
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Bdy  gone  to  her  dressing-room,  I  must 
ten  to  make  my  toilette,  also." 
'  Nay,  dearest  Marchioness,  hasten  not  from 
before  I  have  weQ  spoken — this  little 
d  yet  trembles  ;  say,  tell  me,  loveliest, 
your  devoted  friend,  what  oppresses  that 
tie  heart  ?" 

'Would  to   heaven,  Mr.  Cavendish,"   said 

now   weeping   girl,    "that   all   were   kind 

me  as  you  are,  but,  I  know  not  how  to 

you,  they  have  now  the  cruelty  to   send 

darling   child  away  from    me.       I    could 

)  borne  anything  but  that.      He  will  die,  I 

N  he  will,  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again," 

she  clasped  her  hands  in  agony. 

his  was  a  moment  not  to  be  passed  over 

the   wily  deceiver;    all  ideas  of  self  were 

in   the   agonized   being    beside   him :    he 

^  her   on   the   sofa,  he  passed   his   arm 

ind  her,  and   she   wept   unrestrainedly   on 

shoulder;  he  even  for  a  moment  pressed 
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^ 


fats  lips  to  hvr  burning  che^k,  and  she  stsrtti 
not. 

Every  id^a  seemed  swallowed  up  in  Ibe 
image  of  her  dying  child :  she  even  moyed 
not  from  her  weeping  attitude  till  Lady 
Eastham  eDtcrcd  the  room,  and  she  thrfff 
hctself,  as  shf  thought,  only  from  the  arms 
of  one  friend  into  those  of  another. 

But  an  advantage  was  gained  never  to 
be  IdsI  by  one  so  practised  in  those  arts 
as  Ernest  Cavendish:  the  barrier  of  reserve 
was  broken  between  them  ;  he  would  take 
care  it  sould  never  rise  up  again. 

Lady  Eastham  endeavoured  to  comfort  the 
poor  Theresa,  and  to  persuade  her  the  dango* 
was  not  so  urgent  as  she  feared,  that  her 
anxiety  magnified  the  terrors  of  a  separation. 

"  Remember,  dear  one,  I  shall  be  within 
a  ride  at  Eastham  Court,  and  I  will  fi^uently^ 
go  and  see  the  dear  tittle  fellow,  aod  send 
you  full  particulars  of  all  about  him.     It  wiD 
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certainly  be   much  better   for  him   to  be   out 

^i  town ;  and  as  the  Fates  decree  you  cannot  go 

with  him,  do  not  fret  about  the  matter.     Come, 

you  must   wipe    these    tearful    eyes ;   I  shall 

lose   an  their    brilliancy   for    the   Opera    to- 

n^t." 

When  is  woman  deaf  to  an  appeal  to  her 
'beauty  ?  And  when  Mr.  Cavendish  added 
^ome  whispered  gentle  words,  and  the  hope 
^^at  she  was  going  to  favour  him  with  that 
^^x*illiant  head-dress  he  had  aided  her  to 
^^ect  as  so  strikingly  becoming,  she  went 
^^t  of  the  room  with  her  friend  almost 
^Hailing. 

There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  spirits  of  youth 

which   no   fixture    period    can    restore.      The 

Marchioness  of  Stavordale  was  yet  a   girl  in 

years  and  in  feelings.     It  was  true  she  loved 

her  child  with  all  the  passionate  devotedness 

of  a  young  mother,  but  it  is  not  in  human 

nature  for  this  affection  to  engross  all  its  energies; 

VOL.    II.  L 
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there  are  other  hopes  and  thoughts  whidi 
will  enter  into  woman's  heart,  and  woe  to 
her  happiness  and  peace  when  her  husband 
cannot  fill  up  the  vacuum. 

But  here,  it  was  worse  than  this,  not  even 
kindness  ever  awaited  her  at  home  ;  what 
wonder  then  that  she  should  listen  with  a 
charmed  ear,  a  thrilling  heart,  to  all  the  soft 
blandishments,  the  tender  attentions,  of  a  man 
so  perfectly  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world  as 
Ernest  Cavendish. 

Their  circle  at  dinner  presented  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  severe  austerity  of 
Curzon  Street.  There  were  none  but  friends 
present,  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Clair,  Captain 
Macdonald  and  Lady  Georgiaoa,  Lady  Stavordale, 
Lord  Desmond,  with  Ernest  Cavendish  and 
Cecil  Aston,  made  up  the  party. 

They  were  the  same  who  had  met  at 
Lord  Desmond's  Richmond  villa,  and  the 
recollections  of  that  pleasant  day  was  yet  fresh 
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ia  their  remembrance,  and  thus   recalled  by 

the  re-union  of  the  same  individuals,  gave  rise 

to  many  cheerful  reminiscences. 

Lord  Desmond  now  sought  the  society  of 

thh  early  love   as  sedulously  as  he  had  before 

^^ded  her.     It  seemed   that  now  they  had 

Kiciet,  the  spell  which  divided  them  was  broken, 

^nd  that  he  could  only  live  in  her  society.     It 

'^^iis  surely  a  strange  infatuation  which  blinded 

'^im  to   the  danger  of  his   situation,    to   the 

^^^suffidency  which   friendship   must  prove  to 

hearts  which  had  loved  as  they  had  done. 

But  his  nature  was  too  noble  to  think  of 
danger  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  in  that  sense 
^n  which  Clara  had  herself  applied  it  to  Lady 
^tavordale ;  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
"Vrooing  the  chaste  cold  moon  from  her  altitude 
^8  to  tempt,  or  even  one  moment  to  wish  his 
^tiU  idolized  Clara  to  leave  for  him  her  hus- 
band's home,  and  sully  the  purity  of  her  name. 
^0;  he  loved  her  too  well  for   that,  and  he 
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ari*  to  the  Open,  for  then 

e  fast  Kt  wfuch    Ladr  St. 

to  bear.      She  voA 

it  lopetber,  and  there  was 
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L^dv  Eastltua's  box  «3S  tbe  ad|(niiiig  one 
ii>  btr  aunt's ;  and  it  w«s  oct  for  dwm,  pn>- 
minmt  m  fa«**"».  ts  vdt  is  nnk  (fin*  tlie 
terms  are  not  synoimnoas),  to  be  aDowed  tbe 
pririkge  of  partaDr  raDoriiig  tbe  barrier  be- 
tvccD  tbem,  and  mmsoD-njreC  cnrtuns  wen 
si^Btitiited  for  a  more  decided  paititioD.  "nus 
n^t  tbey  were  entirdT  dnwn  bade,  and  dw 
two  boxes  fwmed  but  one  partr. 

As  Ladr  St  Clair  kant  to  speak  to  Clan 
on  tbe  soi^  in  question,  sbe  obsenxd  head 
Desmond  bow  to  some  one  in  the  pnt,  and, 
following   tbe  direction  of  his  e^e,  sbe  saw  a 
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most  extraordinary  old  man,  dressed  in  a  rusty 
iut  of  black,  eagerly  bowing  in  return,  and 
!>parently  pushing  his  way  from  his  present 
tuation  to  join  them. 

••Verily,  the  Philistines  are  upon  us,"  said 
e  laughing  Countess.  **  Who  is  that  queer 
^vxce  threatening  us  with  an  invasion,  Liord 
esmond  ?  I  am  convinced  that  gracious  bow 
*  yours  has  inflicted  him  upon  us." 

•'  A  name  vou  would  never  have  heard  of  be- 
>inc,  my  dear  Lady  St.  Clair,  though  well  known 
fK)D  'Change,  I  can  assure  you.  According 
^  liis  favourite  phrase,  *  there  is  not  a  Lord  in 
^^  land  he  could  not  buy  up.'  His  name  is 
Oliver  Jenkinson  ;  but,  to  ensure  some  consi- 
^intion  for  him,  if  he  persists  in  forcing  himself 
^pon  us,  I  will  add  that  he  is  fether  to  the  late 
-^y  Desmond." 

Clara  felt  that  she  blushed  deeply ;  it  was  a 
Uune  too  deeply  implicated  with  thp  tale  of  her 
)wn  life  not  to  excite  the  most  painful  remem- 
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brances.  Lady  St.  Clair  also  understood  the 
allusion,  and  the  remainder  of  the  song  was 
unattended  to. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  "  my  Lord,  Lord  Desmond,  may 
I  have  a  word  with  you  ?"  soimded  in  accents 
but  too  well  known  to  his  ears. 

'^  Pray  admit  the  old  man,"  said  Lady  St. 
Clair. 

Clara  only  bowed  her  assent. 

When  the  citizen  found  himself  amid  such 
a  galaxy  of  female  beauty,  he  absolutely  looked 
bewildered  with  astonishment. 

"  Well,  weD,  son-in-law,  you  have  chosen 
well,  I  must  say  that  for  you,  eh?  Why, 
never  such  a  collection  of  beauties  could  be* 
found  together,  hunt  all  Lunnun  through,  I  am 
a  thinking.  And  they  look  like  great  folks, 
too,  with  all  those  bright  diamonds  sparkling 
about  them.  I  say,  I  wish,  son-in-law,  you 
would  introduce  me.     May  be,  they  would  not 
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be  oifended,  and  it  would  be  a  fine  feather  in 
my  cap,  eh  ?  would  it  not,  eh  ?" 

This  speech  was  meant  to  be  in  a  whisper, 
but  it  was  perfisctly  audible  to  Clara  and  Lady 
St  dair,  who  good-naturedly  spoke  in  Lord 
OetoKMid's  ear : 

"  Oh,  pray  introduce  us  by  all  means,  if  it 
^^^  give  any  pleasure  to  the  poor  old  man ; 
^lui  do  not  omit  the  Marchioness.  She  is  more 
^Uttering  with  jewels  than  any  of  us,  and  of 
^^igher  rank  besides." 

Mr.  Jenkinson's  little  grey,  cold  eyes  abso- 
lutely twinkled  with  delight  as  he  heard  all  the 
Cne  names  he  was  presented  to. 

"  Eh !  well,  to  be  sure,  I  am  proud  of  this 
honour,  ladies.  I  little  thought  of  the  good 
hick  I  was  to  have  when  Alderman  Scroggins 
persuaded  me  to  come  with  him  and  his  son 
and  daughter  to  the  Opera  to-night.  See,  my 
Lady,"  turning  to  Lady  St.  Clair,  who  was 
delighted  with  a  character  she  had  never  met 
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with  before,  and  whose  smiles  particularly  en- 
couraged him,  '*  see,  my  Lady,  that  fat  little  man 
with  a  red  waistcoat — ^it's  cotton-velvet  though 
— ^looking  at  us  so  with  all  his  eyes — that's  the 
Alderman ;  and  that's  his  daughter,  as  fine  as 
sixpence,  by  his  side,  and  the  young  Alderman, 
as  I  calls  him,  with  three  gold  chains  rouni 
his  neck.    Ain't  he  a  beau  now,  eh  ?  There  are* 
not  a  few  envious  of  me  —  that  I   can  see. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  who  would  have  thought  ol 
my  being  seated  here  all  along  with  such  great, 
folks— eh  r 

Lady  St.  Clair  knew  she  was  a  pri>Tlege4 
person,  and  could  afford  to  be  seen  talking 
with  an  unknown  without  any  danger  of  losing* 
caste. 

"  I  say,  Lord  Desmond,"  said  the  chattering: 
old  man,  now  he  was  set  fairly  off  talking;  "I 
say,  son-in-law,  that  was  a  famous  hit  of  mine, 
marrying  you  to  my  poor  little  Loo,  any  how  ; 
eh,  was  it  not  ?  but  don't  look  grave  ;  I  didn't 
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mean  to  sorrow  you  now,  any  how.  I  never 
saw  a  Marchioness  before.  Well,  to  be  sure, 
this  one  looks  very  gentle  and  pleasant-like  (as 
if  ke  had  expected  to  see  a  wild  beast).  You 
know,  I  knew  summut  of  Countesses  before,  for 
there  was  a  Lady  Lancaster  staying  in  your 
house  in  Paris.  Well,  do  you  know,  Sir — my 
I^rd,  I  mean — if  I  didn't  meet  her  the  other 
day,  and  went  right  up  to  speak  to  her,  only 
civil  as  I  thought,  and  rot  her,  if  the  proud  old 
jade  did  not  turn  away,  and  pretended  not  to 
hiow  me.  Now  that  ain't  what  I  call  manners ; 
do  you,  my  Lady  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Countess,  **  I 
ftink  it  was  extremely  ill-bred.  But  I  assure 
you  my  memory  is  not  so  short,  and  I  shall 
be  sure  to  remember  you  when  we  meet 
again,"  with  a  sly  glance  at  Lord  Desmond. 

"  WeU,  I  am  sure  I  thank  your  Ladyship :  I 
wish  all  great  folks  were  as  sweet-mannered  as 
you  are,  my  Lady ;  but  as  sure  as  I  am  alive  if 

L  3 
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there  is  not  that  same  Lady  Lancaster  in  the 
box  just  opposite  us,  and  her  two  daughtOB. 
Why  she  will  be  mortal  vexed,  that  she  will,  to 
see  me  a  sitting  here,  quite  at  my  ease,  as  a 
body  may  say,  with  yoiu*  Ladyship.  Do  you 
think  she  is  likely  to  come  across  here,  my 
Lady  ?  I  should  like  to  see  if  she  would  speak 
to  me  now." 

''  There  is  no  chance  of  that,  Lady  Lancastcar 
is  not  on  my  visiting  list,  I  mean,"  seeing  the 
citizen  look  rather  puzzled,  "  I  mean  that  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  her  Ladyship." 

"  Why,  don't  you  great  folks  all  know  each 
other?  I  thought  one  Countess  was  as  great 
as  another." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  assure  you,"  said  Lady  St.  Clair, 
now  laughing  outright,  "  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  us.  Lady  Lancaster  is  in  a  p^- 
fectly  diflEerent  set  of  society  to  mine ;  we  never 
meet  by  any  chance." 

''WeU,  that  is  capital,"   said  the  delighted 
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Oliver ;  ''  I  am  glad  that  hoity-toity  old  lady 

is  not  at  the  top  of  the  tree  after  all.      But  I 

must  not  stay  here  prating  any  longer,  I  shall 

affront  Alderman  Scroggins,  that  I  shall,  if  I 

cion't  go  back  again ;  though  this  here  chair  is 

znudi  more  comfortable  than  that  bench,  besides 

^iie  honoiur  of  being  here ;  but  it  is  not  my 

'vmy  to  offend  old  friends  for  new  ones,  so  good 

i^ht,  my  Lady.     Your  servant,  gentlemen  and 

ladies,"  bowing  all  round.     "  But  I  forgot  to 

^k  after  little  Lady  Mar)%  I   hope  she  is  quite 

^efl:  you  must  bring  her  soon  to   ClareviUe 

VOla,  my  Lord ;"   and,  much  to   the  relief  of 

Lord  Desmond,  and  even  of  Lady  St.  Clair,  who 

was  banning  to  tire  of  his  vulgarity,  the  old 

loan  bowed  himself  out  of  the  box. 

His  entrance  had  made  little  difference   to 

the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  either  engaged 

with  the  Opera,  or  each  other.     Lord  St.  Clair 

and  Cecil  Aston  were  deep  in  a  political  debate. 

Lady   Stavordale  was  in  the  most  dangerous 
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of  all  situations,  listening  to  ddigfatful  music, 
in  company  with  him  she  was  so  much  in- 
clined to  love.  Partially  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  party,  Theresa  was  concealed  from 
general  observation  by  the  thick  folds  of  the 
velvet,  which  Ernest  Cavendish  had  adroitly 
and  unobserved  drawn  before  them,  so  as  to 
render  the  comer  in  which  they  sate  almost  a 
iete-a-tete,  with  none  of  its  constraint. 

Perhaps  the  winning  flatter}'  poured  into 
Theresa's  ear,  was  never  more  genume,  and 
therefore  never  so  really  impassioned  as  on  that 
night.  She  was  looking  i-emarkably  weD  :  the 
oriental  stvle  of  head-dress,  which  suited  her 
caste  of  features,  was  one  blaze  of  jeweller}^,  but 
adapted  in  that  tasteful  manner,  which  she 
never  could  have  directed  unaided  by  the 
minute  observer  of  female  costiune  by  her 
side. 

Altogether,  she  was  a  very  attractive  little 
person,  with  the  versatility  of  spirits  incident  to 
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er  age,  and  still  more  to  the  torrid  zone  of  her 
ative  dimate,  she  had  entirely  banished  all  the 
orrowful  feelings  with  which,  in  the  early  part 
if  the  evening,  she  had  wept  over  her  separa- 
vm  from  her  child,  and  she  gently  returned  the 
udent  pressure  of  her  lover's  hand,  for  such  we 
nay  now  too  surely  >eaQ  him,  as  he  handed  her 

xito  the  carriage  of  Lady  Eastham,  who  was  to 
^  her  down  on  her  return  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

' '  A  glittering  binding  may  cover 
A  story  of  sorrow  and  woe. 
And  night's  gayest  meteors  may  hover. 
Where  danger  lies  lurking  below. 
Thos  of^  in  the  sunshine  of  gladness. 
The  cheeks  and  the  eye  may  be  drest. 
Whilst  the  clouds  of  dejection  and  sadness. 
In  secret  o'ershadow  the  breast  !*' 

MOORE. 

Time  passes  on  in  the  same  steady  course, 
whether  its  wheels  appear  speeded  by  enjoy- 
ment or  retarded  by  anxiety,  and  thus  the  day 
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came  at  length  when  Clara  was  to  leave  London 
for  Eastham  Court. 

Since  the  evening  of  her  ball,   when  the 

bdoved  of  former  years  so  unexpectedly  met 

hor  view  in  the  person  of  the  most  celebrated 

^tesman  of  the  day,  when  she  saw  the  cold 

^  of  die  politician  quail  before  her  glance,  and 

^t  the  hand  whidi  could   guide   an   empire 

^mble  at  the  touch  of  hers,  her  heart  had  been 

^  a  constant  fever  of  excitement.     This  was 

^^ed  under  the  calm  of  a  perfect  composure, 

^i*  she  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  friendly 

^tercourse  which  Liord  Desmond  now  so  sedu- 

^oiisiy    sought,   without   betraying    the    latent 

*^elings  of  her  heart. 

That  her  cheek  looked  paler,  and  her  spirits 
'^^  buoyant,  was  only  attributed  to  die  fatigue 
^Hd  late  hours  of  her  London  life  ;  and  it  was 
Apposed  that  the  country  would  soon  restore 
^^  bloom  and  her  smiles.  No  one  observed 
^he  sadden  starts  as  of  awakened  consciousness 
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in  her  usually  equable  demeanour,  the  cold 
deadness  of  her  eye  at  one  time,  and  its  bright 
flashes  at  another.  No  one  suspected  the 
fearful  struggle  which  was  wearing  her 
youthful  strength,  and  preying  on  her  youth- 
ful spirits. 

Even  Lady  St.  Clair,  to  whom  alone  the 
secret  of  her  heart  was  known,  and  who,  there- 
fore, might  be  more  awake  to  observations  on 
the  subject,  had  no  idea  of  the  fearful  struggle 
which  her  whole  life  had  become,  and  the 
desperate  inroads  which  this  mental  malady 
was  making  on  her  physical  constitution. 

The  constant  dread  of  betraying  her  feelings, 
or  showing  more  than  friendship  for  Lord 
Desmond,  never  left  her  a  moment's  peace. 
She  dare  never  imloose  the  bands  of  constraint 
that  surrounded  her ;  even  in  sleep,  she  dreaded 
the  name  enshrined  in  her  heart,  should,  un- 
bidden,  find  its  way  to  her  lips. 

There  seldom  passed  a  day  in  which  she  was 
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not  in  some  way  associated  with  him,  in 
walking,  riding,  or  in  parties:  he  no  longer 
avoided  invitations,  but  rather  sought  to  meet 
her  wherever  he  found  she  was  going.  Still 
his  manner  was  so  guarded,  his  every  word  so 
carefully  bounded  within  the  pale  of  friendship, 
that  the  most  fastidious  could  have  found 
to  condemn.  In  this  manner,  he 
teeived  even  himself;  irresistibly  drawn 
''^thin  the  fascinating  vortex  of  her  society, 
'^  saw  not  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and 
Winded  his  eyes  to  all  but  the  charm  of  again 
^g  near  her,  whom  alone  he  could  ever  love, 
^c  again  saw  the  loveliest  of  human  forms, 
®Brd  the  sweetest  of  earthly  voices,  pressed  the 
^ftest  of  fairy  hands,  and  he  fain  fancied  him- 
^  happy — happy  in  all  that  remained  to  him» 
^c  charm  of  her  actual  presence,  the  solace  of 
*  friendship. 

While  indulging  himself  in  this  delusion,  he 
'Ought  not  of  the  wreck  he  was  making  of 
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her  peace  of  mind ;  of  the  hazardous  situation 
in  which  he  placed  her  happiness,  and  the 
possibility  of  renewing  those  feelings  of  ardent 
attachment  which  it  was  once  the  pride  of  his 
life  to  have  inspired.  And  was  it  not  still  his 
pride  ?  alas !  too  surely,  yes — he  would  rather 
at  this  moment  see  every  laurel  of  fame  withered 
at  his  feet,  the  applause  of  thousands  trampled 
in  the  dust,  himself  seduced  from  his  country's 
idol  and  her  hope,  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  the 
most  isolated  cabin  on  her  shores,  rather  than 
relinquish  the  cherished  conviction,  that  he  had 
at  least  once  possessed  the  treasure  of  such  a 
being's  devoted  love. 

But  while  these  were  his  feelings,  they  were 
untinctured  with  selfishness;  and  if  the  truth 
had  ever  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  might 
be  injuring  her  repose,  however  severe  to 
himself  the  deprivation,  he  would  that  instant 
have  resigned  the  soothing  charm  of  her  friend- 
ship, and  the  dear  delight  of  her  society. 
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But  he  only  saw  her  calm,  tranqufl,  and 
apparently  happy — no  teD-tale  blush  ever 
revealed  emotions,  which  it  was  now  the  study 
of  her  life  to  conceal,  if  she  could  not  conquer ; 
and  so  completely  did  she  effect  this,  so 
studiously  was  every  look  and  word  guarded, 
tbat  no  suspicion  ever  crossed  his  mind  that 
she  was  not  really  what  she  seemed. 

Surrounded  with  all  that  the  world  can  give 
to  its  votaries — rank,  fashion,  and  wealth,  and 
more    than    these;    blessed   with    affectionate 
fiiends,   the   kindest  of  husbands,  and  a  nu- 
merous  circle  of  admiring  acquaintance,  who 
^uld  think  Lady  Elastham  was  the   wretched 
^oman  she  really  was?   Who  could  guess  the 
^  darkness  of  her  heart,  if  it  were  concealed 
^en  from  the  eyes  of  him  who  had  once  read 
^  every  thought  ? 

But  he  knew  not  the  depth  of  woman's 
instancy — that  though  overpowered  and  ap- 
parently smothered  by  circumstances,  there  will 
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still  remain  some  smouldering  spark   of  love's 
first  flame, 

"  Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  dim  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been  !" 

Far  more  than  rest  to  the  weary  traveDer, 
than  a  haven  of  peace  to  the  tempest-tost 
mariner,  was  the  hope  of  quiet  and  tranquillity 
to  Clara's  jaded  spirits,  at  her  country  home. 
She  there  looked  for  a  cessation  from  the  daily, 
hourly  struggle  with  herself,  and  trusted  that, 
removed  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  Lord 
Desmond's  constant  presence,  she  might  once 
again  lull  her  feelings  into  that  calm,  if  not 
happy  tranquillity,  from  which  they  had  been 
aroused  by  his  re-appearance  before  her. 

Thus  feeling,  and  thus  acting,  it  is  easier 
to  imagine  than  to  describe  her  disappoint- 
ment, her  almost  horror,  when  Sir  James  pro- 
posed that  Lord  Desmond  should  become  their 
guest  during  the  ensuing  Kingsland  races,  and 
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for  as  long  a  time  as  he  could  remain  after- 
wards. 

In  vain,  she  urged  they  had  already  asked  a 
numerous  party.  This  could  be  no  objection, 
t:lie  more  the  merrier,  and  their  house  could  hold 
^^ce  as  many. 

Then  was  added,  the  doubt  whether  it  was 
imsible  he  could  leave  his  public  career  so  long, 
'Whether  he  would  like  to  bury  himself  in  the 
Osountry,  and  whether  he  had  any  taste  for  races. 
These  doubts  were  combatted  with  the  as- 
surance that  all  public  characters  allowed  them- 
selves relaxation  occasionally;    that  coming  to 
^^astham    Court   was  by  no   means  secluding 
liimself,  that  he  would  meet  many  of  the  same 
Xondon  set,  with  the  addition  of  others  even  he 
iQQight   be  proud  of   as  admirers,   or   friends; 
^t  he  did  not  think  him  so  devoid  of  taste  as 
not  to  enjoy  a  good  race  when  it  came  in  his 
^ay;  in  short.  Sir  James  was  determined  it 
should  be  so:   he  was  pleased  with  the  eclat 
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which  would  result  from  having  so  distinguished 
a  public  character  his  guest,  and  Clara  saw  that 
nothing  remained  for  her  but  to  acquiesce 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  might  be. 

The  next  time  Lord  Desmond  came,  the  in- 
vitation was  given  by  Sir  James,  viith  all  the 

friendly  earnestness  of  his  nature,  with  the  addi- 
tional hope  also  that  the  little  Lady  Mary 
should  be  sent  first,  vnth  her  attendants,  with 
the  warm  assurance  that  Lady  Eastham  would 
take  ever}'  care  of  her. 

The  father  looked  beseechingly  for  a  word  of 
acquiescence,  and  Clara  found  it  impossible 
to  evade  including  the  poor  child  in  the  invita- 
tion, without  marked  rudeness,  and  perhaps 
even  betraying  her  own  fear  of  herself;  therefore, 
it  was  arranged  accordingly,  to  the  satisfaction 
at  least,  of  both  the  gentlemen. 

It  was  also  the  more  difficult  to  avoid 
seconding  Sir  James's  hospitable  wish  of  re- 
ceiving their  young  visitor,  from  the  extreme 
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partiality  she  had  evinced  for  Lady  Eastham 
since  their  first  accidental  meeting  in  the  Park. 
Many  an  hour  did  she  spend  in  Clara's  dress- 
ing-room, perfectly  happy,  if  she  might  only  be 
^th  her,  and  sometimes  beseeching  for  Banquo 
to  be  3ent  for  to  join  the  party.  The  whole 
scene  would  have  made  an  admirable  group  for 
a  painter. 

Clara's  graceful  form  might  be  seen  seated 
OD  a  low  stool  on  the  floor,  the  fine  old  dog 
luting  his  shaggy  head  on  her  knee,  while  the 
Xovdy  child  was  standing  by,  twisting  his  black 
curb  round  her  tiny  fingers,  the  elderly  Irish 
Uurse,  the  very  personification  of  her  nation's 
^^varmth  of  heart,  looking  with  beaming  eyes  on 
ler  little  charge,  and  the  beautiful  lady  who 
^as  so  invariably  kind  to  her,  and  who  mingled 
in  her  childish  sports  with  a  much  lighter  step 
than  Nurse  O'Halloran  was  able  to  do. 

All  this  would  do  for  the  artist's  pencil,  but 
it  must  be  a  poet's  pen  to  describe  the  varied 
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emotions  which  dwelt  beneath — to  portray  the 
conflictiDg  feelings  in  Clara's  breast,  as  she 
gazed  on  the  infantile  likeness  of  him  who  was 
still  dear  to  her,  and  as  she  kissed  the  fair  noble 
forehead  so  strongly  resembling  his  own,  to  tell 
the  rebukes  of  her  own  reproaching  heart,  as 
she  felt  its  life-blood  kindle  on  her  cheek,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  past,  thus  excited. 

The  gentle  pathos  of  a  Wordsworth  would 
well  describe  the  fond  and  innocent  love  of  that 
child,  as  she  looked  with  tenderness  on  all 
around  her.  Scarcely  remembering  a  mother's 
love,  which  was  never  very  ardently  bestowed 
on  her,  all  the  treasures  of  her  infant  tenderness 
were  bestowed  on  her  father  and  her  niu^e,  till 
this  "  pretty  lady,"  as  she  generally  called  her, 
came  to  share  it  with  them.  Lord  Desmond 
sometimes  thought  that  this  extraordinary  pre- 
dilection in  the  mind  of  his  child,  was  one  of  the 
links  in  the  strange  destiny  which  appeared  to 
govern  and  to  controul  him.     And  his  breast 
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would  throb  with  uncontrollable  emotion,  when 
she  would  dasp  her  little  arms  round  his  neck, 
sod  sofUy  whisper,  she  wished  she  had  a  mamma 
Eb  dear  Lady  Eastham. 

It  would  also  not  be  beneath  the  genius  of  a 
poet  to  delineate  the  honest  attachment  of  the 
Irish  nurse,  who,  loving  the  child  whom  she  had 
^ntdied  over  from  its  birth,  with  almost  a  real 
mother's  devotion,  found  this  feeling  enhanced 
hj  imbibing  her  country's  enthusiastic  gratitude 
for  the  father,  who  had  become  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  them 
^  the  bold  and  uncompromising  defender  of 
their  hl)erties. 

As  the  day  approached  for  even  a  temporary 
separation  from  Liord  Desmond,  Clara  felt  the 
<ianger  of  a  farewell,  and  contrived  altogether  to 
avoid  it ;  she  doubted  the  strength,  not  of  her 
own  resolves,  but  of  her  physical  power  of 
sctbg  up  to  those  resolves,  and  that  the  in- 
^leasing  debility  of  her  frame  might  enervate 

VOL.   II.  M 
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the  povnets  of  cootroul  over  her  ooiinleoiiioe, 
and  reveal  m  accrel  she  was  kbooring  with  lier 
file  lo  coDced. 

She  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Lady 
Sttvordde,  bidding  her  keep  up  her  spirits  dl 
she  folkiwed  her  little  boy  to  Kingsknd,  renew* 
ii^  the  promise  of  firequ^itly  riding  over  to  see 
him.  and  writing  her  an  account  of  his  looks, 
which  she  doubted  not  would  be  already  im- 
proved by  country  air. 

'*  Alas»  dear  friend/'  said  the  young  Mar- 
chioness, "  how  heavily  will  the  time  pass  when 
you  are  gone !  Lady  St  Clair  following  next 
week,  and  no  one  for  me  to  fly  to  from  the 
sarcastic   observations    of   the     Duchess,    my 

onlv  comfort  wiD  be  in  Mr.  Cavendish's  societv. 

•  • 

I  wonder  the  Duchess  likes  him,  as  he  is  so 
kind  to  me ;  but  she  seems  flattered  with  bis 
attentions,  from  his  being  so  much  the  fa^iioD, 

and   he   is   constantly   invited   to    the  house, 

■ 

besides  his    impromptu   calls   in  a    momiDgf 
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when  he  genenfly  ooDtrives  to  join  our  drives 
nl  walks." 

Clara  wished  a  parting  word  of  advice,  but 
bew  not  how  to  time  it,  when  at  the  moment 
tk  subject  of  their  conversation  entered  the 
room,  and  nothing  but  general  conversation 
€oild  ensue. 

The  following  morning,  she  and  Sir  James 
set  off  at  an  earlier  hour  than  was  usual  for  a 
&shionable  departure ;  but  she  feared  the  meet- 
ing one  eye,  even  in  the  streets,  and  hoped  it 
was  yet  closed  in  sleep,  as  they  rattled  out  of 
laoodon. 

Their  journey  was  enlivened  with  nothing 
worthy  of  notice,  though  they  varied  the  scene 
by  deviating  from  the  general  route.  Sir  James, 
heartily  tired  of  London,  was  rejoicing  in  the 
piospect  of  returning  to  his  favourite  coimtry 
pursuits,  and  did  not  observe  the  languor  of  his 
MQpanion. 

When   Clara   passed   through   the   fine  old 

M  2 
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gateway  which  led  into  their  park«  and  saw  the 
smiling  face  of  the  poor  woman,  who  was 
eagerly  watching  at  the  Lodge-door,  to  be  ready 
to  welcome  them,  she  wished  herself  the  ser- 
vant, rather  than  the  mistress,  of  that  proud 
domain. 

How  little  can  outward  circumstances  tell 
the  heart  within  ?  That  himible  cottager  little 
thought  this  gay  travelling-carriage-and-four 
contained  feelings  so  little  to  be  envied,  as 
those  of  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  rich  Lady 
Eastham. 

But  she  exerted  herself  to  overcome,  at  least 
for  awhile,  the  leaden  oppression  on  her  spirits. 
It  was  unkind  to  her  husband  to  retiun  with 
heavy  eyes  to  his  so  partially -beloved  home ; 
and  with  no  corresponding  pleasure  on  hers,  it 
was  ungracious  to  the  many  old  retainers  of  the 
family,  who  were  watching  with  unfeigned  de- 
light for  their  return,  to  meet  them  with  no 
answering  smiles.    Clara's  was  no  selfish  heart : 
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Nised  herself  from  the  comer  of  the  ear- 
in  which  she  was  reclining;  she  had  a 
Ity  recognition  for  every  well-known  face ; 
evhen  Sir  James  handed  her  into  her  own 
I,  he  gaily  remarked  the  Eastham  air  had 
iy  done  her  good,  and  that  for  himself  he 
ten  years  younger  and  fresher  than  amidst 
lust  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


(( 


It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath  clapp'd  him 
0*er  the  shoulder,  but  I  warrant  him  heart  whole.** 

AS    TOU   LIKE  n. 


The  verj-  morning  that  Clara  left  London, 
Lady  Stavordale  received  the  afficting  intelli- 
gence that  her  little  boy  was  taken  ill  on  lus 
journey  to  Kingsland  House;  but  the  rapid 
travelling  of  the  railroad  allowed  of  no  stopping 
by  the  way,  which  obliged  the  nurse  to  wrap  up 
the  poor  feverish  child  in  shawls  on  her  knee, 
and  hasten  from  the  station  where  they  stopped 
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with  as  little  dday  as  possible,  to  reach  home 
before  he  became  worse. 

Bat  all  her  precautionB  had  proved  useless. 
He  had  beeome  so  excited  by  the  fatigue  of 
toKrcDiog  in  this  manner,  that  when  she  put 
l^i&  into  a  warm  bed  immediately  on  bis  arrival, 
he  appeared  scarcely  conscious  of  anything. 
Mr.  Brown  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
ptt>nounced  the  malady  under  which  he  was 
^ow  hbouring  to  be  the  measles ;  and  how  they 
^ould  act  upon  his  already  weakened  constitu- 
^on  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  say,  but  at 
Ptesenl  there  were  no  unfavourable  symptoms. 

TTie  first  impulse  of  the  young  mother  was 
^  hasten  to  find  her  husband,  with  the  assu- 
^*^iioe  that  now  at  least  he  would  feel  with  her, 
^nd  delay  not  a  moment  in  flying  to  the  side  of 
their  darling  boy.  So  confident  did  she  feel  of 
this,  that  as  she  passed  her  own  maid  in  the 
passage,  she  desired  her  to  pack  up  what  few 
things  she  should  want,  and  be  ready  to  attend 
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her  as  speedily  as  possible  to  lUDgsIand  House, 
where  Lord  Kingsland  was  dangerously  ilL 

When  she  entered  the  Marquis's  private 
apartment,  she  saw  to  her  dismay  the  Duchess 
standing  by  his  side,  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand  ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  so 
interrupting  her  august  mother-in-law  in  the 
midst  of  what  she  was  reading,  she  hastily 
exclaimed : 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Lord !  I  have  such  sad 
aoi'ounts  of  our  poor  boy  from  his  nurse.  He 
has  actuaUy  caught  the  measles,  and  Mr.  Brown 
cannot  answer  for  the  result.  I  have  ord^ 
my  maid  to  prepare  my  things  for  setting  off 
immediately.  For  God's  sake,  ring  the  bell,  and 
give  orders  for  the  carriage  to  be  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  must  travel  by  the  railroad 
ourselves  now,  and  trust  to  reach  the  dear 
darling  before  he  is  much  worse." 

The  Duchess  looked  in  astonishment  at  her 
daughter-in-law,  for  presuming  to  suggest,  much 
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^^ss  to  act,  upon  any  plan,  without  her  sanction, 
^nd  sarcastically  remarked : 

''  So  you  really  thinks  Theresa,  that  you  are 
U>  be  the  only  person  consulted  in  this  affair ; 
that  your  obstinate  whims  are  to  rule  us  all ; 
but  I  assure  you,  you  will  find  yourself  mis- 
taken.    I,  too,  have  received  a  letter  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  your  Ladyship,  and  from  a 
i":ather    more    respectable    correspondent    than 
jrour  nurse.     I   have  heard  from  Mr.  Brown, 
he  tells   me   there   is   no   appearance   of 
«Dger  in  the  case,  and  that  he  will  write  a 
^^^orthw  progress  of  the  case  by  the  next  post, 
at  all  events  we  will  wait  for  the  receipt  of 
.is  letter  to-morrow  before  anything  is  decided 
ipoD;  without  absolute  necessity,  it  is  impos- 
>ible  for  us  to  leave  town  so  suddenly." 

"  Oh  !    I  beg,    Madam,   you   will   not   dis- 
^rnuige   your  plans   on   my   account,"    replied 
TWesa,  in  faltering   accents.      **  I  only  wish 
Lord  Stavordale  to  set  off  with  me  directly." 

M  3 
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"  You  only  wish  my  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Stavordale,  to  attend  vour  fimdes  at  a  momenl^s 
warning !  And  is  not  this  sufficiently  prepos- 
terous do  you  think  ?  But  I  can  tell  yoU) 
he  will  do  no  such  thing.  We  w31  all  travd 
together  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  ball  is  over : 
it  is  impossible  that  people  of  our  rank  and 
consequence  can  show  such  disrespect  to 
royalty  as  to  absent  ourselves.  You  mif 
depend  upon  it,  the  effect  would  be  dangerous 
on  the  public  mind.  Do  you  think  no  child 
ever  had  the  measles  before  ?  But  it  is  of  no 
use  reasoning  with  you :  of  late  you  seem  to 
think  tears  especially  becoming,  as  you  » 
frequently  favour  us  with  them  ;  but,  as  they 
arc  not  the  taste  of  our  family,  I  shall  take 
William  Henry  with  me  now  to  the  dentist's, 
from  whence  my  interest  in  your  affairs  has 
detained  me  till  past  the  hour  appointed.  Come, 
William  Henry,  my  carriage  is  waiting." 

"  But     surely,     surely,     Lord     Stavordale,** 
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expostulated  his  weeping  wife,  "  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  we  shall  not  hasten  to  our  child  ? 
Yw  do  not  mean  that  this  reply  from  the 
Duchess  ia  all  the  answer  you  give  to  my 
Tcqueat.'* 

"  Really,  Theresa,"  muttered  her  Lord,  "  I 
cannot  see  what  other  you  can  require.  My 
mother  must  be  a  much  better  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  our  presence  than  we  can  be ; 
ud  as  she  thinks  it  is  needless,  or  at  all 
oirents  better  to  wait  for  to-morrow's  accounts, 
nothing  remains  for  you  but  to  acquiesce 
11^  her  determination.  You  had  better  not 
^main  in  this  room  by  yourself,  where  you 
cm  find  no  amusement.  Allow  me  to  re-conduct 
you  to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  advise  you  to 
practise  the  new  song  my  mother  wished 
you  to  learn ;  it  will  pass  the  time  till  we 
return,  when  I  shall  be  at  your  service  for 
a  walk,  which  I    always   think   necessary   for 
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my   health,   but   I   shall   hope  fior  a  cheerfulMJcjuI 

^^^      •     tf 
oompamoiL 

AjmI  with  a  caricatiira  attempt  afc  oomteqfc 
he  led  the  weeping  gid  to  a  diair  in 
diBwing-^rooin,  and  returned  to  the 
In  a  km  minutes,  the  hall-door  was  heard 
dbee  upon  them,  and  the  wheds  of  the 
rattle  from  the  house. 

For  some  minutes,  Tlieresa  sate  on  th^^^^ 
chair  on  which  she  had  been  {daced,  witb^^^^ 
her  hands  clasped  before  her  face,  througtS'S' 
which  the  tears  trickled  fast  and  thiddy.*^^^ 
Tlien,  suddenly  rising  from  her  seat,  she  hastene(K:3P<^>^ 
to  the  window  to  assure  herself  that  her^^^^ 
husband  and  his  mother  were  reaUy  gone.  AtK'^^^ 
that  moment,  she  saw  Elmest  Cavendish  giving^^^ 
his  card  to  the  porter  at  the  door,  as  he  ?ras^^s-^^ 
turning  away  with  a  discontented  air. 

The   impulse   of  the  moment  was   obeyed,  .^-^ 
she  flung  up  the  sash  of  the  window  against 
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which  she  leant,  and  instantly  attracted  his 
attention  to  her ;  she  saw  the  pleased  surprise 
of  his  bright  dark  eyes,  and,  as  he  turned  to 
the  dosing  door,  she  distinctly  caught  his  voice 
»yiog: 

"  You  mistake,  the  Marchioness  of  Stavordale 
w  at  home ;  I  wish  to  see  her." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  porter,  "  it  is  more 
than  my  place  is  worth  to  let  you  in ;  her  Grace 
has  but  this  minute  driven  from  the  door,  and 
her  last  words  were :  *  See  that  no  one  is  ad- 
^^cutted  while  I  am  absent;  say  that  all  the 
*^inily  are  out ! 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense !"  rejoined  Mr.  Caven- 

^ii«h.     "  I  see  Lady  Stavordale  herself  at  the 

^^indow,"  and  the  action  of  his  hand  to  his 

I>tDdcet,  and  then  directed  towards  the  porter, 

'^'evealed   the   influence   which    prevented    any 

further  demur.      The    next  moment  his  step 

^as  heard  on  the  stairs,  and,  unannounced,  he 

entered  the  room. 


i 
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The  poor  Theresa's  nerves  were  utterly  wor 
strung,  and  unconsciously  she  sank  into  the 
arms  extended  to  receive  her.  For  several 
minutes,  she  sobbed  unquestioned  on  his 
shoulder,  when  a  gentle  influence  led  her  to 
the  sofa,  and,  with  one  arm  still  supporting 
her,  he  tenderly  urged  her  to  confide  m  his 
devoted  friendship — to  reveal  the  cause  of  her 
present  agitation — to  depend  upon  his  utmost 
exertions  to  comfort  and  assist  her. 

With  a  voice  broken  in  upon  by  emotion, 
she  related  the  fearful  intelligence  she  had 
received  of  her  child's  danger — of  the  cruelty 
with  which  she  had  been  refused  permission  to 
hasten  to  him,  and  her  firm  determination  that 
for  once,  she  would  assert  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  that  instant,  while  no  one  was  at  home  to 
impede  her  movements,  she  would  take  her 
maid  with  her,  and  set  off  by  the  railroad  to 
her  dying  child. 

''  I  had  determined  on  this,  Mr.  Cavendish, 
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km  I  saw  you  at  the  window.  I  was  sure 
%  at  least,  would  be  my  friend  and  assist  me. 
on  will  go  wifch  me  to  the  railroad.  I  know 
t  how  to  proceed.  You  know  my  inexpe* 
ttoe.  You  will  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  and 
shall  owe  to  you  the  blessing  of  once  more 
sing  my  child.     You  do  not  refuse  me,  do 

"Refuse  you,  suffering  angel!"  exclaimed 
iT  impassioned  auditor.  "  With  my  life  would 
serve  you — but  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  Hasten 
w  carriage  to  the  door;  we  must  be  away 
(fibre  anything  arises  to  retard  you." 
In  an  instant,  his  hand  was  on  the  bell,  and 
e  answering  footman  was  desired  to  order  her 
idyship's  carriage  to  the  door  instantly. 
Her  own  preparations  were  quickly  com- 
eled ;  her  attentive  maid  had  already  prepared 
hat  was  necessary  for  a  hasty  journey,  and,  by 
M  time  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  she 
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re-entered   the    drawing-room    in    a  tniveDiog 
dress. 

Mr.  Cavendish  gave  her  his  arm,  and,  without 
the  least  idea  of  the  important  step  she  was 
taking,  that  it  was  one  to  alter  the  whole  des- 
tiny of  her  future  life,  she  was  handed  intoba 
carriage,  her  maid  taking  the  seat  beside  ber, 
and,  without  ceremony  or  a  word  spoken,  !•* 
occupied  the  remaining  comer. 

"  Drive   quickly    to    the  railroad    station  *^ 
Euston  Square,  and  stop  at  my  lodgings  as  5"* 
pass,"  were  all   the  directions  given  by  Er*^ 
Cavendish  as  the  door  closed  upon  them.     "** 
irrevocable   die   was    thrown —  that   door     "^"^ 
never  agjun   to   be   opened  on  Lady   Sta^^' 
dale. 

As  they  stopped  at  Mr.  Cavendish's  lodgi^.^^'P 
in  South  Audley  Street,  his  valet  hasteneA  '" 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  bowed  to  '*^ 
short-whispered  commands  of  his  master,  wf>^ 
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mchman   was  again    ordered    to    drive 

OD. 

5D  they  reached  Euston  Square,  a  train 
x)ut   starting  for   the   destination   they 

horses  were  quickly  detached,  and  the 
3  fixed  on  the  raiboad.  The  tinkling  of 
D,    and    the   hissing   of    the   impelling 

like  some  gigantic  and  infernal  monster, 
3  moment  of  departure  was  arrived.  The 
1  was  beckoned  to  the  window,  and 
Cavendish  slipped  a  couple  of  guineas 
s  hand,  as  he  slightly  said  his  services 
>t  wanted,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for 
r  the  coachman,  to  hasten  their  retiu'n  to 

Street. 

nowing  wink,  told  the  man  understood 
t ;  and,  before  any  of  the  august  family 
vare  that  she  had  left  the  house,  Lady 
iale  was  far  on  her  road  to  her  child, 
m  she  found  that  Mr.  Cavendish   still 
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reCaiDed  his  seat  id  the  carriage^  though  it  b^in 
to  be  in  motion,  she  ezdaimed  with  surprise : 

"  But  you  have  not  left  us,  my  kind  fineod! 
See,  you  will  be  too  late ;  they  are  alreidv 
moving.  I  shall  be  sure  now  to  reach  my 
child  in  safety — a  thousand  thanks  to  you  T 

"  You  do  not  think,"  he  replied,  "  that  I 
can  leave  vou  to  travd  alone  at  sudi  a  moflQent 
as  this,  dear  Lady  Stavordale  I  wiH  see  you 
safe  to  Kingsland,  and  return  by  the  neit 
train." 

The  unsuspecting  girl  saw  nothing  to  object 
to  in  this  arrangement,  but  was  only  gratefiil 
for  the  continued  presence  of  her  protectee; 
and  even  if  she  had  objected,  the  objections 
would  have  come  too  late,  for  the  migbtr 
engine  was  already  in  rapid  motion,  and  would 
not  stop  at  the  bidding  of  lords  and  ladies  soj 
more  than  at  that  of  less  patrician  travellers. 

At  the  next  station  where  they  stopped,  tk 
poor  maid  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  ride  out- 
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side ;  for,  like  most  of  her  dass,  travelliDg  in  a 
dose  carriage  always  made  her  really  or  &nci* 
fiiUy  ill;  a  request  which  Ernest  Cavendish 
gladly  assented  to,  finding  her  presence  a  bar 
to  all  conversation,  at  least  of  the  kind  he 
wished  to  sustain  with  her  mistress. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  was  no  disapprobation  on 

her   part;    and   certain   it   is,   that  from   this 

moment  there  was  less  of  solicitude  for  her  boy, 

uid  sometimes  she  was  even  brought  to  smile 

at  the  varied  sources  of  amusement  with  which 

her  companion  beguiled  the  time.     He  was  too 

wdl  read  in  the  human  heart  to  hazard  at  such 

a  moment  an  open  declaration  of  his  passion,  or 

bis  purpose  of  never  leaving  her  till  she  found 

bis  arms  the  only  protection  left  to  her. 

He  was  careful  not  to  alarm  her  with  any 
^ch  hints ;  his  behaviour  was  that  of  the  au)st 
^derly-attached  friend,  and  less  of  the  lover 
'Angled  in  his  words  than  had  latterly  been  the 
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Thus  luUnl  into  security,  she  thotight  not  00 
the  construction  which  the  world  would  put 
upon  lier  appiirent  flight  with  one  little  calcu- 
latf^l  to  be  the  solr  attendant  of  a  young  and 
{^easing  woman.  She  only  knew  she  was 
hastening  to  the  sick-bed  of  her  child,  attended 
by  a  kind  and  watchful  friend ;  and  the  purity 
of  the  motive  sanctified  the  means  pursued,  at 
least  to  her  own  inexperienced  mind. 

The  shades  of  evcTiing  were  closing  fast  as 
they  stopped  at  the  nearest  point  to  their 
destinatioD,  which  was  yet  many  miles  distant. 
Post-horses  were  readily  [nxxnired,  but  their 
speed  seemed  slow  after  the  velocity  of  their 
late  movements ;  and  a  dark  tempestuous  oigbt 
had  set  in  when  they  passed  through  the  Lodge 
into  Kingsland  Park. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  all  looked 
dreary  and  deserted :  no  lights  gleamed  in  the 
windows;  and  the  heart  of  the  young  mother 
throbbed  with  ominous  forebodings  as  the  great 
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^-»e]]  sounded  through  the  empty  and  silent  man- 
sion. 

Hie  nurseries  were  situated  at  the  other  side 
of*  the  house,  and  it  was  some  time  before  their 
stmmmoDS  was  attended  to  by  a  drowsy  house- 
nmaid,  wakened  from  her  sleep. 

^Oh,   my   Lady,   is    that  you?"   said    the 
«fcstonished  domestic,  at  the  sight  of  the  Mar- 
oluoness,  shrinking  from  the  night  air,  as  she 
sited  for  the  door  being  opened,  the  intensity 
her  anxiety  not  allowing  her  to  remain  in 
"the  carriage.     "  We   never  thought  of  seeing 
your  Ladyship  so  late  as  this,   though  nurse 
^xiite  expected  you  would  come  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  little  Lord." 

The  Marchioness  stopped  to  hear  no  more : 
^e  snatched  a  candle  from  the  hall-table,  and 
rashed  up  stairs  without  stopping,  tiU  she  knelt 
by  the  bed  of  the  sufferer.  The  old  nurse 
started  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  her  Lady, 
for  her  noiseless,  though  rapid  step  was  imheard 
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throogfa  tfae    siknt   apartmetit ;    aod  so  truly 
had  her  mother's  feelings  guarded   against  sof- 
ptue  to  the  little   suffenr,  that  she  threw  off 
ber  ctcnlc   and  bonnet  as  she  advanced  up  the 
stairs,  and  now  knelt  beside  htm  in  her  usual   | 
tnoming    costume.      There    was    nothing  to    i 
alarm  the  Gttle  fellow  in  this,  and,  as  she  kissed   j 
bis  fevimsh  che<"k,  he  opened  his  heavy  eyes,    , 
and    murmured :  "  Dear   mamma    do  not  go  J 
away  again,  I  have  not   seen  you  for  a  loi^  I 
time;"  and  seemed  to  relapse  into  unconscious- 
neu. 

Nothing  could  induce  the  anxious  mother  to 
leaTO  her  darling's  side  during  the  remainder  ^i* 
the  night.  A  room  was  hastily  prepared  ^ 
Mr.  Cavendish,  and,  before  retiring  to  it,  he 
sought  the  silent  nurseries,  and  tenderly  g&0^ 
en  the  suffering  child.  It  seemed  that  deA^ 
had  already  set  his  seal  on  those  small,  ddica*' 
features. 

'Ena  the  callous  heart  of  the  man  of  the 
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was  touched,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the 
d  mourner,  who  raised  her  dark,  soft  eyes 
as  if  asking  for  comfort,  he  passed  his 
cross  his  brow,  and  wiped  away  a  falling 


action  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  nurse, 
"  God  bless  you.  Sir,  for  being  so  kind  to 
or  Lady ;  she  needs  some  one  to  comfort 

thought,  surely,  my  Lord  would  have 
it  such  a  moment  as  this,"  seemed  to  rush 
sciously  to  her  lips. 


K 


CHAPTER  XDL 

Thae  ■&■£  ifKit  mus  oo  angris'  wio;." 

cnnnxoaiM. 

Ejlelt  the  fblkmiDg  moming,  Mr.  Browo 
ms  at  the  bed-side  of  his  little  patient,  which  bt 
had  Dol  left  long  the  preceding  mght,  befoi^  tlM 
Marchioness  arrived,  and  his  grave  face  sw 
tew  wcMxls  told  that  he  saw  do  amend- 
roent. 

Aftr  hoping  Lady  Stavordale  would  oo' 
fatigue  herself  too  much  by  watching  aD  nigWi 
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r  her  long  and  harassing  journey,  he   in- 
red  for  the  Marquis,  saying  he  wished  for  a 
words  with  him. 

}n  being  told  he  was  still  in  town,  his 
)  flushed  from  feelings,  perhaps  rightly 
irpreted  by  the  nurse,  as  she  remarked  : 
*Yes,  Sir,  my  Lord  has  not  come  with  my 
r  Lady,  though,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  hour  is 
far  distant  when  he  will  bitterly  reproach 
fidf  for  letting  her  Ladyship  travel  all  this 

without  him.  But,  thank  God,  she  has 
ind   supporter  in  Mr.   Cavendish,   who  is 

in  the  house,  and  she  will  want  more 
fort  yet  before  the  Marquis  arrives.  I  am 
id,  Sir,  you  can  see  no  improvement  in  Lord 
jsland  r 

it  this  moment,  the  child's  eyes  opened  lan- 
Qy,  and  he  seemed  to  have  scarce  strength 
ay: 

Mamma.     I  don't  see  mamma ;  is  mamma 
le  again  ?" 
rOL.  II.  N 
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"  No,  my  darling ;  I  am  here  by  your  side " 
said  the  weeping  parent,  clasping  his  Mr 
burning  hand  in  both  hers. 

"  I  hear  your  voice,  mamma,  but  I  cannot 
see  you,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  a  fearful  comiilsioo 
passed  over  his  frame;  his  limbs  became 
rigid,  and  his  eyes  tunied  wildly  in  their 
sockets. 

Lady  Stavordale  thought  the  agonies  of  death 
were  come,  and  her  child  was  passing  from  htf 
love ;  but  the  more  experienced  doctor  and 
nurse*  knew  that  moment  was  not  arrivrti, 
though  these  symptoms  appeared  but  too  sure 
fore-runnors  of  the  event. 

Every  remedy  was  applied  that  skill 
tenderness  could  devise ;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  fcartul  struggle,  as  it  were,  between  life  and 
death  ceased,  and  the  little  sufterer  lay  again 
calm  and  composed. 

"  My  dear  Lady,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Mr. 
Brown,  I  grieve  to  see  you  exposed  to  the  sight 
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fif  diese  attacks ;  but  we  trust  they  are  not  in 
rality  so  painful  as  they  appear,  and  it  is  by  no 
neans  a  certain  sign  of  a  fatal  termination. 
Still,  dear  Lady,  I  should   deceive  you,  were  I 
to  disguise  the  presence  of  much  danger.     The 
trnption   has   gone,   you   see — entirely  disap- 
peared—and this   pressing   inwardly  on    the 
qrstem  is  the  cause  of  these  distressing  symp- 
toms.    The  case  is  so  plain,  it  is  useless  the 
calling   in   further   advice.      The  result    must 
lemain  in  the  hand  of  God     I  will  not  leave 
the  house,  but  have  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tbn  with  the  friend  who  has  accompanied  you 
down.     He  will  advise  with  me  as  to  the  best 
method  of  informing  the  Marquis  of  these  un- 
pleasant symptoms  ,which  will  doubtless  hasten 
his  arrival.'^ 

Ernest  Cavendish  really  heard  with  concern 
that  the  hours  of  the  poor  child  were  num- 
bered, though  it  was  the  most  likely  thing  in 
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the  world  to  further  his  plans,  and  woult 
move  the  only  tie  which  the  Marchioness 
n-grvt  breaking  in  the  Kingsland  tamily. 
had  long  made  up  his  mind  that  the  best 
sible  thing  for  bimsdf  was  to  obtain  Thi 
and  the  princely  fortune  now  devolving  en 
on  herself. 

No  scruples  of  morality  stood  in  his 
and  he  positively  thought  he  should  do 
kindness  in  severing  the  bonds  which  v 
her  to  a  tyrant  husband ;  and,  to  do  him  ju 
never  fjr  an  instant  wavering  in  his  < 
mipation  of  making  her  legally  bis  wife, 
a  divorce  was  positively  obtained. 

There  was  an  ^clat  in  the  whole  thing  i 
rather  suited  his  taste.  She  was  of  high 
though  hitherto  little  known  in  fashionable 
and,  if  perchance  some  might  scruple  to  n 
the  divorcee,  there  were  enough  into  ^ 
society  her  splendid  wealth  would  aoon  bu; 
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SO  eotrance.     And  for  himself,  be  should  rather 
^  than  lose  caste  among  his   associates  by 
^ueh  an  adventure. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  stole, 

bjr  Mr.  Brwm's  desire,   to  the   side   of  the 

^ozious  watcher,    and    supplicated    that    she 

^ould  take  a  few  minutes'  repose,  while  be  and 

tile  doctor  took  her  place  by  the  bed.     At  first, 

ashe  steadily  refused,  but  seeing  her  child,  as  she 

lioped,  in  a  quiet  slumber,  but  which  in  fact 

^was  the  presence  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 

she  allowed  herself  to  be   beguiled   into   the 

drawing-room ;  and,  wrapping  her  in  a  shawl, 

Ernest  Cavendish  persuaded  her   to  lie  down 

on  the  sakiy  with  the  solemn  promise  he  would 

return   and    fetch    her   if   any    change    took 

place. 

For  a  few  minutes,  her  temples  throbbed  too 
much  to  think  of  rest,  but  imperceptibly  the 
violence    abated,    and   nature   thoroughly    ex- 
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hausted,  overcame  her  mental  anxiety,  as  she 
sank  into  a  deep  and  profound  sleep. 

Three  hours  had  elapsed  ere  she  awoke. 
Ernest  Cavendish  was  seated  by  her  side ;  she 
started  wildly  up.  All  who  have  ^aked  on  the 
first  reality  of  sorrow  such  as  hers,  know  the 
intensity  of  feeling,  when  reason  again  returns 
on  the  benumbed  faculties. 

"  My  child  !  my  child  ! — ^you  have  left  him— 
how  is  he  ?" 

"  My  dearest  Theresa,"  staying  her  departure 
by  throwing  his  arms  around  her,  "listen  to 
me.  Your  dear  child  is  better,  much  better. 
Compose  yourself,  my  love.  1  am  sure  you  wish 
his  happiness ;  he  is  far  happier  than  yoa 
could  ever  make  him — he  can  never  suffer 
more  !" 

*'  My  God,  he  is  dead  !"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  and  sank  into  long  and  complete  un- 
consciousness into  the  arms  which  received  her. 
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Wben   she   recovered   from   this   death-like 

^oon,  she  found  herself  lying  on  her  bed,  Mr. 
&t)wn  standing  at  one  side,  and  Mr.  Cavendish 
hoUmg  her  hand  at  the  other — her  maid 
Vdepmg  in  silence  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
oom. 

"My  dear  Lady,  you  wiD  be  better  now — 
)mposc  yourself.  The  bitterness  of  death  is 
r&r  to  your  darling  child,  and  his  gentle  spirit 
issed,  as  it  were,  in  sleep." 

"  And  his  mother  was  not  with  him  !  Oh  ! 
[r.  Cavendish,  you  promised  to  fetch  me — 
it,  thank  God,  you  were  with  him;"  and 
iere  was  a  meaning  in  this  little  word,  a 
^essure  from  the  soft  hand  within  his  own, 
bich  spoke  far  more  to  him  than  reached  the 
iroeption  of  the  doctor. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Madam,  Mr.  Caven- 
sh  has  not  deceived  you ;  for  two  hours,  we 
jpt  watch  by  the  bed,  there  was  no  perceptible 
laoge  of  countenance,   but  I  gradually  foimd 
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the  pulse  grow  fainter  under  my  touch,  til  it 
length  all  was  stiU.  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
peaceful  end,  a  gentler  passage  to  etenul 
feUcity." 


About  two  hours  after  this  painful  want, 
wheels  were  heard  rapidly  approaching  the 
house.  It  is  the  Marquis,  thought  the  weeping 
mother,  and  no  thrill  of  pleasure  or  of  comfort 
came  with  the  idea  of  a  husband's  presence ;  but 
the  sound  stopped  not  at  the  front  dcx^. 
Ernest  Cavendish  went  to  the  window,  and  saw 
a  hack-chaise  driving  round  to  the  stable-vard. 
In  a  few  minutes,  sxispense  was  ended  by  the 
Marquis's  own  man  entering  the  room,  and 
presenting  a  letter  to  her  Ladyship,  which  he 
said  his  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  deliver 
without  a  moment's  delay  into  her  own 
hand. 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  Mr.  Cavendish,  as 
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tfae  maa  yet  lingered  in  the  room  :  "  her  Lady- 
siup  does  not  require  your  presence  while  she 
reads  the  letter/' 

"  It  is  not  my  place»  Sir,"  retorted  the  valet, 
io  ao  impertinent  tone  and  manner,  ''  to  receive 
my  orders  from  you.  I  shall  wait  for  my 
Lady's  commands." 

**  Leave  the  room,  Benton !"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, partially  raising  herself  from  the 
sofa,  and  looking  at  the  letter  she  still  held 
unopened,  "  leave  the  room,  I  will  ring  if  I 
want  you !" 

She  gazed  on  the  hand-writing ;  it  was  that 
of  the  Marquis;  she  turned  to  the  seal,  as 
if  to  divine  the  contents  from  its  device.  It 
Was  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Kingslands, 
with  their  ducal  coronet  :  it  had  not  then 
probably  been  sealed  by  her  husband  himself, 
but  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  Duchess, 
where   she  knew  this   seal   was   kept   on    the 
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writing-table,    for     despatches   of    any    conse 
quence. 

"Do  you  know,  dear  friend/'  murmur< 
Theresa,  half  indistinctly  from  nervous  fi 
and  previous  weeping,  "  I  feel  a  strange 
in  opening  this  letter:  do  read  it  for  me,*"* 
and  she  placed  it  in  Ernest  Cavendish'as 
hand. 

He  instantly  tore  it  open,  and  found  i^ 
merely  contained  a  few  lines  from  the  Duchess 
of  Kingsland  and  in  her  own  crabbed  hand — 
writing.  The  words  were  few,  but  they 
decided  the  fate,  be  it  for  weal  or  woe,  o^ 
the  young  creature  to  whom  they  were  ad^ — 
dressed. 

**  The  Duchess  of  Kingsland  writes  by  th^ 
expre$s    desire  of  the    Marquis   of  Stavordale? 
to  inform  the  Marchioness,  that  it  is  his  com- 
mand    she    immediately    returns    to  the    home 
she  has  quitted  in  such  an  extraordinary  and 
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^niproper    manner.      The    Marquis    thinks    it 

^^becoming   his    dignity    to    come    to   fetch 

'^^  himself,  but  has  again  put  himself  to  the 

^Qtmvenience  of  sending  his  own  valet   with 

^1^  letter,    under    the    expectation   that    she 

^^iS  lose  not  a  moment's  time  in  commencing 

*^«"  journey. 

"  Should    Lady    Stavordale    be    infatuated 

^^3ough  not  to  obey  this   command   instantly, 

^■tie  noble  &mily  of  Kingsland  will  feel  them- 

^fc^ves  called   upon   to   commence   those   legal 

I^^tx»edings    which    will   at    once    free    them 

^^^m  so  foul  a  blot  upon  their  escutcheon." 

"Do  not  be  grieved,  my  own  Theresa,  at 
^tiis  letter,"  said  the  now   avowed   lover,    "  it 
all  I  could  most  have  wished ;  it  leaves  you 
LOt  a  choice,  but  to  quit  at  once  this  insulting 
^Wiily,   and   take   refuge   with   a   friend,   nay, 
^tart  not,    dearest,   with  a   husband,  who  will 
^ore  you.       I    expected    this    explosion;    my 
^^arriage  and  servant  are  already  here  :  I  wait 
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but  your  pemussioQ  to  onler  post-horse^^Bss, 
and  depart  od  the  mcMiient  fw  a  foreigM>  ^gn 
ooimtiy,  where  we  will  fire  meogmtOy  till  a 

legal  release  from  your  present  bonds  leave^^^es 
j€fa  at  fibertr  to  bestow  this  dear  hand  o^cizm 
me. 

It  is  needless  to  fidlow  him  through  aD 
sophistry   of  argument  which   he  pursued 
blind  her  judgment  and  mislead  her  reason 
and  surelv  if  ever  woman  had  excuse  for  th^^*^^ 
&tal  step   she  was  taldng,  it   was    the   in 
perienced  and  truly  friendless  being  before  us. 

Indeed,  it  scarcehr  seemed  as  if  anv  othet"*^ 
course  was  open  to  her — to  obey  the  bruta.-^^^ 
commands   of  her  husband,   conveyed  in   thc^^^^ 
most  degrading  terms  by  his  yet  more  brutaS-^^ 
mother,  was  only  to  rush  on  coutumelv  and 
contempt,  and  to  expose  herself  to  the  bitterest 
revilings,   without  the  only  solace   which   h^ 
home  had  ever  offered  hex,  the  smiles  of  her 
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On  the  contrary,  all  that  love  and  tenderness 
could  give,  was  offered  on  the  other  hand,  with 
constant  attention,  and  unvarying  kindness ; 
for  this,  she  might  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  she  might  expose  herself  to  insult  and 
contempt ;  but  was  not  the  compensation  more 
ttan  equivalent  to  the  risk  she  ran  ? 

That    she    thought    so   under   her  present 

'^'etched  feelings  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at, 

*^d,  if  her    determination    wanted    the  final 

^i^cision,  it  was  given  by  the  impertinent  Benton 

®^tering  the   room,   and   with   a   freedom    of 

''^^anner  gained  from  what  he  had  heard  pass 

"^tween  his  Lord  and  the  Duchess,  he  abruptly 

*^d,  "the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  his 

^ers  were  to  see  that  she  returned  with  him 

^mediately.     He  had  communicated  this    to 

her  Ladyship's   maid,  who  had  re-packed  her 

things  accordingly,  and  they  now  only  waited 

for  her  Ladyship." 

Such  a   communication   seemed  at  once  to 
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raise  poor  Lady  Stavordale's  spirit,  and  to  rouse 
her  to  instant  exertion :  without,  as  was  her 
wont,  waiting  for  permission  or  counsel,  she 
acted  at  once  and  decidedly. 

Her  voice  was  calm,  though  commanding,  a& 
she   spoke.     "  Fetch  the  nurse  and  my  own^ 
maid  here,  and  return  yourself  with  them ; 
the  same  time,  desire  horses  to  be  put  imme — 
diately  to    Mr.   Cavendish's   carriage,    and  hi 
servant  to  be  in  readiness." 

The  man,  somewhat  awed  by  the  firmness  o 
her  manner,  bowed,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  My  own  Theresa,"  said  her  lover,  reall 
alarmed  ;  "  what  are  you  doing  ?  Surely,  surely 
you  are  not  abandoning  me  for  ever,  and  re 
turning  to  slavery  and  degradation,  you,  wh 
ought " 

She  stopped  his  mouth  with  her  hand,  adding 
aflFectionately : 

"  This    once,  Ernest — for  so  I  may  now  call 
you — I  act  without  yowr   advice;  trust   me,  I 
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^Sl  do  nothing  you  disapprove :  but  speak  not 
'w>w,  I  wish  to  retain  firmness  to  go  through 
this  last  scene  with  a  due  sense  of  my  own 
iyuries." 

As  she  spoke,  the  attendants  she  required 
entered  the  room.  The  Marchioness  drew 
herself  up  with  more  dignity  than  she  had  ever 
"cfore  assumed,  and  her  words  were  at  once 
cool  and  decisive : 

"  Nurse,  I  call  upon  you  to  bear  witness,  it 
n^y  be  soon  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  that  I  came 
down  here  solely  and  purely  with  the  motive  of 
^ng  my  dying  child ;  Lord  Stavordale  refused 
^  accompany  me,  I  was  left  to  the  charity  of 
^^^is  true  friend,  and  now,  when  1  am  childless, 
^thout  any  rest  to  recruit  my  shattered  nerves, 
^r  expended  strength,  I  am  commanded  by  the 
A)uchess  of  Kingsland,  in  the  most  cruel  and 
^Jisultmg  terms,  without  even  the  courtesy  of  a 
line  from  Lord  Stavordale,  to  return  under  the 


for  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  kind  oi 
submit  no  longer  to  sudi  tyranny.  I 
earth  should  have  induced  cne  to 
fiviog  diild,  but  now,"  here  ber  Ttno 
"  I  can  be  no  further  comfort  to  hii 
his  dear  remains  under  your  care 
leave  this  bouse  and  this  cruel  bmi 
they  have  themselves  driven  me  to  1 
step  I  am  taking,  and,  if  their  condu 
against  them  at  an  earthly  tribunal 
registered  in  one  above." 

Turning  then  to  her  own  midd : 
"  Under  the  present  circumstana 
still  rem^n   with  me  ?     You  have 
dred,   what  I  have   said;    I    put   i 
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^^^al  leave  England  immediately,  and  not  return 
^  I  can  do  so  as  his  legal  wife.  I  call 
leaven  to  witness,  I,  from  this  moment  con- 
*dcr  myself  so,  and  thus  cancel  for  ever 
he  &tal  bond  which  has  united  me  to  Lord 
Jtavordale." 

Drawing  from  her  slender  finger  the  wedding- 
mg,  and  placing  it  in  Benton's  hand : 

"  Take  this  to  your  master,  and  tell  him 
njy  and  exactly  what  you  have  heard  me 
lay." 

The  man  bowed  low  and  respectfully. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Madam." 

There  is  a  dignity  in  oppressed  gentleness 
^hich  will  find  its  way  to  every  heart  not 
utterly  callous. 

"  The  affectionate  nurse  wept  aloud,  as  she 
*nestly  assured  her  Lady,  neither  bribes  nor 
ftreats  should  ever  stop  her  voice,  or  prevent 
W  revealing  the  degrading  scenes  of  cruelty 
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lad  wkncaMd;  and  "God  UeaB  you,  dear 
Ladr^and  BBnT  Mr.  CaiiiBiMi  be  kind  to  yoQ, 


riage;  I  aiial  rqaiee  to  He  jam. 
EuAuid  anoD.  and  I  vn  chd  lOdnd 
be  with  you,  for  ihe  hM  a  winn  Imrt^ 
anv  be,  will  be  a  comfert  to  yoa  in  afiiraigiK^ 
hod.  1  am  sore  she  wcfold  never  think  oK^ 
leaviog  your  Ladyship  widi  no  one  to  attencK:^ 
opon  yon,  and  particolarly  widi  sodi  a  joumey^^^ 
befwe  voo." 

"  Indeed,  bdeed;  yes,  my  Lady,  I  will  foDoai#«^ 
yoa  to  the  woild's  end  with  pleasure,"  said  thc^^^ 
attsdied  nudd.  "  I  have  often  and  often  wtshecK:'^ 
you  could  leave  the  Marquis,  for  we  all  saw  hoi 
cruelly  your  Ladyship  was  treated.' 

"  Thank  you,  my  kind  friends,"  said  the  noi 
weeping  Theresa,  ''  for  all  your  attention  an( 
affection  towards  me ;  it  is  something  to  leai 
some  faithfulness  behind :  but  remember,  Mfl' 
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®^  from  this  moment  to  cease  calling  me  by 
^y  hateftd  tide.  I  shall  soon,  I  trust,  have  no 
^im  to  it,  and  from  this  moment  I  shall  think 
^d  call  myself  Mrs.  Cavendish,"  (looking  with 
^  a  woman's  confidence  on  her  lover,)  "  and 
*^t  us  hasten,  before  my  courage  fails,  for 
'^Aing  all  that  remains  of  my  darling  boy  ;  one 
last  look,  and  I  am  yours  entirely." 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  Mr.  Cavendish's 
^J^velling-carriage  drove  to  the  door.  Lady 
Stavordale's  packages  were  removed  thither 
from  her  own — the  maid  was  already  seated  on 
^be  dicky — when  all  the  serv^ants  in  the  house 
Assembled  in  the  hall  to  mark  their  respectful 
*^iiidness  to  their  departing  Lady  by  silent  bows 
^^d  curtseys. 

She  looked  a  gentle  adieu  to  them  all,  and, 
^th  very  mingled  feelings,  left  what  had  always 
^^n  a  home  of  wretchedness,  to  seek  under  a 
*>^der  sky  a  milder  fate. 

Mr.  Cavendish  tenderly  handed  her  into  the 
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carriage,  sprang  in  beside  her,  hastily  pulled 
down  the  blinds,  and,  bidding  the  postilions 
drive  fast,  the  gloomy  domains  of  Kingsland 
were  soon  far  in  the  distance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

''  Who  sings  of  sorrow,  where  all  arotmd 
There  are  joy  and  gladness  breathing ; 
Where  the  graceful  form,  and  footsteps  bound, 
And  young  brows  the  rose  is  wreathing.** 

Tales  of  the  Martyrs. 


Wbes  Janet  attended  the  toilette  of  her 
J  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at 
)tham  Court,  there  was  a  bustling  eager- 
8  in  her  face  and  manner  which  plainly 
I  that  she  had  some  important  news,  at 
\t  in  her  opinion,  to  communicate,  if  she 
\  only  allowed  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
the  being  Lady  Eastham's  attached  at- 
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tendant  even  firom  her  in&ncyy  gave  her 
privilege  of  talking,  though  she  was  alwayi 
checked  in  the  idle  gossip  she  was  particu 
larly  fond  of  retailing;  but  this  mom 
her  features  were  so  ominously  "  big  wi 
the   fitte  of  empires  and  of  Kome,"  tha 
Clara  could  not  have  the  cruelty  to  refi  ai 
firom  saying, 

**You    look    firaught   with    momentou^^^ 
news  this  morning,  my  good   Janet; 
any  thing  very  wonderful  occurred  he 
since  we  left?" 

"  Yes,  my  ^lady,  indeed,"  she  eagerly  re 
plied,  "  I  have  heard  strange   news,    an 
sad  news,  too,   to  my  thinking ;  but  it 
BOt  happened  exactly  here,  although  no 
very  ftr  off  ^ther.     Somehow,  I  had  a  su 
ptcioD  it  would  not  eome  to  good  before  w 
left  London;    but  this   is  coming   quic 
iftpoB  us,  at  any  rate*     Wdl,  poor  lady, 
do  tlnnk  they  may  thank  themselves  for  it.^ 
She  has  a  naturally  sweet  temper,  I  am  verjr 
smre;  but  no  one  can  bear  aggravating  in 
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tiiat  way  for  ever;  worry^  worry — scold, 
Kold.  Mrs.  Mildred  told  me  herself  she 
often  wondered  at  her  lady's  patience — that 
shedid.*' 

**  But,  Janet,"  said  her  now  really  in- 
terested listener,  ^^you  forget  I  know 
nothing  of  what  you  are  talking  about.  I 
i^collect  Mildred  is  the  name  of  Lady 
Stavordale's  maid.  Does  what  you  have 
heard  relate  to  her?'* 

Yes,  my  lady,  that  it  does.  What  does 
your  ladyship  think  of  her  actually  having 
^n  oflF  with  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  being  now 
^  her  way  to  some  foreign  parts?  What 
^i^^es  it  more  sad  is,  that  her  poor  little 
^y  fretted  so  when  he  was  told  that  he 
^ould  never  see  his  dear  mamma  again, 
that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died  that  very 
^y.  I  assure  you,  my  lady,  it  is  but  too  true. 
I  heard  it  from  the  under  housemaid,  who 
Was  told  it  herself  by  her  brother,  who  is  one 
^  the  groom-boys  at  Kingsland  House, 
'tod  he  said  for  certain  sure  the  young  lord 
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died  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  thei 
to  be  an  uncommon  grand  funeral  i 
week.'' 

"  I  hope  and  trust  there  is  some  mis 
in  this  account,"  said  the  now  ans 
Clara;  "  do  finish  dressing  me  as  quickl 
possible ;  Sir  James  may  have  heard  bc 
thing  further." 

When  she  went  down  stairs,  Sir  Js 
was  already  seated  at  the  breakfast  U 
with  tlic  London  papers  open  before  1 
and  placing  one  in  her  hand,  said, 

^'  My  dear  Clara,  I  was  just  wanting 
to  unriddle  this  mysterious  paragnqil 
me ;  you  know  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  i 
matters.  I  might  puzzle  out  the  name 
the  horpes  to  run  for  the  next  St.  Legei 
their  initials;  but,  by  Jove,  to  know  £ 
B.  and  Marquis  A.  is  not  at  all  in 
way." 

The  paragraph  in  question  was  hei 
with  capital  letters,  so  as  to  attract  in 
diate  attention  : — 
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"mysterious  ELOPEAfBXT   IN  HIGH  LIFE*" 

"  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  one  of 
the  most  distressing  events  which  has  ever 
been  known  to  take  place  in  the  fashionable 
world,  and  which  has  plunged  the  illustrious 

house  of  K d   in  the   deepest  sorrow. 

The  Marchioness  of  S e,  famed  for  her 

immense  wealth,  and  which  we  understand, 
has  been  singularly  willed  by  her  late 
fitther,  entirely  in  her  own  power,  yesterday, 
suddenly  left  her  nohle  father-in-law's  man- 
sion in  Curzon-street,  where  she  and  the 
Marquis  resided,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  K d,  and,  it  is  now  ascertained,  is  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  E 1  C h,  of  fash- 
ionable notoriety.  The  fugitives  were  traced 
to  the  railroad  station  in  Euston-square,  but 
nothing  further  has  since  transpired  of  what 
has  become  of  them.  To  add  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  disconsolate  husband,  ive  have 
further  to    state,    that  the    young   Lord 

K d,  an  interesting  child  of  three  years 

old,  was  so  much  afflicted  when  he  heard 
his  mother  had  left  home,  that  it  caused  his 
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deftth  within  a  few  hoan,  thiu  leaTing  the 
noUe  house  of  K—^  without  an  heir.  Itis 
a  flingiilar  fiurt.  that  the  extreme  sensibility 
and  gentle  feelings  for  which  this  ancient 
^milv  are  so  moch  distinguished^  should  be 
so  earlj  developed  and  fittaliy  proved  as  in 
the  case  of  this  lamented  child.'^ 

^  Alas !  my  dear  Sir  JameSi**  replied  dars, 
^  these  mysteries  are  but  too  intelligible, 
particularly  as  Janet  has  just  been  relating 
to  me  the  same  sad  story.  Poor  Lady  Stavor- 
dale  is  the  person  alluded  to,  and  although 
I  can  believe  that  some  fresh  outrage  on  the 
pvt  of  the  Eingsland  £imily  may  really 
have  driven  her  to  elope  with  Mr.  Cavendish, 
whose  attentions  have  long  been  very  ex* 
dusjvely  directed  that  way ;  yet,  that  she 
has  caused  the  death  of  her  child,  or  even 
left  him,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe. 
I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  she  has 
taken  him  with  them.  But^  I  had  hoped 
you  might  have  heard  something  more  au* 
thentic  of  this  lamentable  afiair.** 
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"  No,  my  love,**  added  Sir  JaiBiea,  **  I 
bave  seen  no  ova  since  our  return,  ex<^pt 
tlie  grooms.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  stud  all 
i^  famous  ord^,  and  there  was  such  a 
glorious  yell  of  delight  wbeu  I  made  my  ap* 
luearancc^  ia  tbe  kennela,  that  you  mu9t  go 
"^th  me  after  breakfast  to  bear  it.  It  is 
^uite  refreshing  to  witness  such  honest  joy. 
fiat  you  look  grave,  my  dear  Clara,  I  dare 
aay  this  story  plagues  you ;  if  you  like,  I 
^viU  gaUop  over  to  Eingsland,  and  learn  the 
Imth  for  you.  But  here  comes  good  Mr. 
£rowB,  trotting  on  his  old  hack,  up  to 
%he  gate.  We  shall  hear  all  the  news  now ; 
^3epend  upon  it,  he  is  double  primed,  or  we 
cdKHild  not  have  seen  him  so  speedily." 

Tlios  was  exactly  as  Sir  James  predicted, 

foot  the  worthy  Doctor   acted  as  morning 

poflt^  extraordinary,  to  the  neighbourhood, 

and  was  always  the  first  to  circulate  any 

apiece  ol  gossip,  or  of  scandal. 

Therelationhenowhadtogive,  wasof  course 
the  correct  one,  and  when  his  auditors  heard 
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VD€xsBi|ded  bulMThT  with  whi< 
ScKvisrdaile's  liecfiiigs  had  been  0 
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site  met  wxdi  kind  and  partial  €^ 
ot    tbe  step  that    she  had  take— 
diooj^  never  joslifiable,  can  be 
exccBisated  br  drannstancea.  and 
enm  be  hoped,  the  gmit  mitigated 
fiAt  of  heaTen.  who  seeth  not  as  n^.-san 
uid  Yiido>eth  the  motiTes  rather  iim^-^^ 


Mt 
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I:i  ;hi5  nnbappT  instance,  no  imparity 
.  no  Sghmess  of  the  genuine  charact 
was  imi>Iicarevi :  and  let  not  the  over 
starts  when  it  is  even  asserted,  that  in  tl 
in^iividixal  case,  the  final  die  was  cast,  bv 
guileless  and  trae  a  hand  as  cruelty  a:^ 
despair  ever  impelled  to  the  dire  necessi 
of  such  a  venture. 

Virtue,  reputation,  friends,  station,  hap j;;;^^'' 
ness  here,  and  eternal  weal  hereafter,  a^*4 
all  of  these  are  risked  bv  woman  in  this  fe^^^- 
fill  venture, — let  it  not  then  be  thougI^^> 
even  in  these  trifling  pages,  we  would  advc^ 
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^^te  such  a  step — ^but,  in  Christian  humility, 
^vi^  would  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  all, 
'^rhether,  under  SMch  complicated  circum- 
Btances  of  aggravated  cruelty,  they  would 
t;]iemselves  have  trod  the  ordeal  with  a 
firmer  step ! 

Clara  was  feelingly  touched  with  the  af- 
fecting narrative  related  by  Mr.  Brown,  and, 
"^vhile  her  tears  fell  over  the  agony  of  the 
l>€reaved  mother,  she  inwardly  reproached 
Herself  that  any  repinings  against  her  own 
fhr  happier  destiny  should  rise  in  her  breast, 
CLnd  that,  blessed  with  the  kindest  of  hus- 
I>ands,  her  thoughts,  her  wishes  should  ever 
st^ray  to  bygone  scenes,  and  now  forbidden 
^■^inenibrances. 

Firmly  and  determinedly  did  she  resolve 
is  should  no  longer  be ;  and,  away  from  the 
setting  cause,  to  act  up  to  this  resolve  was 
esier.  The  fresh  and  exhilarating  breezes  of 
e  country  played  on  her  cheek,  the  whole 
skir  was  redolent  with  gladness. 

b3 
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**  Look,  only  look  at  the  dear  blae  aky. 

Catch  the  playful  breeze  as  he  pasaes  by ; 

Listen  the  chant  of  the  wild  bird's  glee, 

While  the  dancing  leaves  hold  revelry ; 

In  nature^s  whole  language  there's  not  a  tone, 

That's  telling  of  sadness, — then  why  should  our  own?" 

Clara's  was  no  morbid  senaibiUty,  that 
delighted  in  imaginary  sorrows.  She  would 
fain  be  happy  when  she  could,  and,  finding 
Sir  James  was  necessarily  engaged  with  his 
steward  for  some  hours  that  morning,  she 
ordered  her  horse,  and  bent  his  steps  to- 
wards a  cheerful  and  happy  scene,  which 
always  seemed  to  her  the  beau -ideal  of 
country  felicity,  perhaps  such  as  she  had 
once  imagined  for  herself,  when  the  now  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  now  fashionable  and 
admired  woman  of  the  world,  had  no  anti- 
cipations of  futurity  beyond  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  home,  in  a  retired  village  in 
Devonshire. 

The  country  round  Eastham  Court,  or 
rather  that  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Park,  was  singularly  romantic;  the  varied 
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sarfiEiee  of  hill  and  dale  was  rapid  and  boldly 
marked,  and  aItof2[ether  gave  a  much  finer 
outline  of  character  than  could  be  found  at 
even  the  further  extremity  of  the  same 
parish  which  joined  St.  Clair  Park. 

The  lanes  through  which  Clara  was  now 
riding  were  clothed  in  their  richest  summer 
foliage,  and  the  fine  trees  which  had  re- 
mained for  generations  the  glory  of  the 
Eaathsin  estate,  occasionally  only  allowed  a 
peep  of  the  surrounding  country  to  appear ; 
but,  when  Clara  paused  between  two 
old  oaksy  and  gazed  around,  she  thought, 
even  in  her  own  native  Scotland,  a  fairer 
or  more  striking  scene  had  never  met  her 
eye. 

Immediately  beneath  was  a  deep  rocky 
dingle,  through  which  flowed  a  transparent 
stream,  that  at  one  point  dashed  down  a 
declivity  of  rock,  almost  amounting  to  a 
cascade.  In  the  distance,  a  line  of  bold  and 
grotesquely-outlined  hills  faded*  into  the 
blue  sky  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  and 
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more  immediately  beneath  her,  rose  the  pic- 
turesque old  tower  of  the  parish  church,  in 
which  direction  she  was  riding,  backed  by 
the  dark  mass  of  the  St.  Clair  woods. 

If  she  turned  her  head  to  the  other  side 
of  the  lane,  the  elevated  groimd  on  which 
she  was  now  riding,  gave  a  wide  expanse  of 
fiat  champagne  country,  with  no  remark- 
able feature  beyond  the  silvery  course  of  the 
picturesque  river  we  have  before  mentioned^ 
so  suddenly  do  we  frequently  find  that  the 
character  of  a  country  varies,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  country  of  which  we  are  writing. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^'  The  menrj  homes  of  England, 
Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gUdsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light  I 
There  womau^s  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood *8  tale  is  told ; 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 
Some  glorious  page  of  old/* 

Mrs.  Heman«4. 

N  the  sketches  of  character  round  St. 
ir  Park,  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
rgyman  of  the  parish  in  which  it  was 
lated;  certainly  from  no  disinclination 
attempt  the  delineation  of  one  so  aniia- 
t  and  altogether  consonant  with  our  own 
»ts  of  a  parish  priest  and  a  gentleman^ 
les  which  ought  to  go  together,  but,  alas, 
frequently,  do  not. 
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The  village  of  Greenwood  answered  more 
to  what  might  be  called  a  hamlet,  than 
making  any  pretence  to  a  continaoas  street. 
The  cottages  were  built  apart  from  each 
other,  with  some  slight  rustic  decorations, 
and  neat  gay-looking  flower-gardens,  dic- 
tated by  Lady  St.  Clair's  taste.  A  minia- 
ture shop,  '^  licensed  to  sell  tea,  tobacco,  and 
snufi^,"  and  all  the  usual  et  ceteras,  a  small, 
neat  public  house,  with  its  cheerful  porch, 
covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles, — 
where  on  a  summer's  evening  the  learned  in 
the  parish  might  be  seen,  discussing  the 
afi^airs  of  state  and  their  own  domestic  mat- 
ters, over  a  jug  of  "nut-brown  ale,"  formed 
aU  that  could  be  called  the  actual  vilhige, 
and,  in  the  centre  of  this  quiet  group  of 
houses,  stood  the  venerable  church,  with  one 
of  those  rare  round  towers,  now  so  seldom 
met  with,  and  consequently  so  dear  to  the 
antiquarian. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  from  St. 
Clair  Park,  opened  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Rectory,  which  was  the  very  beau-ideal  of 
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A  country  panonage.  There  was  nothing 
<]^f  ostentation  or  display,  but  an  elegant 
simplicity  proclaimed  it  the  abode  of  agentle- 
viian.  There  were  no  massive  stone  columns 
Xo  the  entrance,  or  elaborate  ironwork  to 
xiiimic  an  approach  to  a  park ;  but  a  plain 
^^Nrhite  gate  led  through  a  field  tastefully 
dotted  with  trees,  to  the  side  of  the  house, 
a  perfectly  unpretending  structure,  running 
cjot  a  considerable  length  into  irregular 
.^ables;  the  entrance-door  through  a  per- 
*^co  of  hoisted  oak,  thickly  overshadowed 
y  the  sweet-scented  clematis,  and  some 
ther  choice  climbing  plants. 
The  hall  was  fitted  up,  a  la  antique,  with 
^carious  oM  carved  oak  chairs  and  tables  col- 
lected at  little  expense  from  the  neighbour- 
"Sng  cottagers,  who  were  well  pleased  to  ex- 
change these  gems  of  former  days,  for  the 
smarter  looking  painted  furniture  of  the 
present^  and  the  walls  lined  with  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  oak  wainscot,  ingeniously 
fitted  together,  and  acquired  piece-meal,  by 
a  iimilar  process. 


Through  this,  you  entered  into  a  cheer- 
ful drawing-rooin,  plainly  and  cheaply  fur- 
nished, but  every  thing  arranged  with  taste 
and  propriety,  the  only  expensive  articles 
beinga  fine-tonedharp,andafewchoicepaiut-  — .: 
ings.  Windows  down  to  the  ground  opened^^^s& 
on  a  little  lawn,  smooth  as  velvet,  and  judi — 
ciously  interspersed  with  flower-beds,  no 
bright  with  all  the  hues  of  summer,  and  se-^^8< 
parated  by  plain  light  ropes,  from  two  slop- 
ing meadows,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowec> 
the  same  river,  already  described  as  interns^  1< 
secting  St.  Clair  Park. 

Three  or  four  Alderney  cows,  with  thei»x^  ^^ 
deer-like  delicacy  of  form,  were  decidedlji^Xt>:d 
ornamental,  as  well  as  useful,  and  being  peta:*^^^^^ 
^•ith  all  the  family,  would  put  their  grace-^^>-*^ 
ful  heads  through  the  open  rope  fence,  an(r>^'^-^" 
eat  bread  from  many  a  little  hand,  whos^^^^'^ 
delight  it  was  to  feed  them. 

A  thriving  shrubbery  of  evergreens,  mix 
with  roses,  labernums,  and  lilacs,  se 
this  part  of  the  domain  from  the  kitchen- 
garden.     A  long  trellis,  forming  a 
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^eandah,  and  covered  "with  the  most  beau- 
tiful creepers,  among  which  the  deep  hue  of 
^he  passion-flower  was  now  predominant,  ran 
ftlong  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  shading 
the  windows  of  the  library  and  drawing- 
fooms  from  the  southern  sun. 

Under  this  fragrant  shelter,  sitting  on  a 
low  bench,  was  a  female  form  of  yet  ex- 
quisite loveliness,  although  the  mother  of 
six  beautiful  children,  who  were  playing  on 
the  grass  before  her.  Her  style  of  beauty 
Was  small  and  regular,  while  a  complexion 
yet  retaining  the  roses  and  lilies  of  girlhood, 
8o  rarely  to  be  found  after  twenty,  made  her 
look  yet  younger  than  she  really  was  ;  and 
the  small  foot  and  hand  told  that  gentle 
tlood  flowed  in  her  veins. 

The  eyes  were  of  the  softest  blue,  and  the 
'wbole  expression  of  the  features,  gentle,  but, 
^mated  with  the  purest  happiness.  Indeed 
^uch  of  the  youthf ulness  of  her  appearance, 
^w  probably  owing  to  the  unruffled  serenity 
of  her  placid  brow,  on  which  sorrow  seemed 
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never  to  have  set  his  seal,  or  to 

that  bright  rose-tinted  cheek  with  a  tear. 

*'  While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  control, 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled,  no  glance  could  discoTer, 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brightened  all  over. 

Mrs.  Bonverie  was  a  younger  daughter  of 
Lord  Delmaines,  and  a  dear  friend  of  Lady 
St.  Clair's,  before  her  marriage,  to  whom  it 
was  a  very  sincere  gratification  to  be  ableto 
obtain  from  her  lord  the  presentation  of  the 
living  of  Greenwood  for  Mr.  Bouvene,  who 
was  thus  enabled,  vdthout  further  delay,  to 
lead  his  affianced  bride  to  a  home  every 
way  suited  to  her  gentle  tastes.  It  had 
always  been  her  dearest  wish  to  marry  a 
country  clergyman,  to  leave  the  enervating 
pleasures  of  a  London  life,  for  the  lasting 
and  purer  joys  of  the  country. 

In  meeting  with  Mr.  Bouverie,  she  found 
all  her  youthful  imaginings  had  pictured  in 
the  chosen  companion  of  her  heart.     A  per- 
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feet  gentleman,  alike  by  birth  and  education, 
his  intellectual  pursuits  and  polished  tone 
of  mind  fitted  him  for  her  counsellor  and 
^Qide;  while  his  playful  fetncy  and  cheerful 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  suited  well  with  her 
Own  blithe  temperament. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  happier 
kome  than  Greenvrood  Rectory  presented, 
and  surrounded  with  all  her  favourite  pur- 
suits, Emma  Bouverie  never  for  one  instant 
Y'egretted  the  gayer  scenes  of  her  father's 
liouse  in  town,  or  the  more  imposing  gran- 
dear  of  a  country  mansion's  old  ances- 
t;ral  halls.  Her  present  comparatively  small 
domain  was  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  her 
^shes,  and  contained  within  itself  a  whole 
^orld  of  happiness. 

She  likewise,  by  no  means,  led  a  secluded 
life,  though  removed  from  the  gayer  scenes 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  best  society  of 
the  neighbourhood  was  of  course  open  to 
herself  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  to  which  their 
birth  and  education  entitled  them  ;  though 
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their    fortune    might   not  number   mo^ 
hundreds  than  moat  of  tlwir  aaaodatea  djad 
thousands. 

But  in  the  spnug,  when  aU  the  lain.i^ 
houses  were  empty,  and  ahe  loet  her  ii 
diate  neighbours  from  St.  Glair  Flaik, 
nothing  of  monotony  ever  preyed  iqKm 
spirits.      While    she    and    Mr.    BouvecHe 
acknowledged  the  advantage  of  living  ii 
county  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  sociei 
and  which  they  were    both  calculated       to 
adorn,  still  they  always  felt  their 
was  centred  in  home,  of  which  other 
only  served  to  heighten  the  seat. 

Lady  St  Clair  had  conmderately  atteni 
to  the  personal  tastes  of  her  friend, 
delighting  in  these  acts  of  kindness,  frcc::^:^'*^ 
her  own  well-stored  purse,  added  an  avia 
and    small    conservatory    to    the    rectoi 
luxuries  which  a  country  clergyman  cou- 
scarcely  have  indulged  in,  without  this 
licate  care  of  his    wife's  &vourite  amui 
ments,  and  thus,  with  the  dear  society        ^ 
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ome^  ennui  never  for  one  instant  reared  its 
pdra  head  within  these  cheerful  pre^ 
nets. 

Thus  seated  there,  in  the  scene  we  have 
tempted  to  describe,  Emma  Bouverie 
fts  waiting  for  her  husband  to  join  her  in 
walk,  when  Lady  Eastham  rode  up  to  the 
K)r.  They  had  become  cordial  friends  he- 
re Clara's  marriage,  and  still  continued 
oistant  associates. 

"  My  dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
kstening  to  meet  her  friend,  "  this  is 
iJly  very  good  of  you,  to  come  to  me  so 
miediately  on  your  return.  I  am  de- 
[[fated  to  see  you;  but  what  have  you 
xm  doing  with  yourself  in  London  ?  you 
afly  look  quite  ill;  we  must  try,  dearest, 
id  freshen  you  up  with  our  country 
jcezes* 

"  I  cannot  say  that  you  are  very  com- 
Kmentary,"  replied  Lady  Eastham,  "  but, 

believe  what  you  say  is  true.  I  am 
ided  and  tired  with  all  the  whirl  of  dissi* 
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pationr  I  have  been  in.  You  cannot  think 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  see  this  pretty  quiet 
place  again,  to  say  nothing  of  your  bright 
face,  as  smiling  as  ever;  and  those  dear 
children,  the  very  personifications  of  en- 
joyment, playing  so  merrily  before  us.  I 
need  not  ask  after  them,  I  count  the  whole 
six  in  perfect  health,  and  my  godchild  I 
see,  able  to  run  about  with  the  others.  I 
should  scarce  have  known  her,  she  is  so 
much  grown.  Come  hither  Clara,  and 
listen  to  all  the  pretty  things  I  have 
brou^rht  you  from  London.  I  shall  have  a 
playfellow  soon  for  you  all  to  come  and 
see-  Lorvl  Desmond  is  to  be  with  us  for 
the  Kingsland  races,  and  his  little  girl  will 
be  dt'lighted  Avith  some  young  companions, 
for  she  has  neither  brother  nor  sister.  I 
think  I  must  get  up  a  children's  ball  in 
honour  of  my  young  visitor." 

"  Is  this  Lord  Desmond,  the  splendid  ora- 
tor, who  makes  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  political  world  just  now  '    asked  Mrs. 
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• 

BTic.  •*  He  is  the  very  god  of  my  bus- 
's idolatry — he  will  be  charmed  with 
pportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance 
bave  often  heard  him  say,  there  is  no 
c  character  he  should  so  much  like  to 
• 

The  very  same,'*  replied  Lady  Eastbam, 
1 1  think  you  will  both  like  him.     But 
is  Mr.  Bouverie  ?   In  talking  of  the 
ren,  1  have  forgotten  to  inquire  after  the 
T — ^but  here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
elf,  and  I  hope  to  say,  *Yes/  to  my 
est  that  you  will  come  to-morrow,  and 
d  a  couple  of  days  with  us.    You  know 
too  soon  for  anything  of  a  party,  but 
5  to  us  quietly  just  by  ourselves.     I 
t,  too,  to  talk  over  with  you  this  sad 
r  of  poor   Lady  Stavordale.     Is  it  not 
'  sad?     I  am  sure,  dear  Emma,  your 
I  and  gentle  nature  will  look  with  cha- 
on  the  step  she  has  taken — but  how 
will  have  this  forbearance,  and  I  dread 
think  of  the  bitter  remarks  and  severe 
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censures,  which  I  shall  hear  aimed  at  m 
poor  fiiend  !     I  must  ever  think  her  mo 
sinned  against  than  sinning.     But  no  mo 
on  this  subject  now.      I  must  not  loi 

away  more  time  with  you,  for  Sir  JA^mt: — 

will  be  looking  for  my  return,  which  1  pn 
mised  should  be  in  time  for  a  walk  to  8< 
some  improvements  we  are  planning,  befo: 
dinner.     So,  adieu — au  revoir.     You  wifcJ' 
come  to  us,  I  hope?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  gladly  accept^^*^ 
the  friendly  invitation  to  Eastham  Courr3*t» 
and  Clara  cantered  off  on  the  Arab,  alrea<^E3iy 
rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
with  less  weight  on  her  spirits  than  she  b 
felt  for  many  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


^'Henreux  de  la  voir,  de  l^eDtendre,  deyivre  avec  elle 
^  eette  doac«  familiart^  que  le  s^jour  de  la  cainpagne 
^^torise,  il  ne  deairoit  pas  pour  le  moment  d^antre 
fcjiiheur." 

Caroline  de  Lichtfield. 

"Now  speak  to  me  again  I  we  loved  so  well. 
We  loved  I    Oh  I  still,  I  know  that  still  we  love !'' 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


This  calm  on  Clara's  spirits  lasted  not 
long;  the  time  of  the  Kingsland  races  ap- 
proached, and  Lord  Desmond,  true  to  his 
Appointment,  arrived,  bringing  his  little  girl 
bimself ;  though  he  owned  not,  even  to  his 
Own  heart,  that  this  was  undertaken  as  an 
^cuse  for  coming  a  few  days  earlier. 

VOL.  m.  c 
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The  house  was  filled  with  guests,  and 
Eastham  Court  rivalled  St.  Clair  Park,  as 
the  acm^  of  good  taste,  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, and  presented  a  perfect  picture  of 
aristocratic  country  magnificence. 

The  spacious  mansion,  the  extensive  park, 
gemmed  with  stately  oaks,  the  tasteful 
flower-gardens,  the  luxurious  hot-houses, 
and  pineries,  the  numerous  stud,  the  vari- 
ous carriages,  all  that  fancy  or  modern  re-^ 
finement  could  desire,  or  invent,  were  there ; 
but  could  all  these  create  happiness  ?  Alas, 
no ! — witness  the  aching  heart  of  the  young 
and  lovely  mistress  of  the  scene.  ^ 

Now,  more  than  in  any  epoch  of  Clara's 
life,  would  she  have  felt  the  value  of  a  friend 
— a  friend  in  its  truest  and  holiest  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  A  guide,  who  could  point 
with  a  Christian's  faith  and  a  Christian's 
practice,  to  the  path  she  should  pursue,  and 
raise  the  wandering  heart  from  earth  to 
heaven,  leading  the  eye  to  rest  on  that  only 
perfect  model,  which  was  given  alike  for  our 
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iimtation  and  our  salvation.  A  monitor, 
^ho  could  gently  curb  the  violence  of 
earthly  passion,  and  teaching  that  this  is 
toot  our  final  resting-place,  comfort  the 
bounded  spirit  with  the  promise  of  an  eter- 
nity, "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Where 
tile  turbulence  of  contending  feelings  will 
be  hushed,  and  the  bitterness,  the  instabi- 
lity, the  nothingness,  of  this  world's  transi- 
tory hopes  and  fears,  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  mightier  and  all  enduring  bliss  of  a 
redeemed  and  sanctified  spirit. 

But  such  a  friend  as  this  Clara  had  not 
the  advantage  of  possessing.  Lady  Sf.  Clair, 
to  whom  alone  was  confided  the  secret  of 
her  life,  was  too  volatile,  too  unthinkino- 
herself,  to  be  able  to  guide  her  niece  to  that 
heavenly  source  of  comfort,  which  is  alone 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  erring  mortals. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  were  well  fitted  to 
ffll  this  Christian  office,  but  the  heart  of  the 
sufferer  was  not  unveiled  to  them, —they  saw 
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her  ODly  amongst  tbe  gay,  the  gayest  of  tlm 
all,  amongst  tbe  lovely,  tbe  loveliest  of  them 
all,  amongst  the  admired,  the  most  flattered 
of  them  all.  They  could  not  pierce  througli 
the  thick  covering  with  which  she  so  as^- 
duously  concealed  the  real  feelings  of  her 
heart,  and  though  at  times  Emma  Bouverie 
thought  the  smile  was  too  transient  to  be 
natuml,  still  there  was  nothing  to  excite  sn^ 
picion,  as  to  the  one  secret  of  her  life,  nothing, 
which  In  ber  situation  could  lead  to  the  i(iea, 
she  was  Bot  the  happy  being  she  appeared- 

There  was  a  dangerous  proximity  in  tlie 
unrestrained  intercourse  of  tbe  countfyi 
which  Clara  found  more  than  ever  &tal  to 
her  peace.  Id  London,  she  and  Lord  Po' 
mond  were  together,  frequently  together,  bat 
it  was  not  the  near  and  gentle  oompanionship 
which  now,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavounto 
the  contrary,  would  be,  as  it  seemed,  esU'' 
blished  betnecn  theio. 

Yet,  though  tbe  tell-tale  eye,  the  expres- 
sive tone,  constantly  vibrated  into  herhetrt 
'with  the  consdousness,  that  "she  nndentooo 
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edings,  and  that  hers  were  not  disguised 
him, — ^yet,  she  had  hitherto  succeeded 
le  endeavour,  that  they  should  never 
utterance  in  Words,  and  had  been  for- 
te in  avoiding  every  thing  approaching 
[  uninterrupted  tSte-a-tSte. 

iring  the  gay  week  of  the  races,  it  was 
r  to  accomplish  this  from  the  large 
r  assembled  in  the  house  and  the  con- 
;  routine  of  amusements  either  in  pub- 
r  private^  But  even  here  a  danger 
d  insidious  to  Clara's  peace — she  saw 
et  too  beloved  idol  of  her  own  heart — 
^reat  magnet  of  attraction  to  all  around ; 
saw  him  sought  by  all — the  slightest 
^  of  his  voice  attended  to — every  glance 
8  eye  watched,  and  every  opinion  noted 
oceeding  firom  the  statesman  and  pa- 
of  the  day. 

^en  those  opposed  to  him  in  politics, 
red  the  unbending  integrity  of  his  cha- 
r,  the  unsullied  honour  of  his  principles, 
soarted  his  friendship  as  a  man,  even 
ey  could  not  join  him  as  a  politician. 


There  is  flouurthing  an»peaksbly  dear  Ut'\ 
the  soul  of  woman  in  seeing  the  a<ImiraUoD, 
in  hmring  the  applaaw  of  oihera,  addres^ 
to  htm  fihe  lorea.  *■'  FemaU  varnty''  is  a 
pbnue  in  evenr  orie'd  mouth,  but  this  is  a 
Tanity  so  holy  in  its  influcnoe,  so  pure  in  its 
origin,  that  surely  angels  need  not  biui>h  to 
own  it. 

And  this  flattering  incense  was  deeply 
drunk  of  by  Lntly  Eastham,  wboquafiV-d  the 
charmed  cup,  unmindful  of  the  dangerous 
tendency,  and  that  her  own  deep  lore  wa« 
riveted  by  the  general  acclaim  c£  a  nation** 
homage  to  the  olject  of  her  heart's  first 
choice. 

One  by  one  the  guests  dropped  away  from 
Eastham  Court-,  but  still  Lord  DestDond 
lingered  on,  unknowingly,  hovering  like  the 
moth  round  the  flame,  which  destroys 
while  it  attracts. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moruing  in  August,  the 
dew  hung  in  sparkling  gems  on  the  graceful 
acacia,  which   flung  its    fragrant   boughs. 
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laden  with  silvery  flowers,  across  the  win- 
dows of  Clara's  sleeping  apartment. 

Sir  James,  true  to  his  habitual  early  ris- 
ing, was  already  out  among  his  horses  and 
Ms  dogs,  and   Lady   Eastham   fain  would 
flatter  herself,  that  it  was  only  the  bright 
^ms  of  the  sun,  and  the  blithe  songs  of 
the  birds,  which  prevented  any  return  of  re- 
pose. 

For  awhile,  she  courted  oblivion,  as  she 
nestled  her  fair  cheek  into  its  pillow  of  down, 
Injt  it  would  not  be — there  are  "  thoughts 
which  murder  sleep,"  and  she  determined 
TBther  to  fly  them  by  activity. 

There  yet  wanted  several  hours  to  the 
usual  time  of  breakfast :  it  would  only  alarm 
Janet  to  summon  her  attendance  so  unusu- 
ally early.  She  would  make  her  own  toi- 
lette, and  seek  the  balmy  and  refreshing 
air  of  the  morning  to  calm  her  aching  brow. 
As  she  crossed  a  long  corridor,  curiously 
hung  with  tapestry,  she  paused  unconscious- 
ly, ere  she  descended  the  marble  staircase. 
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All  was  still,  and  she  thought, as  shelingereS 
near  that  one  apartment,  that  its  inmate  was 
still  locked  iu  the  arms  of  sleep,  and  all  un- 
conscious of  her  unquiet  slumbers. 

And  whither  should  her  steps  tend?  As 
she  trode  tlie  soft  green  terraces  of  velvety 
smoothness  with  which  the  flower-garden 
wa3  laid  out,  in  unison  with  the  style  of  the 
house,  she  remembered  a  distant  summer- 
house,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds, 
which  ^e  had  not  visited  for  several  weekst 
It  WEB  a  particulftr  favourite  of  hers,  per- 
haps, because  it  atron^y  resembled  one,  in 
her  Scottish  home,  the  haunt  of  her  child- 
hood, the  resort  of  hra-  y oiithfiU  hours,  where 
ahe  had  dwelt  on  the  ffurj  fictions  in  whicti' 
the  opening  mind  delights,  and  in  later  yean 
had  thrilled  with  enthlisiasm  over  the  im- 
passioned lays  of  a  Byron,  or  a  Moore.  And 
to  memory  yet  more  dangerously  dear,  had 
they  listened  to  the  fond  tale  of  love,  and 
vowed  an  unswerving  faith. 

The  singular  likeness^  both  in  utuatlon 
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and  fbnn,  of  this  summer-house  at  Eastham 

Coart^  had  been  a  strong  attraction  in  her 

eyes.     It  needed  but  a  slight  stretch  of 

ima^nation  to  &ncy  the  Mere  before  her, 

hacked  with  a  hanging  wood,  a  part  of  the 

iUignificent  lake  she  had  gazed  on  for  so 

many  years  of  her  early  life ;  and  the  interior 

of  the  bidlding  she  had  refitted  up  from 

memory  of  the  past. 

She  had  carefully  avoided  this  part  of  the 
grounds  since  Lord  Desmond  had  been  their 
guest,  from  a  kind  of  nameless  dread  of  again 
treading  with  him  a  path  and  visiting  a 
scene  which  must  alike  remind  him,  as 
herself,  of  the  past.  But  now  it  was  too 
early  to  fear  meeting  any  one,  much  less 
him  she  particularly  wished  to  avoid ;  she 
would  therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing that  some  alterations  she  had  directed  in 
the  building  had  been  executed  to  her  taste. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  large 
twisted  oak  seat,  which  had  been  made  by 
a  sketch  of  her  own  from  memory,  into  the 
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exact  position  which  the  one  she  so  dearly 
recollected  had  occupied,  when  a  rapid  step, 
a  step  by  her  never  to  be  mistakeu,  ap- 
proached ill  a  contrary  direction  from  the 
path  she  had  corae. 

It  was  too  late  for  avoidance;  in  a  mo- 
ment, Lord  Desmond  was  before  her,  and 
her  trembling  limba  sought  a  resting-place 
on  the  very  seat,  as  it  might  seem,  of  bv- 
gone  years.  For  the  time,  it  appeared  as  if 
William  Fitzgerald  and  Clara  Cameron  were 
restored  to  each  other. 

Halcyon  days  of  early  confidence  and  re- 
quited love,  why  bloom  ye  so  transiently  on 
the  soul  ?  Hours  of  tender  endearment 
and  sunny  hope,  why  are  ye  bo  speedily 
overcast  ? 

Lord  Desmond's  pale  and  melancholy 
brow  flushed  into  a  moment's  glad  surprise 
when  he  saw  the  occupant  of  the  summer- 
house,  and  the  exclamation  of  "  Good  God! 
Clarn,  you  here,  at  this  hour!'' burst  from 
his  lips,  unconsciously  freed  from  the  icy 
bonds  of  constrained  courtesy. 
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It  was  the  first  time  the  dear  familiar 
name  of  '^  Clara"  had  been  addressed  to  her 
by  him  during  their  renewed  intercourse, 
and  she  felt  the  well-known  tone  vibrate  to 
her  inmost  soul.  She  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  words  of  common-place  civility  that 
the  beauty  of  the  morning  had  tempted  her 
out  thus  early,  but  the  accents  died  upon 
her  lips,  and,  pressing  her  hands  over  her 
&ce,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

This  unfortunate,  this  unforeseen  moment, 
seemed  to  have  overthrown  the  work  of 
years.  The  restraint  from  her  feelings  was 
torn  away,  and,  when  he  rushed  to  her  side 
and  clasped  his  arm  around  her,  her  sinking 
head  dropped  unresistingly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  she  there  wept  without  restraint. 

In  woman,  tears  seem  a  natural  vent  for 
sorrow,  but  in  man  the  conflict  of  contending 
passions  must  be  keen  and  overwhelming, 
ere  this  solace  is  allowed.  It  is  those  only 
who  have  seen  the  cheek  of  manhood  thus 
softened,  who  have  felt  the  breast  of  one 
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they  loved  heaving  with  the  tumult  of  irre- 
prtissiblc  anguish,  that  can  know  the  force  of 
manhood's  tears. 

Clara  had  struggled  with  many  a  con- 
tending feeling  j  she  had  well  nigh Bunkunder 
many  a  hitler  conflict,  hut  never  had  she 
known  the  full  force  of  grief  till  she  now  saw 
Lord  Desmond's  convulsive  agony. 

It  was  more  than  mortal  strength  to  wit- 
ness (he  betrayal  of  such  heartfelt  misery  un- 
moved. Her  own  she  might  have  boroe, 
but  that  of  him  she  yet  so  fondly,  so  fatally 
loved,  was  beyond  her  endurance,  and,  as 
she  nused  her  head  from  his  shoulder,  and 
gazed  on  the  mighty  tears  which  rolled  down 
his  cheek,  she  could  only  faintly  utter, 

"  Oh,  William,  for  my  sake,  be  composed^ 
tell  me,  tell  me,  how  can  I  comfort  you?  " 

"  Comfort  me,  my  beloved,"  he  replied 
in  tender  accents.  "  I  deserve  not  to  be 
comforted.  Have  I  not  wantonly  lost  all 
that  man  could  have  had  most  dear?  But 
vsould  you  comfort  me,  Clara?    Would  you 
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ponr  the  only  balm  into  my  bleeding  heart 
it  can  ever  know?  Tell  me,  dearest,  would 
you  yet  comfort  me?" 

"  Would  I?  "  answered  Clara.  "  Can  you 
for  one  instant  doubt  it  ?  Be  assured,  I 
have  BtUl  no  wwh  so  dear  as  your  happiness." 

^^  Then  tell  me,  Clara,  tell  me  once  again, 
on  this  side  the  grave,  that  you  love  me 
still ;  that  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  my 
heart  yet  meets  its  echo  in  yours!  That 
you  understand  me,  that  you  know  tny  all 
of  affection  has  ever  been  your  own  exclu- 
sivdy ;  that,  even  in  the  dreadful  moment  of 
relinquishing  you,  my  heart  retained  no 
unage  but  yours,  no  hope  of  happiness  with- 
out your  love.  And  now,  dearest,  loveliest, 
when  I  see  you  after  the  lapse  of  years,  only 
grown  more  completely  all  that  the  heart  of 
the  proudest  could  joy  to  call  his  own,  how 
can  I  see  you  thus,  and  not  hourly  curse  the 
Btrange  fatality  which  separated  me  from 
you!  Clara,  tell  me  that  you  believe  all 
this ;  and  more,  oh !  much  more,  tell  me,  I 
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linre  never  been  forgotten  by  you.  Will 
you,  will  you  say  this?  Will  you  comfort 
uio?' 

For  several  minute?,  Clara  replied  not; 
perhaps  she  couM  not — perhaps  she  dare 
not  trust  her  feelings  to  words.  Her  aonl 
was  all  unnerved  at  the  sipht  of  the  aj^ony  of 
the  man  she  had  loved,  she,  alas!  still  loved 
so  fondly.  Hut  she  gazed  on  his  tearful  face 
—  she  witlnlrcw  not  her  hand  from  the 
ardent  pressure  of  his. 

At  last,  she  found  etreiigth  to  say, 
'*  William,  this  is  not  generous  in  you — it  is 
not  like  yourself.  I  once  never  disguised 
my  love,  though  Heaven  alone  could  know 
its  depth  and  its  intensity.  You  relin- 
quished that  love,  and  I  became  the  wife  of 
another.  You  are  that  husband's  friend. 
You  know,  you  see,  his  unde^oating  kind- 
ness. Aid  me  then  to  forget  the  past,  rather 
than  renew  feelings  which  now  only  can  tend 
to  the  wretchedness  of  us  both.  Thus  much, 
I  may  say,  I  do  believe,  William,  that  you 
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have  never  forgotten  me — and  now  let  us  part ; 
this  meeting  has  always  been  avoided  by 
me — seek  not    to  renew  it.       You    have 
already  seen  too  much  into  my  heart,  and 
how  ill  I  can  sometimes  restrain  its  feel- 
ings.    I  feel  you  may  be  trusted — now  leave 
me.    At  breakfast,  you  shall  see  that  I  have 
overcome  this   weakness — for  my  sake,  if 
you  do  indeed  yet  love  me,  never  seek  again 
to  call  it  forth,     God  bless  you  !     We  must 
both  forget  every  thought  beyond  friendship.'* 
Lord  Desmond  bowed  over  her  yet  re- 
tained hand — for  a  moment,  he  pressed  it  to 
his  lips — he  lingered  as  if  unable  to  tear 
himself  away ;  he  longed  to  clasp  her  in  a 
last,   fond,   embrace;   but  he   resisted  the 
powerfiil   impulse — all  too  much   had  he 
already  indulged  his  feelings  at  the  expense 
of  hers. 

He  sought  not  again  to  meet  her  down- 
cast eye,  and,  without  another  look,  he  tore 
himself  from  her  presence,  and  retrode  the 
path  to  the  house. 
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It  was  long  before  Clara  could  calm  her 
spirits  safficientlj  to  leave  the  retreat  of  the 
summer-house:  she  seemed  even  as  if  she 
should  shrink  from  the  look  of  the  work- 
people on  her  homeward  path,  as  if  her  tell- 
tale eyes  would  reveal  the  secret  of  her 
souL 

She  walked  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
Mere ;  she  bathed  her  £Eice  and  temples  with 
limpid  stream,  and  when  she  thought  all 
traces  of  tears  would  be  efiaced  she  returned 
to  her  room  at  her  usual  hour  for  summon- 
ing Janet's  assistance ;  and  so  habitual  had 
her  self-command  now  become,  that  no 
agitation  was  visible  as  she  made  her  toi- 
lette for  break&st,  or  joined  the  party 
which  yet  lingered  as  their  guests,  at  this 
most  social  meal  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  there  was  an  uncontrollable  look 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Desmond,  as  she  heard 
him  fixing  with  Sir  James  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  that  the  period  of  his  hither- 
to-prolonged visit  must  close. 
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Ske  appreciated  the  motive  which  dic- 
tated this,  and,  as  he  met  the  approving  and 
almost  grateful  glance  of  her  speaking  eye, 
lie  felt  himself  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  he 
was  making  of  her  society,  and  reproached 
lomself  for  the  selfishness  which  had  made 
iam  delay  his  departure  so  long. 

Sir  James,  in  vain,  earnestly  pressed  his 
rtay  over  the  following  week,  when  a  ba- 
^ftar,   those  torments  of  every  neighbour- 
hood, was  to  be  held  at  Kingsland,  for  the 
t>uilding  of  a  pew  church  in  the  outskirts 
of  the    parish,    where    Miss    Brierly,  and 
^Hliers  of  the  pious  sisterhood,  thought  there 
'Was  an  **  interesting  door"  open  for  the  sal- 
"^tion  of  the  benighted  inhabitants,  who 
<^uld  not  be  expected  to  walk  two  miles  to 
their  parish  church,  which  was  never  half 
^ed. 

Lady  St.  Clair  and  Lady  Eastham  were 
alike  requested  to  hold  stalls  and  cheat  their 
naghbours  into  charity,  but,  when  notices 
of  the  bazaar  were  headed  with  the  sound- 
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ing  intimation,  that  it  was  "  to  be  conditcted 
on  Christian  principles^  and  neither  raffling 
nor  flirting  allowedj*  they  both  laughingly- 
declared  it  was  too  good  for  them,  and  begged 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  ample 
supply  from  their  purses,  and  the  promise' 
of  being  liberal  buyers  when  the  eventful 
day  arrived. 

The  youthful  Lady  Mary  Desmond  heard 
with  all  the  artless  grief  of  childhood,  that 
she  was  so  soon  to  leave  her  ''  dear,  pretty 
Lady  Eastham,"  whom  she  loved  with  all 
the  intensity  of  her  heart,  and  in  vain  tried 
to  persuade  her  father  to  stay  a  little  longer, 
with  the  assurance  that  "she  knew  kind 
Lady  Eastham  would  let  them  do  so,  if  he 
would  only  ask  her."  But  Lord  Desmond's 
resolution  was  unshaken.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Clara  had  it  taken  place  ear- 
lier, but  once  alive  to  the  idea,  that  perhaps 
her  peace  demanded  it,  he  was  deaf  alike  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  own  heart  and  those  of 
his  little  girl,  and  the  third  morning  after 
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his  interview  in  the  summer-house,  the  tra- 
velling carriages  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
were  seen  to  pass  Eastham  Lodge,  en 
route  for  London,  where  he  pleaded  urgent 
business  called  him  without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"And  nuuiT  a  withering  thought  lies  hid — not  lost — 
In  smiles  that  least  hefit  who  wear  them  most." 

The  CoRSAHt. 

**  The  aatmnn  moon  slept  bright  and  still, 
On  &ding  wood  and  purple  hill ; 
And  sweet  the  sonnd  of  waves  which  parted 
The  fond,  the  tme,  the  noble-hearted, 
Though  mingling  with  its  current,  fell 
The  last  warm  tears  of  love's  farewelL"* 

MbS.   H£MA5i. 

As  the  summer  closed,  and  the  flowers 
fkded,  so,  alas!  did  Lady  Eastham's  health 
and  spirits  alike  fail  her.  Gradually,  the 
beautiful  symmetry  of  her  form  lost  its 
roundness,  her  cheek  became  pale  as  a 
marble  statue,  and  the  light  buoyancy  of 
her  elastic  step  was  gone. 


y 
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constant  exertion  which  Lord  Des- 
I  prolonged  visit  called  forth,  taxed 
dily  strength  too  heavily,  and  when 
the  truth  flashed  into  his  own  mind, 
i  aught  to  quit  the  &scination  of  her 
',  he  little  thought  how  completely  he 
r,  the  wreck  of  what  she  was. 
ing  the  time  of  his  presence,  this  was 
}  perceptible  ;  constant  excitement 
sr  up  to  the  mark  she  wished.  There 
then  no  intervals  of  leisure,  for  the 
)le  of  life  to  prey,  as  it  were,  upon 
She  was  ever  alive  to  the  fearful 
r  of  her  situation,  and  never  for  a 
it  dare  she  leave  the  avenues  to  her 
and  her  feelings  unguarded,  or  cease 
peful  avoidance  of  the  possibility  of 
.  moment's  solitude  with  the  man  she 
3  yet  loved  too  dearly. 
mder  her  present  circumstances,  there 
ime  in  this  admission,  surely  it  was 
eatly  to  be  palliated,  if  not  entirely 
Kl-«-*witness  her  unceasing  endeavour 


i 
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to  eradicate  this  frrowing  weakness — witness 
the  sinking  frame,  which  only  too  plainly 
told  how  great  was  the  mental  struggle 
within. 

We  have  seen  that,  with  all  her  endeavours 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  solitary  meeting 
with  Lord  Desmond,  her  precautions  had 
proved  in  vain,  and  she  was  at  length 
thrown  into  the  very  situation  she  had  so 
much  dreaded  ;  and  when,  as  she  feared, 
her  powers  of  endurance  had  failed  her. 

Since  that  morning,  which  had  been 
fraught  wdth  feelings  of  the  keenest  anguish, 
and  when,  with  Lord  Desmond's  presence, 
she  lost  the  strong  stimulus  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted,  calling  upon  all  the 
energes  of  her  mind  for  constant  exertion, 
then,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  evil  wrought  upon 
her  health  shewed  itself  more  plainly. 

She  could  not  but  admit  to  herself  the 
blank  which  fell  upon  her  existence  ;  the 
present  call  for  self-command  and  for  exer- 
tion was  removed — her  mind  rested  as  it 
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were  in  a  calm,  but  it  was  one  of  deadly  in- 
fluence, a  fearful  blight  deadened  every 
source  of  enjoyment,  and  when  she  smiled, 
it  seemed  but  the  spectre  of  departed  joy. 

Her  books,  her  painting,  even  her  music, 
all  paUed  upon  her — her  taste  and  genius 
seemed  wrapped  in  a  funeral  pall,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  was  aroimd  her.     The 
future    seemed    but  a  weary    waste  illu- 
fiiinated  by  the  fitful  glare  of  a  meteor's 
%ht,  which  the  presence  of  him  she  loved 
^nst  ever  fling  about  her,  yet  she  dreaded 
the  renewed  struggles,  the  mental  conflicts, 
''^hich  their  return  to  London  and  to  Lord 
Desmond's  society  must  bring   back  to  her. 
Better,  even  the  torpid  indifference  of  the 
present,  than  this,  though  at  times  the  im- 
passioned lines  of  Lord  Byron  would  rush 
into  her  mind, 

"  The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void — 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind 

The  waste  of  feeling  unemployed. 
Who  would  be  doomed  to  gj;ze  upon 
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tke  wot  wmdsis  oi 
OB  fortoBe^ft  shore. 
mmdsSlemk  boj, 
to  drop  hr  doll  deeaj ; 
to  nak  hrmtmik  the  Aock, 

oa&e  rock 


Sir  James  Easthamwasnot  a  nice  observer 
of  female  character,  and  for  some  time  the 
change  in  his  once  sprightly  Clara,  es- 
caped his  notice,  and  was  first  called  forth, 
by  her  excusing  herself  fit>m  joining  him  in 
a  distant  ride,  from  the  fear  of  its  being 
more  than  her  present  strength  could  under- 
take. Then,  when  his  observation  was  once 
excited,  he  saw  the  elasticity  of  her  step 
was  gone,  the  buoyancy  of  her  healthful 
spirits  had  ceased,  and  he  anxiously  be- 
sought her  to  have  the  best  medical  advice 
that  money  could  procure,  to  lose  no  time 
in  repairing  tlie  ravages  which  so  short  a 
period  of  illness  appeared  to  have  made  in 
her  strength. 
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one  could  suspect  that  sorrow  and 
ti  disappointment  were  sapping  the 
ood  of  the  young,  the  beloved  mistress 
stham  Court.  The  physicians  hinted 
hing  of  constitutional  tendency  to 
mption,  and  advised  at  once  change 
and  a  warmer  climate. 
3  kind-hearted  husband  proposed  im- 
tely  passing  the  winter  in  Italy,  but 
knew  how  foreign  this  must  be  to  all 
)tes  and  pursuits,  and,  if  the  truth  were 
D,  she  rather  dreaded  a  winter's  tSte 
with  not  the  most  intellectual  com- 
Q  in  the  world,  and  removed  from  all 
irn  amusements. 

ilan  struck  her  as  far  more  conducive  to 
storation  of  her  health  and  spirits,  than 
iter  so  spent,  by  which  she  should 
I  the  advantage  of  an  entire  change  of 
removed  from  all  that  could  excite  and 
te  her  now  too  susceptible  nerves,  and 
J  same  time  have  the  benefit  of  refined 
3ctual  companionship.     She  proposed 

a.  UL  D 


r..-.r.v  v-.-ars  bad  betn  that  iiiotl 
:  :;.•  ,i:  :.:..  •.■.oiigh  ^.■i^^.■UIa^^:lnCl 
▼uiU-d  their  meeting  uDce  she  fa: 
her  abode  in  the  south  of  Franc 
aeqaeoily  she  was  personally  i 
Claim. 

Ladv  Katherine  Arundel  wai 
by  birth,  and  early  in  life,  bei 
old  enough  to  choose  for  hen 
frothed  by  her  parents  to  one  et 
self  in  nobility  of  blood,  and  pu 
gious  £iith.  Her  espoused  hi 
finishing  his  education  on  the  coi 
at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  he 
turn,  to  claim  his  affianced  brii 
possession  of  his  large  patrimoni 
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&rouDd  his  name  on  their  return  to  Eng 

kni.    From  Rome,  she  received  a  packet 

iQost  interesting  to  her  heart,  containing  a 

'beautiful  miniature  of  her  betrothed,  smil- 

U2g  in  all  the  unclouded  sunniness  of  youth, 

with  the  fire  of  intellect  and  love  kindling  in 

Ms  dear  blue  eye.     It  was  all  that  a  fancy 

of  eighteen  could  have  pourtrayed  for  the 

^ver  of  her  heart ;  and  when  Lady  Kathe- 

riiie's  likeness  was  sent  to  him  in  return, 

^he  only  trembled  lest  the  impression  should 

txot  be  equally  favourable. 

Days  and  months  now  passed  wearily 
^Way,  till  the  stated  period  of  his  return  was 
to  arrive,  and  the  only  solace  she  found  in 
the  interim,  was  the  sedulous  cultivation  of 
every  talent  and  accomplishment,  she  was 
told  he  appreciated.  Thus  music  became 
her  especial  study,  from  hearing  he  was 
himself  a  proficient  in  it,  and  this  stimulus, 
joined  to  natural  taste,  soon  made  her  one 
of  the  most  perfect  amateur  musicians  of  the 
day. 

D  2 
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At  length,  the  eventful  week  arrived  in 
which  the  young  Lord  Castlefort  was  ex« 
pected  to  arrive  in  England.  His  estates 
and  old  hereditary  castle  adjoined  those  of 
Lady  Katherine*s  father;  and  this  matx^ 
was  to  be  a  union  of  English  acres  as  well 
as  of  hearts  and  hands. 

Every  preparation  was  made  on  the 
largest  scale  of  magnificence  to  receive  the 
long-waited-for  heir.  Bonfires  were  to 
gleam,  cannons  to  fire,  oxen  to  be  roasted 
whole,  and  every  demonstration  of  country 
joy  was  in  readiness  for  the  happy  announce-^ 
ment  of  his  landing  and  progress  to  his  pa- 
ternal domain.  Couriers  were  stationed  on 
the  line  of  road  to  give  the  speediest  intelli- 
gence, and  all  was  expectant  revelry. 

Lady  Katherine  was  not  without  her  own 
preparations,  but  they  were  of  a  softer  cha- 
racter. The  favourite  song  was  practised 
till  every  tone  was  perfect.  The  choicest 
flowers  were  gathered  to  adorn  her  apart- 
ments ;  and  last,  not  least  to  woman's  heart, 
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the    most    becoming  dress    was    carefully 
selected  to  adorn  her  graceful  form. 

This  did  not  come  under  the  character  of 
female  vanity^  or  if  it  did,  under  so  justifi- 
able a  shape,  that  it  showed  a  right  delicacy 
of  feeling  rather  than  a  fault.     It  is  one  of 
woman's  sweetest  pleasures  to  minister  in 
all  things  to  the  taste  of  the  man  she  loves ; 
and  what  more  gratifying  to  him — more  re- 
Bponsive  to  the  finer  feelings  of  his  nature — 
than  to  see  the  chosen  of  his  life  anxious  to 
increase  her  loveliness  in  his  sight — desirous, 
by   every   little  attention  to   his   smallest 
tastes,  to  enhance  the  charms  of  her  person 
in  his  eyes.     It  is  sometimes  seen  that  mar- 
ried women  lose  all  interest  and  care  in  the 
selection  of  their  dress,  and  this  is  excused, 
or  rather  boasted  of,  from  having  weightier 
duties  to  attend  to.     But  let  such  beware — 
a  heart  may  be  lost ;  and  surely  a  husband's 
praise  and  fond  admiration  ought  to  be  yet 
dearer  than  a  lover's. 

But  why  linger  out   a  sorrowful  tale? 


wlipn  they  bloomed  the  brightest 
U'lligcnce  of  the  expected  bridegr( 
ing,  wu  as  aoorpse — hehadnwhl] 
to  spring  into  a  fishing-boat,  -< 
passing  the  steam-vessel  in  whid 
passenger,  as  she  neared  the  la 
which  means  he  shoold  readi  bis ! 
a  few  momoita  sooner,  bot  his  eyi 
the  distance  felsely,  or  he  orerrat 
mnscular  powers,  for  he  fell  witi 
impetus  into  the  water,  and,  I 
asnstance  could  be  given,  the  th( 
receding  tide  bore  him  back  und 
of  the  Bteam-packet,  where  he  sa 
no  tpore  with  liie ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  c 
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bodily  health  sank  under  the  infliction,  and 

for  many  weeks  her  life  was  in  the  most 

precarious  state,  and  seemed  to  hang  but  on 

a  thread*    At  length,  the  natural  strength  of 

^institution  triumphed,  and  she  was  restored 

to  her  family  and  friends,  but  with  feelings 

^ery  different  to  those  of  only  a  few  short 

Veeks  before. 

Now,  her  earthly  happiness  was  wrecked, 
^^d  she  looked  with  a  kind  of  holy  tenderness 
On  the  memory  of  her  lost  lord.  She  affirmed 
that  her  all  of  earthly  love  was  buried  in  his 
t^ntimely  grave,  that  henceforth  her  only 
^::oiafort  should  be  the  treasuring  a  remem- 
iDrance  of  his  virtues,  and  devoting  herself 
"With  all  the  faith  of  a  widow,  to  the  cherish- 
ing his  memory. 

It  was  in  vain  that  this  idea  was  combated 
by  her  family;  her  mind  was  completely 
Arm,  and  nothing  shook  her  fixed  determi- 
nation of  henceforth  burying  herself  in  a 
cloister  ;  and  now  that  her  earthly  hopes 
were   withered,  to  fix  them  exclusively  on 
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Heaven,  and  there  to  loofe  for  a  r&-unioo  to  « 
the  cherished  idol  of  her  early  affections,  , 
the  affianced,  though  unseen  object  of  her  —^ 
youthful  love.  There  was  a  sort  of  mystic  -= 
tenderness  in  her  feclinga  that  suited  alike  -^si 
the  nature  of  her  religion,  and  the  life  to  -^^ 
which  she  had  devoted  herself. 

She  thus  retired  at  the  age  of  twenty  ^~' 
ih>m8  world  which  had  lost  its  attractions, 
and  took  the  veil  in  a  convent  beautifully 
Mtuated  in  the  south    of  France.    Her  vast 
fortune,  and  extensive  and  powerful  fcunily 
connections,  made  her  of  great  importance 
in  the  sisterhood  among  whom  she  entered, 
and  joined  to  her  private  virtues  and  ster- 
ling worth  of  character,  jointed  her  out  as  a       ! 
fit  successor  to  the  Lady  Abbess,  who,  ten        j 
years  after  Lady  Kathurine's  admission,  was 
called    from  a    life    of  blameless  purity  on 
earth,  to  a  yet  more  perfect  one  above. 

Lady  Katherine  Arundel  deeply  felt  the 
responsibility  of  the  holy  office,  which  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty  ahe  was   thus    called 
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upon  to  fill,  and  from  henceforth  the  whole 
powers  of  her  naturally  strong  and  cultivated 
nund  were  fixed  on  the  happiness,  temporal 
88  well  as  eternal,  of  her  adopted  children. 

Clara  knew  that,  when  her  mother  was 
first  attacked  with  that  insidious  disease 
which  ultimately  terminated  her  life,  Lady 
Katherine  Arundel  had  affectionately  urged 
her  to  try  the  firequently  beneficial  effects  of 
change  of  climate,  and  come  to  her  peaceful 
retreat  for  a  few  months,  or  as  long  as  it  was 
either  useful  or  agreeable* 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  now  to  re- 
new a  correspondence  with  this  valuable 
friend  of  her  dear  mother's,  which  never 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  to  propose  now 
accepting  the  invitation  which  had  formerly 
been  given  to  her  lamented  parent  and  her- 
self. 

Sir  James  was  easily  persuaded  that  this 
plan  of  perfect  quiet  would  be  yet  more 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  Clara's 
health,  than  if  he  himself  accompanied  her 
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for  a  winter's  residence  afaroad,and  he  should 
thus  not  loseahunting  seatfon in  England ;  al- 
though, to  do  him  bnt  justice,  tids 
never  have  wd^ed  ^with  him,  if  he 
thought  his  presence  eotdd  have  been 
any  service  to  a  wife  he  very  sincerely  lottd. — ^ 

Lady  St.  Clair  also  tew  everything 
approve  of  in  the  idea.  She  knew  that 
excitement  of  the  mental  powers  had 
to  do  with  Clara's  present  debility 
bodily  disease;  and  so  complete  a  chang^^ 
of  scene,  so  entirely  removed  from  all  feai*"^ 
of  intrusion,  and  under  the  attentive  vratch —  * 
fulness  of  an  attached  and  judidons  firiend^-^^ss 
seemed  the  most  likely  of  anything  to 
an  amendment,  if  not  a  perfect  cure,  of 
complaint. 

Thus,  Clara  addressed  Lady  Katberin^ 
Arundel  without  delay,  and,  even  sooner 
than  she  expected,  received  an  answer  which 
was  everything  she  could  desire :  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  couched  in  a  kinder  or  more 
endearing  manner.    There  was  now,  then, 
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nothing  to  prolong  the  time  ere  Lady  East- 
ham  left  her  stately  home  and  her  native 
land,  to  seek,  in  a  foreign  climate,  that  re- 
novation of  health  and  spirits  which  she  so 
much  required. 

Of  course,  her  fikithful  Janet  was  to  be 
her  attendant,  on  whose  vigilant  watchful- 
ness and  care  every  dependence  could  be 
placed,  and  she  was  to  be  escorted  by  an 
old  and  experienced  travelling  servant  of 
Lord  St.  Clair's,  who  would  take  all  trouble 
from  her  hands  as  to  the  route  they  were  to 
pursue,  and  travelling  arrangements,  and 
lodge  her  safely  in  the  convent  of  St 
Madeleine. 

At  first,  Lady  St.  Clair  was  anxious  to 
accompany  Clara,  at  least  part  of  her 
journey,  but  her  lord  was  threatened  with 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  when  the  presence  of  the 
countess  was  always  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  invalid,  and  the  idea  was  relin- 
quished, much  to  Clara's  satisfaction,  for, 
dearly  as  she  loved  her  aunt,  she  felt  that 
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perfect  solitude  and  quiet  would  be  the  best 
balm  to  her  shattered  nerves. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  quench  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  youth,  and,  though  a  chilling  damp 
was  now  thro^vn  over  those  of  Clara,  she 
indulged  the  hope,  that  time  and  re^t,  and 
a  removal  from  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
evil,  would  effect,  at  least,  a  partial  reno- 
vation, and  restore  her  to  the  power  of 
enjoying  those  sources  of  amusenitnt  and 
pleasure  which  might  yet  be  open  to  her. 

Happiness  was  s  word  she  had  long 
blotted  &om  her  vocabulary,  and  till  Lord 
Desmond  came,  and  by  his  presence  recalled 
too  powerfully  the  remembrance  of  bye- 
gone  feelings,  she  found  she  could  get  on 
very  tolerably  without  it. 

Now,  if  any  romantic  and  sentimental 
young  ladies,  as  yet  inexperienced  in  that 
most  wayward  of  created  things — the  htunan 
heart — are  reading  these  pages,  they  will  call 
the  character  of  our  heroine  unnatural — 
perhaps  unfeeling — bat  be  it  remembered 
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she  was  naturally  of  a  gay  and  joyous  tem- 
perament, with  no  taste  for   grief  which 
Could  be  eluded ;  and  too  overwhelming  a 
tide  of  real  anguish  had  passed  ovgr  her,  to 
Uicline  her  to  foster  the  interesting  sorrows 
of  a  cherished  disappointment  and  morbid 
Bensibility.     From  childhood,  she  possessed 
the  happy  facility  of  looking  on  the  bright, 
leather  than  the  gloomy  side   of  a  picture, 
and  was  of  a  disposition  more  formed  for  the 
roses  than  the  thorns  of  life — if  the  one  was 
snatched  from  her,  it  did  not  necessarily 
CdUow  she  must  choose  the  other;   if  the 
roses  were  gone,  she  might  still  avoid  the 
thorns.       She  would   seek  less  dangerous 
flowers  to  strew  her  road  through  life,  and 
many  of  brilliant  hues  and  fragrant  sweet- 
ness might  yet  bloom  on  a  pathway  which 
many  would  pronounce  desolate  and  dreary, 
making  no  eflfort  to  enliven,  or  to  adorn  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Go  with  fipee^ 
To  tonne  forlorn  am]  n&keti  henuilat^, 
RemoM  from  all  the  pleasure*  of  the  world ; 
There  stav  ontil  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Hare  brought  abont  their  p"""»l  reckoning.  — 
If  this  aoBtere  and  unsociable  life — - 
If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds 
Nip  Dot  the  gaudy  bloaaoms  of  your  love." 

Lutb'b  Labour  Lost. 

Kind  and  affectionate  were  Sir  James' 
parting  adteox  to  his  wife,  as  with  tender 
solicitude,  he  handed  her  into  the  lazurious 
travelling-carriage,  arranged  with  every 
comfort  which  could  promote  her  ease  on  her 
journey.  The  faithfiil  Janet  was  seated  by 
her  side,  and  her  husband's  last  words,  true 
to  bis  character,  were^ 
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*^  Mind  you  take  great  care  of  yourself, 
Clara,  and  depend  upon  if,  I'll  have  Arab 
in  excellent  order  for  your  rides  when  you 
o)me  back  ;  though  it's  not  so  much  in  my 
iray,  I  will  have  an  eye  to  your  green-houses 
and  flower  garden,  too." 

As  this  is  not  intended  for  a  travelling 
guide  book,  it  need  merely  be  mentioned, 
that  Lady  Eastham's  progress,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  was  rapid  and  prosperous,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  joined  to  the  com- 
posure of  her  feelings,  with  nothing  to  ex- 
cite, and  much  to  amuse,  had  restored 
something  of  animation  to  her  countenance, 
when  she  arrived  within  sight  of  her  des- 
tined pla^e  of  abode. 

The  convent  of  St.  Madeline  was  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  (xa- 
ronne  ;  the  site  commanding  a  delightful 
view,  stretching  along  the  country  which 
surrounded  each  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  year  gay  with  luxu- 
riant woods,  and  vines,  and  plantations  of 
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olive.     Towurds  the  south,  the  view   waa 
bounded  by  tliu  majestic  Pyrenees,  whow 
summits,  sometimes  half  hid  in  clouds,  and! 
sometimes  rearing;  their  bold  and  grotes(|aei 
outline  to  the  sight,  as  the  vapours  rolledi 
away  from  their  summit,  presented  im  ever- 
varying    scene    of  picturesque     grandeor. 
In  parts,  they  appeared  almost  barren,  and'  i 
in  others  dark  with  the  gloomy  foliage  of'( 
the  pine,  now  varied  by  the  brilliant  tints  of  I 
autumn,  which  in  these  southern     regions  ( 
had  not  yet  given  place  to  winter.     The** 
tremendous    nhruptneas   of  the    precipicea 
was  contrasted  by  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
pastures    and  woods    below,   affording    a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  eye  by  the  cheerftil- 
ness  of  their  peace^id  cottages,  and  nume- 
rous flocks  and  herds,  after  having  tra- 
versed the  snow-capped    summits   of  the 
mountains. 

As  the  carriage  entered  upon  the  forest, 
which  bounded  the  domain  of  the  convent, 
Clara's  eyes  caught  between  the  trees  of  the 
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chestnut  avenue,  now  nearly  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  the  turretted  comer  of  what  was 
once  a  splendid  chateau,  the  abode  of  mag- 
nificence and  revelry,  now  the  resting-place 
of  a  sisterhood  devoted  to  religion,  and  se- 
parated from  the  world,  its  turmoils  and  its 
gaieties.  £very  feature  of  the  building, 
&tinguished  by  an  air  of  heavy  grandeur, 
could  now  be  distinctly  seen — the  broad 
turret,  the  arched  gateway,  that  led  into  the 
court,  the  drawbridge,  and  the  dry  fosse 
^ch  surrounded  the  whole. 

Clara  alighted  at  the  great  gate,  from 
which  she  was  led  into  a  gothic  hall,  now  no 
longer  hung  with  the  banners  and  armour 
of  its  former  warlike  possessors,  but  with 
pictures  and  images  of  the  saints,  among 
which,  the  holy  patroness,  St.  Madeline, 
held  a  conspicuous  place. 

Lady  Eastham  was  received  in  the  great 
parlour  of  the  convent  by  Lady  Katherine 
Arundel,  who,  if  she  had  now  assumed 
something  of  the  cold  solemnity  of  the 
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Abbess^  it  was  so  softened  by  the  natonl 
grace  and  refiuement  of  high  breeding  whidi 
imparts  an  indescribable  polish  to  the  man- 
ners, that  Clara  felt  at  once  she  was  in  the 
company  of  one  used  to  the  same  grade  of 
aristocratic  society  as  her  own,  and  was 
instantly  at  ease  with  her  hostess. 

Lady  Eatherine  Arundel's  manner  pos- 
sessed also  something  dearer  than  the  mere 
bienseance  of  refinement,  for  it  was  ge- 
nuinely kind-heart e<l  and  affectionate,  mining 
in  her  cordial  welcome  of  her  young  friend 
much  of  the  gentle  tenderness  of  the  mother; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  Clara's  sojourn 
under  her  roof,  she  always  found  her  the 
same,  and  if  in  her  bearing  to  the  sisterhood 
there  was  necessarily  perhaps  somewhat 
of  the  austerity  of  superieur  of  such  an 
establishment,  it  still  retained  the  native 
elegance  and  kindliness  of  the  woman. 

The  young  invalid  was  anxiously  led 
into  the  cheerful  suite  of  rooms  prepared 
for  herself  and  her  maid,  and  advised  to 
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rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  before 
she  joined  the  evening  meal,  when  one  of 
the  nuns  should  be  sent  to  show  her  the 
way  to  the  refectory,  or,  if  more  agreeable, 
die  should  be  served  m  her  own  apart- 
ments, though  the  abbess  made  a  point  of 
always  joining  the  simple  meals  of  the 
whole  establishment,  of  which  the  hours 
were  early  and  regular. 

When  Janet  saw  the  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  comfort  displayed    in   all  the  ar- 
iftngements  of  the  rooms  allotted  to  herself 
and  her  lady,  even  her  prejudices  gave  way, 
and  she  began  to  think  a  convent  was  a 
much  more  cheerful-looking  place  than  she 
expected.     But,  when  she  afterwards  saw 
the  bare  walls  of  the  cells  devoted  to  the 
nuns,  with  no  furniture  beyond  a  chair,  a 
table,  and  a  crucifix,  she  again  changed  her 
opinion,  and  said  she  would  not  live  there 
for  the  world ;  that  though  hers    and  her 
lady's  rooms  were  comfortable,  and  fitted 
up  in  a  Christian-like  way,  the  others  put 
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her  more  in  mind  of  Sir  James's  dog-kenneli 
than  anvthinsT  else. 

It  was  against  the  rules  of  the  conyent 
for  the  sisterhood  to  walk  beyond  thdr  own 
groands«  but  Lady  Kasfham  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  follow  her  own  taste  for  ram- 
bling.  and  the  diuly  walks  she  took,  ac- 
companied by  Janet,  served  both  as  an 
amusement  to  her  mind,  and  as  salutary  to 
her  health.  She  had  been  accustomed  firom 
childhood  to  regular  exercise,  and  had 
never  given  up  the  practice  even  in  the 
busiest  vortex  of  tashionable  dissipation. 
Thus  she  soon  regained  the  power  of  longer 
walks  than  she  had  lately  ventured  upon, 
and,  as  she  breathed  the  fresh  pure  breeze 
from  the  mountains,  she  was  reminded  of 
her  native  air,  blended  mto  a  more  southern 
softness. 

She  loved  to  explore  the  wildest  recesses 
of  that  retired  district,  and  with  nothing 
beyond  a  peasant's  cottage  for  miles  around, 
she  could  feel  her  rambles  were  in  perfect 
safety.     Frequently,  too,  there  was  added 
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the  Stimulus  of  doing  good,  and  as  her  weU- 
stocked  purse  increased  the  comforts  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry,  shegraduaUygained 
the  appellation  of  ^^  La  bonne  et  belle  An* 
glaise." 

Her  love  of  music  she  also  found  a  great 
source  of  enjo3nnent,  and  her  taste  for  this 
delightful  science  had  ample  scope  in  the 
beautifiil  and  cultivated  voices  of  some  of  the 
nuns,  and  in  the  instrumental  performances 
of  others,  which,  though  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  sacred  harmony,  there  found  a 
large  field  both  for  science  and  natural  taste. 
Clara  had  never  so  fully  appreciated  the 
fine  airs  of  Handel  and  Mozart,  to  which 
Lady  Katherine  was  particularly  partial, 
than  when  the  fine-toned  organ  in  the 
chapel  led  the  full  choir  of  voices,  or  when, 
for  their  evening's  relaxation,  some  of  the 
sisters  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp,  or  piano.  In  these  musical  soirees 
Clara's  sweet  and  finely-cultivated  voice 
often  blended  in  sacred  harmony,  and  as 
she  listened  to  the  yet  beautiful  tones  of 
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perfect  mi'lotly  which  issued  from  Lady  Ki*" 
tbfi'iiie's  lips,  as  ehc  marked  the  correct  lir»« 
of  her  profile,  and  the  majestic  cootour  ^ 
figure  wliich  her  flowing  robes  could  n^3 
conceal,  the  tears  would  start  to  her  eyes  ^S 
she  thought, 

■  Ixut  lo  the  world  by  lol  ievert , 
Oh  I  whnt  a  gt-tn  Uee  burieJ  lier«, 
Nipp'd  hy  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
The  bud>  of  fur  Kffection  lust  I" 

And,  should  she  mourn  over  her  own  de^ 
tiny,  even  to  the  ruin  of  her  bodily  healtl»E« 
when   she  saw  the  meek  submission,  th& 
cheerful  resignation  of  this  gifted  6iendf 
Should  she  not  rather  seek  to  emulate  her 
example,  and  in  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father  to  say,  *'  not 
my  wiU,  but  thine  be  done?" 

Lady  Katherine  was  no  stem  and  bigoted 
abbess,  who  ruled  her  cloister  with  an  iron 
rod,  or  who  thought  all  the  embellishments 
and  softer  graces  of  life,  must  of  necessity 
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be  excladed  from  a  heart  devoted  to  its 
Creator.  She  rather  sought  by  the  inno- 
eent  relaxations  of  music,  painting,  and  ele- 
gant literature,  to  enliven  the  austerities  of 
the  cloister,  which  under  her  gentle  sway 
oeased  to  be  gloomy,  and  only  olSTered  a  calm 
and  secluded  path  to  that  Heaven,  whose 
service  this  holy  sisterhood  had  embraced, 
from  choice,  not  compulsion,  and  exhibited 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cheerful  charac- 
ter of  Christianity,  blended  with  its  austere 
tenets. 

It  was  impossible  any  situation  could 
have  been  found  more  calculated  to  ease  the 
tfarobbings  of  a  wounded  heart,  or  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  disappointment.  Lady  Ka- 
therine  was  a  Christian^  and  a  Christian  in 
the  best  acceptation  of  the  name — she  had 
tamed  from  the  griefs  of  early  misfortune, 
to  dedicate  her  time,  her  talents,  herself,  to 
the  service  of  her  Grod  and  Saviour. 

By  no  means  bigoted  to  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  her  own  creed,  she  only  talked  to 
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heaven  than  the  offering  of  a  cheerful  and 
happy  heart  But  I  would  tell  you  this, 
that  should  disappointment  or  any  secret 
grief^  mingle  in  the  cup  of  life,  that  there  is 
only  one  source  which  can  mitigate  its 
bitterness,  and  that  is,  a  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing trust  in  the  merdftil  superintendence  of 
a  higher  Power,  who  orders  all  things  for 
the  best  to  those  who  love  him.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Clara,  you  will  find  that  re- 
ligion will  never  lessen  your  joys,  and  can 
alone  soothe  your  sorrows." 

Thus,  in  strains  of  cheerful  piety,  would 
the  excellent  abbess  instruct  the  beloved 
child  of  her  old  friend  in  the  beautiful  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  lead  her  mind  to 
the  study  of  its  divine  truths.  For  the  first 
time,  Clara  saw  the  only  true  source  of 
strength,  and  the  weakness  of  her  own  re- 
solves was  aided  by  a  power,  hitherto  un- 
sought for,  and  unknown.  Gradually  her 
mind  became  calmer,  and,  guided  by  religion's 
gentle  voice,  she  was  taught  to  bow  with 

VOL.  m.  E 
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Clara  of  those  consolatory  truths,  which 
are  open  alike  to  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
of  that  heavenly  Saviour  who  came  to  save 
o^  who  are  willing  to  turn  to  him,  and 
live. 

She  bade  her  look  upon  this  world  as  a 
state  of  probation  to  a  better,  and  whether 
her  course  was  strewed  with  roses,  or  over- 
spread with  thorns,  alike  to  consider  it  but 
as  a  passage  to  a  more  enduring  inherit- 
ance, and  that  all  is  ordered  for  the  best  by 
that  heavenly  father,  "  who  doeth  all  things 
well." 

''  I  do  not  tell  you,  my  dear  child,"  ^vDuld 
she  say  in  her  soft  persuasive  voice,  "  not 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  a  benignant 
Providence  has  poured  upon  you — if  youth, 
rank,  wealth,  and  happiness  are  your  lot-^ 
a  tender  husband  and  affectionate  friends-^ 
all  that  can  seem  desirable  in  this  world, — 
oh  think  not,  d&rest,  I  would  bid  you 
not  enjoy  all  these  blessings,  for  be  assured 
that  no  more  acceptable  incense  can  rise  to 
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heaven  than  the  offering  of  a  cheerful  and 
happy  heart.     But  I  would  tell  you  this, 
tiiat  should  disappointment  or  any  secret 
^riei^  mingle  in  the  cup  of  life,  that  there  is 
csnly  one    source  which  can  mitigate  its 
lattemess,  and  that  is,  a  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing trust  in  the  merciful  superintendence  of 
a  higher  Power,  who  orders  all  things  for 
the  best  to  those  who  love  him.     Believe 
me,  my  dear  Clara,  you  will  find  that  re- 
Hgion  will  never  lessen  your  joys,  and  can 
alone  soothe  your  sorrows." 

Thus,  in  strains  of  cheerful  piety,  would 
the  excellent  abbess  instruct  the  beloved 
diild  of  her  old  friend  in  the  beautiful  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  lead  her  mind  to 
the  study  of  its  divine  truths.  For  the  first 
time,  Clara  saw  the  only  true  source  of 
strength,  and  the  weakness  of  her  own  re- 
solves was  aided  by  a  power,  hitherto  un- 
sought for,  and  unknown.  Gradually  her 
mind  became  calmer,  and,  guided  by  religion's 
gentle  voice,  she  was  taught  to  bow  with 
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submission  and  contentment  to  the  extinction 
of  her  once-cherished  hopes  of  happiness, 
and  to  seek  repose  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties  and  the  many  blessings  yet  showered 
upon  her. 

Lady  Eatherine's  experienced  eye  had  not 
fidled  to  detect  that  some  lurking  grief  was 
preying  on  the  health  and  spirits  of  her 
young  friend,  and  with  almost  a  mother's 
tenderness,  she  turned  all  the  energies  of 
her  powerful  mind  to  find  a  remedy,  without 
betraying  to  the  sufferer  that  her  secret 
malady  had  been  discovered  even  by  the 
watchful  anxiety  of  friendship. 

And  what  remedy  equally  efficacious 
could  be  found,  as  again  turning  to  the 
ennobling  as  well  as  consolatory  precepts  of 
Christianity,  what  could  so  effectually  re- 
store the  healthy  tone  of  energetic  exertion 
to  the  drooping  spirits,  as  to  point  out  a 
true  motive  for  action,  a  right  object  in 
pursuit  ? 

In  this,  Lady  Eatherine  could  see  Clara 
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was  lamentably  deficient,  and  in  leading  her 
talents  and  her  powers  to  a  higher  end  than 
human  applause  and  fleeting  amusement, 
she  hoped  to  give  stability  to  her  mind,  and 
firmness  to  her  resolves. 

No  doubt,  right  motives  are  sometimes 
suspected,  and  often  not  duly  appreciated, 
but  there  are  times  when  we  must  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  higher  rule  than  that 
dictated  by  the  world,  a  more  enduring  re- 
ward than  any  it  can  offer.  The  right  object 
of  our  lives,  the  doing  the  will  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  and  promoting  his  glory,  will 
be  found  alike  a  blessing  in  sorrow  and  in 
joy — ^it  soothes  the  bitterness  of  the  one,  and 
ennobles  and  secures  the  other.  The  soul  is 
thus  freed  from  every  selfish  thought,  and, 
being  nerved  and  steeled  against  the  entrance 
of  every  base  desire,  it  is  led  along  the 
rugged  yet  not  fearful  road  of  duty,  of  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice,  till  it  is  brought  to 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  its  Creator. 

If  there  are  any  truths  concerning  our- 
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selves  whichthethoughtfulbeartseeswritteB 
legibly  on  ererj'thing  around  us,  they  M 
these ;  that  we  were  bom  for  a  great  purpose, 
beyond  the  mere  temporary    concerns  of 
this  life  ;  and  that,  for  its  entire  and  worthy 
fulfilment,  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  the 
wonderful  faculties    with    which    we   are 
endowed  is  required.     "We  thus   see  that, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  wc  have 
at  once  a  guide  and  a  motive  for  our  actaons, 
a  sanctifying  purpose  to  influence  and  to 
lead  us  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  it  one  "  of  pleasantness 
and  peace." 

Even  for  our  own  happiness,  what  can 
be  so  desirable  as  to  have  a  worthy  object^ 
to  which,  and  by  which,  to  direct  and  guide 
ourselves?  If  we  really  feel  that  we  need 
such  an  object,  what  is  there  that  can  so 
much  cheer,  and  animate,  and  strengthen 
the  heart  in  all  the  varied  and  chequered 
scenes  of  life,  in  the  disappointment  of  our 
own  personal  hopes  and  the  loss  of  our  own 
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affections,  as  the  bright  un&ding  prospect 
of  a  holy  and  blessed  object  of  desire  and 
interest,  which  can  be  blasted  by  no  disap^ 
pointment,  and  which  triumphs  over  change 
and  time,  and  death?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  om*  path  in  life  is  bright  and 
smiling,  our  best  and  purest  affections  satis- 
fied, and  all  the  tender  ties  of  home  un- 
l»oken  around  us,  here  too,  a  sanctifjang 
purpose  must  influence  us;  here,  too,  an 
ennobling  motive  must  guicle  us,  for  without 
the  prospect  of  re-union  beyond  the  grave, 
our  happiness  would  lose  its  stability,  with- 
out a  purpose,  strengthening  us  in  duty,  the 
social  relations  of  life,  however  sacred  and 
binding,  might  cease  to  be  held  inviolate. 

With  lessons  such  as  these,  drawn  from  the 
purest  code  of  Christian  morality,  did  the 
Abbess  of  St.  Madeline  strive  to  strengthen 
the  principles  and  thus  to  fortify  the  heart  of 
her  beloved  young  charge ;  and  to  precept  was 
added  example,  for  the  whole  tenor  of  her 
own  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
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jnents  of  elevated  and  rational  piety,  mth 
which  she  so  anxiously  desired  to  imbue 
Clara's  mind. 

This  heavenly  motive  for  action  had  been 
her  own  solace  in  adversity,  and  now  sbed 
that  cheerful  influence  over  her  life  and 
character,  which  elevated  her  above  this  mo^ 

tal  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  her  to 
fulfil  its  various  duties.  She  was  fondly 
beloved  by  her  adopted  daughters,  who, 
while  they  respected  the  unsullied  purity  of 
her  character,  and  bowed  implicitly  to  all  her 
commands,  also  never  hesitated  to  unbosom 
their  griefs  to  her  sympathizingaffection,and 
thence  to  seek  both  solace  and  advice. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


-I  come 


To  this  STf  eet  place  for  quiet.   Every  tree. 

And  bosh,  and  flagrant  flower,  and  hilly  path, 

And  thymy  mound  that  flings  unto  the  winds 

Its  morning  incense,  is  my  friend." 

Barbt  Cornwall. 

^'  In  the  green  sunny  vales,  with  me,  thy  spirit 

would  but  pine, 

And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  and  yet 

I  will  be  thine.'* 

Mbs.  Hemans. 


Imperceptibly  time  passed  on  with 
Clara,  and  winter  was  regularly  established 
even  in  those  southern  regions,  before  she  had 
thought  of  its  approach.  So  gradually  had 
the  cold  increased,  that  she  had  never  found  it 
necessary  to  remit  her  daily  walks,  and  still 
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persevered  in  her  wanderings  to  the  cabins 
which  were  scattered  at  intervals  along  the 
banks  of  the  (jaronne,  and  in  the  sheltered 
valleys  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

One  clear  bright  morning  Clara,  attended 
by  Janet,  was  tempted  by  the  invigorating 
sunshine  to  pursue  the  path  of  a  woodland 
glen,  farther  than  she  had  yet  advanced,  and 
was  amply  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  awaited  her.  The  vivid  green  of  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  which  grew  in  rich 
luxuriance,  took  off  from  the  barren  aspect 
of  winter,  and  lent  a  sunniness  to  the  land- 
scape delightful  to  the  eye. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  glen  of  ever-greens, 
as  it  might  well  be  called,  several  shepherds' 
huts  were  built,  and  the  children  were  play- 
ing in  the  little  gardens  which  surrounded 
their  dwellings  with  all  the  noisy  mirth  of 
their  age,  when  an  interesting  young  woman 
came  from  one  of  the  doors,  and  hushed  them 
into  silepce  by  reminding  them,  that  their 
jovial  voices  might  reach  to  "  La  Chaumifere 
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CHAPTER  VL 


-I  come 


To  thU  STf  eet  place  for  quiet.    Every  treo^ 

And  busby  and  flagrant  flower,  and  billy  path, 

And  tbymy  mound  tbat  flings  unto  tbe  winds 

Us  morning  incense,  is  my  friend." 

Barbt  Cobnwall. 

*^  In  the  green  sunny  vales,  with  me,  thy  spirit 

would  but  pine, 

And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  and  yet 

I  will  be  thine.'* 

Mbs.  Heiians. 


Imperceptibly  time  passed  on  with 
Clara,  and  winter  was  regularly  established 
even  in  those  southern  regions,  before  she  had 
thought  of  its  approach.  So  gradually  had 
the  cold  increased,  that  she  had  never  found  it 
necessary  to  remit  her  daily  walks,  and  still 
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persevered  in  her  wanderings  to  the  cabins 
which  were  scattered  at  intervals  along  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  in  the  sheltered 
valleys  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

One  clear  bright  morning  Clara,  attended 
by  Janet,  was  tempted  by  the  invigorating 
sunshine  to  pursue  the  path  of  a  woodland 
glen,  farther  than  she  had  yet  advanced,  and 
was  amply  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  awaited  her.  The  vivid  green  of  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  which  grew  in  rich 
luxuriance,  took  off  from  the  barren  aspect 
of  winter,  and  lent  a  sunniness  to  the  land- 
scape delightful  to  the  eye. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  glen  of  ever-greens, 
as  it  might  well  be  called,  several  shepherds' 
huts  were  built,  and  the  children  were  play- 
ing in  the  little  gardens  which  surrounded 
their  dwellings  with  all  the  noisy  mirth  of 
their  age,  when  an  interesting  young  woman 
came  from  one  of  the  doors,  and  hushed  them 
into  silepce  by  reminding  them,  that  their 
jovial  voices  might  reach  to  "  La  Chaumiire 
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Anglaise/'  where  "  their  sweet  and  gentle 
friend''  was  now  languishing  on  a  bed  of 
mckness. 

Clara's  ear  eagerly  caught  the  term 
Anglaise,  and  she  demanded  of  the  young 
peasant,  why  she  had  used  that  appellation. 
This  was  explained  by  her  informing  her 
that  this  cottage  had  been  built  many  years 
anoe  by  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
ftpent  a  summer  there  in  exploring  the  beau- 
ties of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  that 
nnce  then  it  had  generally  been  let  to  tour- 
ists during  the  summer  months,  but  that 
this  year  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  had  resided 
there  for  a  longer  period  than  usual  for  its 
flitting  occupants,  and  that  now  their  de- 
parture was  retarded  by  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  young  lady,  who  had  always  been  so 
kind  to  the  children  of  the  little  valley,  and 
particularly  to  the  narrator's  youngest  little 
one,  that  they  were  all  anxious  to  spare  her 
any  annoyance,  and  to  prevent  any  noise 
from  disturbing  her. 

E  3 
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Clara's  interest  was  heightened  when 
she  learned  these  strangers  were  English,  and 
she  instantly  determined  that  in  their  isolated 
situation,  les  usages  du  monde  might  well 
he  dispensed  with,  and  without  introduction 
she  would  immediately  call,  and  offer  any 
assbtance  in  her  power. 

The  path  to  "La  Chaumi^re  Anglaise^' 
was  easily  pointed  out,  and  peeping  among 
the  luxuriant  myrtles  which  surrounded  it, 
though  the  roses  which  twined  round  its 
walls  were  bereft  of  their  leaves,  it  still  had 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  beauty.  It  was 
built  in  the  English  style  of  a  cottage  orn^ 
and  an  adjoining  little  conservatory,  glow- 
ing with  all  the  tints  of  summer,  showed 
that  its  inhabitants  were  neither  devoid  of 
taste,  nor  of  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

Clara  stood  under  a  fanciful  porch  as  she 
rang  the  bell  of  a  glass  door,  which  opened 
into  a  small  hall,  through  which  a  door 
stood  open  into  an  apartment,  where  Clara 
was  immediately  struck  by  its  being  fur- 
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nisbed  with  all  the  elegancies  of  modern 
refinement,  while  a  harp  and  guitar,  with  a 
painter's  easel,  told  that  the  fine  arts  were 
not  neglected. 

The  length  of  time  which  followed  before 
the  ring  of  the  bell  was  answered,  told  that 
callers  were  an  unwonted  occurrence,  but 
at  length  a  man  servant,  in  appearance  an 
English  valet,  approached  with  gentle  steps 
across  the  hall  and  opened  the  door,  with 
evidently  every  precaution  to  prevent  its 
noise  being  heard. 

He  immediately  started  with  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  Lady  Eastham,  and  begged  her 
ladyship's  pardon  for  keeping  her  so  long 
waiting,  but  his  lady  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  the  slightest  noise  forbidden.  Clara 
also  felt  bewildered,  though  she  could  not 
account  for  the  remembrances  which  the 
man's  countenance  recalled.  But  her  doubts 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  Janet  exclaiming 
in  the  broad  Scotch  which  always  escaped 
her  when  taken  by  surprise — 
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'^  Hegh,  gude  guide  us,  sirs,  who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  By^eld,  in 
this  outlandish  place?  Why,  my  lady, 
this  is  Mr.  Ernest  Cavendish's  own  gentle- 
man, and  depend  upon  it  the  poor  sick  lady 
must  be  Lady  Stavordale-"  ^ 

With  the  well-bred  courtliness  of  his 
station  to  one  of  Clara's  rank  in  life,  he 
begged  she  would  not  stand  in  the  cold,  but 
just  step  into  the  parlour  while  he  informed 
his  master  she  was  there — ^that  is,  if  she 
would  not  object  to  enter — seeming  to  re- 
member the  ban  of  the  many  was  now 
reared  against  their  door.  But  Clara  was 
too  genuinely  kind-hearted,  too  innately 
pure  herself,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to 
what  course  she  should  pursue.  She  re^ 
membered  only  that  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  home  tyranny  had  been  her  friend,  and 
that  she  was  now  in  distress  and  illness 
— ^glady  would  she  minister  all  in  her  power 
to  the  alleviation  of  her  sufferings,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  and  that  there  must  be 
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much  of  the  former,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,   there  cannot  exist  a 
lemale  heart  infatuated  enough  to  doubt, 
even  |it  the  moment  when  she  braves  it  all. 
The   attentive  servant   stirred    up   the 
^nbers  of  a  neglected  fire  as  he  drew  a  fau- 
teoil  towards  it  for  Clara  to  seat  herself; 
and,  inviting  his  old  acquaintance  Janet  to 
follow  him  into  Mrs.   Mildred's  room,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  Lady  Eastham  left  to 
her  own  reflections. 

These  could  not  but  be  painftd  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  was  much  to  call  forth  sad 
and  foreboding  ideas.  The  small  apartment 
in  which  she  sate,  though  furnished  with 
luxurious  ease,  as  far  as  its  dimensions 
allowed,  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
splendid  state  in  which  she  had  always  pre- 
viously beheld  the  poor  Theresa.  There 
was  her  music-book  open  at  the  last  song 
she  had  dwelt  upon,  and  Clara  remembered 
it  as  an  old  favourite  of  Ernest  Cavendish's. 
There  was  some  trifling  female  fency-work 
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lying  on  the  table,  and  a  vase  filled  with 
now  withering  flowers.  AU  told  a  tale  of 
the  change  a  very  short  period  must  have 
made  in  her  to  whom  these  belonged,  who 
must  so  lately  have  been  here,  and  now  was 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  dangerous  illness- 
She  had  time  for  deep  musing  on  the 
train  of  thought  thus  awakened,  before  it 
was  broken  in  upon  by  the  gentle  unclosing 
of  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  Ernest 
Cavendish. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  pic- 
tured a  more  striking  change  than  either 
the  last  few  days  of  anxiety,  or  the  more 
protracted  period  of  months  of  a  different 
species  of  suffering,  had  wrought  in  the 
appearance  of  the  once  gay  man  of  the  world. 
The  fire  of  his  dark  eye  was  fled — the  fierte 
of  his  distinguished  manner  was  softened 
into  repose — the  firmness  of  his  step  was 
gone — his  dress,  formerly  so  recherche,  was 
careless  and  neglected. 
At  this  altered  spectacle,  Clara  rose  to 
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greet  liim  with  more  friendliness  of  feeling 
tiian  she  had  eyer  befisre  experienced ;  and, 
3S  he  took  her  extended  hand,  she  almost 
Cmded  a  tear  stood  in  hb  eye. 

This  is  indeed  kind  of  yon,  Lady  Eastham, 
like  yourself — who  else  would  have  come  to 
us  in  our  present  degradation  ?  I  cannot  but 
hope  the  pleasurable  surprise  may  act  bene- 
ficially  on  my  poor  Theresa.  But  how,  in 
God's  name,  have  you  found  us  out  ?  I  can- 
not express  my  astonishment  when  Byiield 
whispered  in  my  ear  you  were  below.  We 
have  lived  so  retired  in  this  secluded  spot, 
and  so  completely,  as  I  conceived,  incognito, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  by  what  means  you 
discovered  any  traces  of  us. 

Clara  shortly  explained  that  nothing  was 
less  sought  for  her  on  her  part,  whose  sur- 
prise at  this  meeting  equalled  his  own,  and 
briefly  related  how  and  wherefore  she  was 
an  inmate  at  the  convent  of  St.  Madeline. 

For  an  instant,  he  appeared  to  writhe  un- 
der her  simple  statement,  that  this  inter* 
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view  had  been  unintentional,  the  jealousy 
which  the  many  alights  they  had  received, 
rendered  him  painfully  sennti ve  as  to  any  in* 
suit  offered  to  his  suffering  companion,  but 
he  appeared  speedily  to  check  himself  for  the 
injustice  of  his  suspicions,  and  with  open 
candour  spoke  to  Clara  of  the  wretchedneaa 
of  their  situation,  even  before  this  sudden 
and  appalling  illness  of  Theresa,  seemed  a 
death-blow  to  his  hopes. 

He  informed  her  that  immediately  on 
leaving  England  they  had  gone  to  Naples, 
but  this  was  too  much  the  resort  of  the 
English  to  answer  their  purpose.  At  first, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Cavendish  received  at 
least  general  civility  in  the  public  resorts  of 
amusement  which  they  attended:  they 
avoided  any  private  acquaintance,  and  hoped 
to  pass  unnoticed  among  the  host  of 
strangers  who  flocked  to  this  delightful 
city.  But  their  elopement  had  made  too 
much  noise  in  England  to  be  long  in  reach- 
ing a  place  so  thickly  populated  with  its  m^ 
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habitants,  and,  before  many  weeks  were  over, 
Ernest  Cavendish  found  himself  and  his 
Hnfortunate  companion,  general  objects  of 
avoidance. 

In  vain  they  tried  by  yet  more  deter- 
mined seclusion  to  avoid  the  mortifications 
which  assailed  them  on  every  hand,  but  ex- 
cept they  literally  imprisoned  themselves 
within  the  grounds  of  their  beautiful  villa, 
they  found  it  was  impossible  to  be  free  from 
the  gaze  of  scorn,  or  the  withering  look  of 
avoidance  which  every  where  awaited  them. 
At  last,  as  if  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
their  degradation,  they  one  evening  met  a 
large  English  party  exploring  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  a  dilapidated  monastery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Theresa  was  quietly  seated  on  a 
moss-grown  stone,  sketching  a  falling  arch- 
way in  the  foreground,  with  the  splendid 
bay  in  the  distance,  when  the  loud  laugh  of 
well-known  voices  met  her  ear.  At  first,  she 
only  recognised  them  as  English,  but  the 
next  moment  brought  before  her  eyes  the 
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Countess  of  Lancaster,  with  her  daughters, 
the  Ladies  Plantagenet,  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  gentlemen,  and  flirting  in  a  more  undis- 
guised manner  than  they  dared  to  indulge 
in  at  home. 

We  have  before  seen  somewhat  into  the 
character  of  this  aristocratic  dame,  and 
therefore  shall  not  wonder  that  she  particu- 
larly shrank  from  anything  approaching 
towards  contamination  for  herself  or  her 
daughters.  They  had  been  particularly 
assiduous  in  their  attentions  formerly  to 
Lady  Stavordale,  but  now  the  case  was 
altered,  and  with  the  ill-breeding,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  confined  to  station, 
but  which  is  sometimes  as  conspicuous  in  a 
duchess  as  in  a  chimney-sweeper,  they  rudely 
gazed  on  the  poor  Theresa,  and,  with  no  re- 
cognition beyond  a  supercilious  toss  of  the 
head,  and  then  an  abrupt  turning  of  the 
back  to  where  she  was  seated,  they  were 
heard  in  an  affectedly  suppressed  tone  to 
exclaim  against  the  terrible  annoyance  of 
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toeing  exposed  to  meet  such  people^  that  it 
-really  was  one  great  objection  to  being 
abroad;  that  those  who  dare  not  show 
^eir  feces  in  England,  here  felt  no  shame 
JLn  doing  so. 

These  unfeeling  remarks,    and  insolent 
^Dehaviour,  had  left  the  poor  victim  to  whom 
^fcihey  were  addressed  drowned  in  tears,  and 
"^rhen  Ernest  Cavendish  joined  her  from  the 
XDther  side  of  the  ruins,  where  he  had  only 
,^ne  to  seek  another  good  point  of  view 
Xbrher  pencil,  she  could  only  faintly  en- 
^treat  him    to  take   her  away  from    that 
x)diou8  place,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  soi-disant  friends  of  her  prosperity. 
They  had  then  travelled  through  Switzer- 
land, and  at  length  had  settled  themselves 
in  the  secluded,  but  beautiful  spot  in  which 
Clara  had  discovered  them. 

But  this  was  a  life  ill-suited  to  the  pre- 
vious tastes  and  habits  of  Ernest  Cavendish, 
and  a  thousand  times  would  he  curse  the 
folly  which  had  induced  him  to  place  him- 
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self  in  such  a  position,  removed  from  all  he 
had  ever  thought  desirable  in  life,  and  be- 
coming a  hermit  rather  than  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Then  again  his  better  feelings  would  pre- 
vail,  as  he  looked  on  the  gentle  being  at  his 
side,  who  breathed  but  in  his  love,  and 
whose  very  existence  seemed  to  hang  upon 
his  tenderness.  Here  she  experienced  more 
happiness  than  had  ever  previously  been  her 
lot.  Surrounded  by  the  rich  scenery  ot 
nature,  her  woman's  heart  was  satisfied  with 
the  all-sufficiency  of  love,  and  unminded  by 
any  galling  mixture  with  the  world,  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  unfortunate  situation,  she 
almost  lost  the  remembrance  of  not  being 
the,  as  yet,  legally  wedded  wife  of  her  lover. 
At  times,  a  shade  would  pass  over  her  brow, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  manly,  and  in  her  eyes 
perfect,  form  before  her,  and  knew  that  for 
her  he  was  burying  the  mid-day  of  his  life 
in  obscurity,  and  she  sometimes  feared  was 
pining  under  the  monotony  of   a   scene, 
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which  to  her  only  offered  a  continuance  of 
the  sweetest  delights. 

From  this  tranquil  state  of  feeling  and  of 
action,  she  was  roused  to  encounter  the  tur- 
bulent sea  of  doubt  and  suspense.  English 
newspapers  informed  them  that  the  trial 
necessarily  following  her  elopement  from  the 
tyranny  of  Lord  Stavordale  was  coming  on, 
and-  she  watched  with  intense  anxiety  for 
the  verdict  of  her  countrymen,  and  the  con- 
sequent divorce  which  she  so  ardently  de- 
aired  to  release  her  from  a  chain  of  slavery, 
and  to  enable  him,  whom  she  now  con- 
adered  as  her  husband,  legally  to  be- 
come so. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  nervous  susceptibi- 
lity, which  renders  the  bodily  frame  doubly 
awake  to  any  exciting  cause  of  disease,  that 
she  accidentally  took  shelter  from  a  heavy 
torrent  of  rain,  in  a  peasant's  hut,  where 
the  children  were  just  recovering  from  the 
scarlet  fever.  At  the  time,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  untoward  chance,  but  when  she 
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suddenly  sickened  with  every  symptom  of 
violent  illness,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
origin.  The  "best  physicians  were  called  in 
from  the  neighbouring  town,  and  two  were 
now  awaiting  the  crisis  of  the  disorder,  in 
the  house ! 

After  the  detail  of  these  painfiil  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Cavendish  begged  Lady  East- 
ham  would  stay  over  this  anxious  ]>eriod, 
at  least  under  the  same  roof  with  her  poor 
friend;  and,  as  she  had  no  fear  of  infection, 
from  having  herself  had  the  malady  when  a 
chUd,  she  would  then,  on  the  result  being 
favourable,  cheer  her  with  an  interview,  he 
would  for  ever  bless  her  kindness. 

Clara  could  not  think  of  reftising  such  a 
request  at  such  a  moment,  particularly  aAer 
listening  with  heartfelt  interest  to  the  ac- 
count she  had  received  of  the  various  dis- 
tressing scenes  they  had  been  subject  to, 
and  which,  she  suspected,  might  have  been 
more  keenly  felt  by  Theresa  than  she  would 
allow  to  appear  to  bun,  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  cause  of  them. 
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She  therefore  assured  Mr.  Cavendish  of 
lier  ready  acquiescence  in  his  desire,  and, 
requesting  him  to  return  to  the  sick-bed  of 
the  sufferer,  and  summon  her  when  she 
might  appear,  she  sent  for  Janet  to  commis- 
sion her  to  return  to  the  convent.,  lest  the 
sbbess  should  be  uneasy  at  her  prolonged 
absence,  which  she  was  to  explain  by  the 
fact  of  having  accidentally  met  with  some 
English  friends,  and  to  come  back  in  the 
afternoon,  before  it  grew  dark,  to  accom- 
pany her  walk  homewards. 


CH.UTTB  Vn. 


SfaiB  qni%  agaift.  «bea  bwu  and  abowen  Ktan, 
The  &ded  cfaeek  agaio  vofa  bealtli  mi  j  glow, 
And  tJbe'  din  ere  vitk  bealtlfs  wsnn  ta£aaee  boni; 
But  the  pne  frabacM  of  the  miod'a  joaug  Uoam, 
Once  km,  ir^int  iImw  m  worlds  bejoai  tbe  tomb." 

Two  loDg'houTS  were  spent  by  Clara  in 
anxious  su^venae,  only  broken  in  upon  l^ 
a  message  from  Ur.  Cavendish,  when  a 
servant  brou^t  in  a  tray  of  refreshments, 
informing  her  that  he  trusted  all  was 
going  on  welL 

At  length  thedoor  again  opened^  and  Clan 
gladly  bailed  a  very  different  expression  tm 
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the   countenance   of  Ernest   Cavendish  to 
that  she  had  first  seen  imprinted  there. 

The  brightness  of  former  days  was  still 
unseen,  but  yet  there  was  hope,  and  almost 
cheerfulness. 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear  Lady  Eastham," 
he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand,  '^  your  kind- 
ness in  staying  has  been  rewarded,  and  my 
poor  Theresa  is  again  conscious  of  what  is 
passing  around.     I  shall  never  forget  the 
sweet  expression  of  her  face  as  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  recognised  me  sitting  beside 
her.    At  first,  the  gaze  was  long  and  almost 
vacant,  till,  with  a  glad  assurance  of  cer- 
tainty, she  gently    murmured,    ^You  are 
indeed  with  me,  my  love;  I  have  had  dread- 
ful dreams.     I  fancied  I  was  torn  from  you 
— that  they  were  all  screeching  round  me. 
Oh !  that  fearful  voice ;   never  let  me  hear 
it  again !    Dearest,  speak  to  me  in  your  own 
kind  tones.'     I  need  not  tell  you  how  fondly 
I  re-assured  the  dear  sufferer,  and  when  the 
physicians  thought  the  pleasurable  feelings 
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of  your  unexpected  presence  might  prove 
beneficial,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  fire  of 
joy  again  kindled  in  her  dark  eye. 

^^  ^  My  dear,  dear  Clara,  is  she  come  to  see 
me?  How  like  herself  to  do  this,  when 
every  one  but  you,  Ernest,  leaves  me !  Oh ! 
let  me  see  her,  the  presence  of  the  good  and 
the  pure  will  cast  a  hallowed  shade  around 
me ;  the  unnatural  glare  of  fever  will  leave 
me.    Bring  her  to  me ! '  *' 

Lady  Eastham  rose  with  a  beating  heart 
to  seek  her  friend,  but  she  was  too  well  used 
to  conceal  its  throbbings  to  allow  anything 
of  excitement,  or  emotion,  to  appear  in  her 
manner,  which  might  be  injurious  to  the 
invalid. 

Theresa's  illness  had  been  of  too  short  a 
duration  to  leave  the  deep  marks  of  suffer- 
ing on  her  features.  It  was  true  the  danger 
had  been  extreme,  arid  could  not  now  be 
called  over ;  but  it  wasof  a  nature  to  prostrate 
the  strength,  rather  than  to  impair  the  ex- 
ternal appearance.     The  flush  of  fever  had 
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passed  away,  and,  as  Clara  entered  the  sick 
room,  she  was  inexpressibly  relieved  at  the 
slight  alteration  which  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  friend,  as  she  attempted  to 
stretch  out  her  hand  to  ^eet  her.  But 
then  the  fearful  struggle  of  nature  against 
fever  (which  had  been  going  on  during  the 
last  few  days)  displayed  itself  in  the  total 
prostration  of  strength  it  had  occasioned, 
and  the  feeble  hand  sank  powerless  beside 
her. 

As  Clara  stooped  to  impress  the  kiss  of 
friendship  on  her  cheek,  an  involuntary  tear 
escaped  from  her  controul,  and  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  invalid. 

"  My  sweet  friend,"  she  softly  whispered, 
"  weep  not  for  me.  Now  you  are  come,  I 
have  all  my  heart  can  desire — love  and 
friendship !  What  could  woman's  heart  ask 
more  ?  " 

In  after-years  of  pining  weariness,  how 

often  would  the  remembrance  of  that  blessed 

hour  come  back  over  her  soul,  and  seem  to 

f2 
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bring  some  of  its  bloom  to  the  darknesi 
and  monotony  of  her  existence !  When  tiie 
brightness  of  love  had  sunk  beneath  the 
hand  of  time,  and  the  faith  of  man's  heart 
had  been  quenched  by  the  dull  solitude, 
which  his  own  home  only  offered  to  him. 
When  he  would  leave  the  partner  of  his 
guilt  to  pine  in  weary  loneliness,  and  seek 
himself  the  relaxation  of  that  brilliant 
society ,  which  the  usages  of  the  worid,  alas, 
allowed  to  re-open  for  him,  but  never,  or 
very  scantily,  to  the  fallen  virtue  of  woman. 

Happy  for  us  that  the  future  is  unknown! 
else,  had  poor  Theresa's  vision  glanced 
through  the  dark  vista  of  coming  years, 
how  different  would  have  been  her  feelings 
to  those  of  confiding  happiness  which  now 
soothed  her  yet  aching  temples ! 

After  as  long  an  interview  as  was  thought 
advisable  for  the  weakness  of  the  conva- 
lescent, Clara  returned  to  the  convent,  with 
the  promise  of  renewing  her  visit  on  the 
morrow.      The  kind  abbess  listened  with 
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uncere  interest  to  the  relation  given  by  her 
young  Mend  of  the  unexpected  rencontre 
of  the  morning,  and,  fSu*  from  blaming  her 
for  yidding  the  solace  of  her  presence,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  she 
praised  the  generous  candour,  which,  relying 
on  its  purity  of  motive,  could  dare  to  do 
what  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart  told  her 
were  right,  without  adverting  to  the  selfish 
principle  of  merely  what  the  world  would 
say  of  such  a  step. 

**  Yet  think  not,  my  child,"  she  added, 
"  that  I  would  wish  you  to  set  the  opinion 
of  others  at  defiance :  this  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine  for  any,  but  yet  more  for 
woman,  who  must  always,  more  or  less,  be 
guided  by  the  generally  received  laws  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  but  there  is  a  ser- 
vile following  of  this  principle,  and  an  ob- 
servance of  its  spirit,  which  allow  of  a 
wider  sphere  of  action.  It  would  be  un- 
becoming your  station  and  influence  in  so- 
ciety to  consort  with   those  beneath  you 
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either  in  education  or  morals,  but  when  an 
erring  fellow  mortal  requires  your  sympar 
thy,  then  do  not  hesitate  to  swerve  from 
the  rigid  line  of  the  censorious,  but  willingly 
lend  your  aid,  when  by  so  doing,  you  neither 
sanction  vice,  nor  lower  the  standard  of 
virtue." 

Acting  up  to  these  generous  and  Christian 
sentiments,  every  day  found  Clara  by  the 
sick  couch  of  the  invalid,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  added  vigour,  and  a  le** 
gitimate  source  of  enjoyment  to  her  own 
mind,  while  it  greatly  accelerated  the  reco- 
very of  her  friend.  The  result  of  the  trial 
instituted  by  Lord  Stavordale,  had  been 
waited  for  with  intense  interest  by  them  all, 
and  even  Clara,  who  had  only  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  the  event,  could  scarcely  control 
her  agitation,  when  Ernest  Cavendish  placed 
the  long  wishedfor  paper  before  her,  with 
the  fiat  of  an  English  jury. 

**  It  is  all  we  could  desire,"  were  his  only 
words,  as  placing  the  interesting  account  in 
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her   hands,  he  left  her  to  its  uudisturbed 
perusaL     The  most  distinguished    counsel 
of  the  day  were  employed  by  the  family  o£ 
Kingsland,    assisted  with  every  distortion 
of  paid  evidence,  to    blacken  the    delin- 
quency of  the  unfortunate  wife,  and  ensure 
heavy    damages   as  a  recompense  to  the 
husband.       The    trial     was     one     which 
awakened  more  than  general  interest,  from 
the  rank  in  life  of  the  parties,  and  the  noise 
it  had  made  in  fashionable  life.     The  court 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  when  the 
senior  counsel  rose,  and  in  an  elaborately- 
studied  speech  assured  the  jury  that  it  had 
never  been  his  painful  duty  to  bring  a  case 
before  their  notice,  which  possessed  so  little 
of  an  extenuating  character.     The  parties 
were,  as  they  knew,  in  the  highest  grade  of 
aristocratic  society,  the  family  of  the  in- 
jured husband  being  on  both  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  land.      Nor  were  they  dis- 
tinguished only  for  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
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ancestors,  but  for  the  purity  of  their  iDoraIit» 
and  the  upright  integrity  of  their  conduct. 
The  unfortunate  subject  of  this  suit  could 
not  plead  that  her  inexperienced  youth  had 
been  left  unassisted  and  unguided  by  either 
her  husband,  or  his  noble  family. 

By  a  unity  of  family  affection  almost 
unparalleled,  the  Marquis  and  his  young 
wife  had  continued  to  live  under  the  paternal 
roof  ever  since  his  marriage,  and  it  would 
be  proved  in  evidence  that  the  estimable 
Duchess  of  Kingsland  had,  with  an  interest 
truly  maternal,  constantly  watched  over  the 
conduct  and  assimilated  herself  and  her 
amiable  and  accomplished  daughters  with 
all  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  their 
young  inmate.  Thus  no  excuse  of  neg- 
lect, or  being  left  to  her  own  inexperience 
could  be  brought  forward  as  a  palliation  for 
the  strange  infatuation  which  could  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  home,  rich  in  all  the 
gentle  charities  of  life,  while  it  was  graced 
with  all  that  could  elevate  and  adorn  it. 
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There  was,  however,  a  yet  stronger  proof 
of  the  strength  of  that  unfortunate  in- 
fluence which  had  been  obtained  over  her 
mind,  when  he  brought  to  view  a  fact,  re- 
pugnant to  human  nature,  that  this  elope- 
ment firom  the  fond  arms  of  her  husband, 
and  the  sanctuary  of  his  noble  father's  home, 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  dangerous  illness 
of  her  child,  the  heir  of  this  illustrious 
house,  and  the  very  day  preceding  his 
death.  That  when  the  lacerated  bosom  of 
the  bereaved  parent  would  turn  to  his  wife 
and  the  mother  of  his  lost  one  for  consola- 
tion, he  would  find  that  she  had  fled^  even 
m  that  hour  of  anguish,  far  from  the  house 
of  mourning,  with  the  unprincipled  seducer 
of  her  innocence.  With  this  startling  fact, 
he  closed  a  long  and  impassioned  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  jury  as  husbands  and 
fisrfhers.  The  Duchess  of  Kingsland,  and 
several  domestics  and  retainers  of  the  family 
were  brought  up  as  evidence. 

The  impression  which  this  wily  address, 

F  3 
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in  which  the  real  truth  of  the  case  was  so 
ingeniously  perverted,  was  stron^yin  favour 
frf'the  injured  husband;  and  when  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence — a  young  man,  as  yet 
unknown  to  legal  lame — rose,  in  reply,  a 
murmur  of  dissatis&ction  was  heard  in  the 
court,  and  he  commenced  his  speech  with 
the  general  tide  of  opinion  set  strong  against 
him. 

His  manner  was  energetic  and  forcible, 
but  with  none  of  the  forensic  style  of  hyper- 
bole for  which  his  learned  opponent  was 
famed.  He  commenced  by  simply  stating 
to  the  jury  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
his  client  to  make  no  defence,  or  to  lengthen 
out  an  investigation  which  must  be  deeply 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  her^  he  was  now 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  aflTection 
to  protect.  But,  when  he  heard  the  gross 
misrepresentations  of  facts,  he  would  not 
call  them  wilful  falsehoods  of  his  learned 
friend — when  he  heard  the  garbled  evidence 
which  had  been  brought  forward — all  tend- 
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hkg  so  fearfully  to  create  an  erroneous  im- 
pression against  the  interest,  and  what  to 
them  was  &r  dearer,  the  character  of  those 
for  whom  he  appeared — he  could  not  refrain 
from  bringmg  their  own  proofs  against 
them,  or  condemning  them  from  the  mouths 
of  their  own  witnesses.  He  came  prepared 
with  no  other,  or  as  he  had  already  stated 
to  the  jury,  with  any  intention  of  defence, 
till  the  mis-statements  he  had  heard  wrung 
one  from  him. 

He  then,  in  an  ingenious  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Kingsland  and  her 
subordinate  agents,  elicited  the  appalling 
&ct8,  that  from  her  very  marriage  the  young 
Marchioness  had  been  subjected  to  the 
strictest  and  most  degrading  espionage ;  that 
she  was  allowed  no  freedom  of  opinion  nor 
action,  even  as  regarded  her  own  child; 
that  she  had  ever  seemed  fond  of  it,  even 
to  a  weakness;  that  the  nurses  had  fre- 
quently seen  her  in  tears,  from  the  reproach- 
ful sarcasms  of  the  Duchess ;  '^  that  she  was 
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never  happy  but  in  the  nursery;"  that  she 
was  invariably  treated  with  the  most  unine* 
rited  hnrshiiess  and  indignity,  not  merely  by 
her  husband,  but  by  all  hia  family,  and  never 
allowed  to  follow  her  own  inclination  in 
anything;  that  so  far  from  abandoning  the 
6ick-bed  of  her  child,  it  was  to  seek  that 
dyins  couch,  against  the  commands  of  ber 
tyrannical  lord,  that  she  had  left  their  home 
in  Curzon -street,  to  rejoin  her  darling  boy  at 
their  country 'Seat,  and  Mr.  Ernest  CavendiBh 
accompanyiDg  her  was  an  unforeseen  and  un- 
fortunate coincidence,  the  consequences  of 
which  laid  her  more  open  to  pity  than  to 
blame ;  that  while  she  was  weeping  at  the 
death-bed  of  her  child,  she  received  the 
harsh  and  unfeeling  commands  of  her  hus- 
band, yet  more  insultingly  conveyed  throu^ 
the  medium  of  his  mother,  and  through  the 
hands  of  a  mere  tool  of  their  own,  to  return 
immediately  to  London ;  and,  in  despair  at 
this  last  outrage,  with  every  tie  which  was 
dear  to  her  in  the  cruel  family  of  Eingsland 
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now  severed  by  death — could  any  one  be 

Borprised  at  the  rash,  but  utterly  unpreme- 
ditated step  which  threw  her  on  the  only  pro- 
tection within  her  reach,  the  watchful  and 
tender  solicitude  of  Mr.  Ernest  Cavendish? 

This  was  the  outline  of  a  case  laid  without 
previous  study  before  the  judgment  of  an 
English  jury,  and  borne  out  as  it  was,  in  all 
its  dark  outline,  by  no  witnesses  but  their 
own,  he  fearlessly  left  his  client's  cause  in 
their  hands,  trusting  their  verdict  would 
express  the  view  which  ought  to  be  taken 
of  the  plaintiflTs  unmanly  misrepresentation 
of  facts,  and  of  the  long  train  of  domestic 
tyranny,  which  extenuated,  as  much  as  such 
an  unfortunate  error  could  be  extenuated, 
the  fault  of  his  unhappy  wife,  and  merely 
called  for  nominal  damages. 

The  murmur  of  applause  which  ran 
through  the  court  at  this  short  but  manly 
address,  joined  to  the  hisses  of  indignation, 
which  in  spite  of  calls  to  order,  would  be 
heard  at  the  dark  system  of  cruelty  and 
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subsequent  falsehood,  laid  open  by  the  cross- 
examination  of  their  witnesses,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  arrogant  and  unfi-eling  duchess, 
who  was  completely  baffled  with  her  own  tools, 
told  the  revulsion  which  had  taken  place  in 
public  o|jiiiiori,  and  the  verdict  of  (he  fore- 
man of  the  jury  was  received  with  loud 
plaudits : — 

"  That  they  merely  gave  the  nominal 
damages  to  enable  the  unfortunate  lady  to 
be  legally  divorced,  and  at  the  same  lime 
mode  them  of  the  amalleat  possible  amount 
of  (;ne/nrrAm<7  10  show  their  contempt  for 
the  base  line  of  misrepresentation  dictAted 
to  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  of  the 
cruel  and  systematic  line  of  cruelty  carried 
on  for  so  many  years  against  his  unfortunate 
wife." 

Even  Lady  Eastham's  now  chastened  feel- 
ings could  not  resist  a  glow  of  triumph  at 
this  signal  defeat  of  a  family  who  had  always 
appeared  to  her  so  singularly  unamiable,  and 
more  especially  aa  it  entirely  relieved  her 
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poor  iriend  from  the  dark  burden  of  shame 
they  had  endeavoured  to  lay  upon  her,  and 
left  but  that  inevitable  stain  on  her  fair  fame 
consequent  on  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  which,  God  knows,  to  every  sensitive 
and  innately  pure-minded  woman,  must  be 
heavy  enough  to  bear,  without  the  addition 
of  unmerited  obloquy. 

When  Clara  joined  Theresa  after  the 
perusal  of  this  interesting  trial,  she  found 
her  already  improved  in  appearance,  and 
even  in  actual  bodily  strength,  from  the 
calm  relief  it  had  brought  to  her  nerves. 

There  seemed  now  only  to  require  the 
legal  deeds  of  the  pending  divorce,  to  enable 
her  to  become  the  wife  of  Ernest  Cavendish 
as  effectually  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  she 
already  fain  would  hope  she  was  in  the  eyes 
of  heaven,  to  complete  her  desires  on  earth. 

To  £icilitate  this  wished-for  event,  by  every 
means  in  which  money  could  hasten  ^^  the 
law*s  delay,"  she  consented  to  a  temporary 
separation  from  her  betrothed^  who  was  to 
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hasten  to  London  to  expedite  this  desirable 
end,  and  returning  through  Paris,  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  chaplain  of  the  English 
embassy,  with  every  necessary  document  to 
legalize  their  union. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  courts  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam.** 

As  You  Like  It. 


Pebhaps  there  are  few  things  on  earth 
more  pure,  and  more  devoid  of  the  sensual 
dross  of  humanity,  than  the  gentle  com- 
munings of  female  friendship,  when  time 
has  stamped  them  with  a  reality  beyond 
the  evanescent  impression  of  girlish  ro- 
nance,  and,  still  remembering  the  glow  of 
those  earlier  days,  feels  that  age  has  but 
strengthened,  not  impaired  their  fidelity. 
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Although  there  was  much  in  this  delight*  ^^ 
fill  feeling  which  could  not  be  applied  to  ^z^^ 
Clara  and  the  unfortunate  Theresa — muchtf^Cl 
that  never  could  have  subsisted,  as  they  hadEi^^x 
not  in  early  life  been  Mends  together — an 
each  confided  to  the  other  the  mingled  joya^ 
and  anxieties  of  opening  womanhood 
much  that,  in  the  painfully  peculiar  situa 
tion  of  the  one,  precluded  that  unreserv 
openness  which  is  one  of  friendship's  dearest:^  ^^ 
privileges,  still  there  was  a  blessing  and  a 
comfort  to  the  heart  of  both  in  the  daily 
and  afiectionate  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  them,  and  which  gave  wings  to  the 
foot  of  time. 

While  the  delicacy  of  Theresa's  position 
precluded  Clara  firom  feeling  fully  at  her 
ease  with  her,  fearing  that,  in  the  overflow 
of  unrestrained  conversation,  she  might  un- 
intentionally wound  her  sensitive  feelings, 
she  could  yet  L'sten  with  heartfelt  interest 
to  the  narration  of  hopes  and  doubts  with 
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'^ivhich  her  prospect  of  futurity  was  mingled. 
Wlien  dwelling  on  the  unceasing  and  un- 
tiring devotion  which  she  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived  from  Ernest   Cavendish — and   her 
words   and  her  countenance  alike  glowed 
^th  gratified  love — she  would  fondly  ex- 
press her  woman's  wish  that  they  might 
always  remain  thus   the  whole  world   to 
each  other;  that  they  might  continue   in 
this  beautiful  valley  to  pass  their  time  in 
blissful  retirement. 

"  But  alas,"  she  would  add,  "  I  know  this 
cannot  satisfy  him  long,  I  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect it  would,  for  the  heart  of  man  is  dif- 
ferently constituted,  and  demands  a  wider 
sphere  for  action  than  merely  the  domestic 
affections.  Our  large  fortune,  too,  will  re- 
mind him  of  the  figure  he  may  make  in 
the  world  he  has  left,  and  this,  dear  Clara, 
I  feel  with  trembling,  and  dread  the  recur- 
rence of  all  the  galling  indignities  I  here 
escape  from.     Aid  me,  dearest  friend,  to 
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persuade  Ernest  to  remain  in  this  blissfnl 
retreat  for  at  least  a  few  months,  till  I  am 
quite  well  in  bodily  strength  again." 

When  Clara  would  return  firom  her  visits 
to  her  friend  to  the  calm  routine  of  gentle  ^^s 

duties  which  she  saw  carried  on  in  the  con ^• 

vent,  she  could  not  but  contrast  to  advan^ -«■ 

tage  the  peace  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  toc:^^  ^c 
the  fearful  doubts  and  fears  which  agitated-t-^ 
that  of  poor  Theresa,  and  doubly  wouldK^^ 
she  feel  the  advantage  of  those  strengthen 
ing  principles,  and  ennobling  motives  fo 
action,  with  which  the  estimable  abbess 
had  not  vainly  sought  to  inspire  her. 

In  this  improved  state  of  mind,  she  foimd 
that  health  gradually  returned  to  her  cheek, 
and  a  cheerful  even  flow  of  spirits  succeeded 
the  feverish  excitement  in  which  she  had  ^^ 
been  living.  She  now  felt  herself  equal  to 
the  encounter  of  what  had  so  lately  pros- 
trated the  powers  of  both  body  and  mind. 
But  then  she  carfte  to  the  conflict  trusting 
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in  her  own  fortitude,  now  the  knowledge 
of  her  unassisted  weakness,  caused  her 
strength,  and  looking  to  an  aid  more  than 
human  for  support,  she  trusted  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  that  state  of  life  in  which  God 
had  placed  her,  with  an  unflinching  and  en- 
tire  dependence  on  his  heavenly  protection 
and  support. 

In  this  serene  and  altered  frame  of  mind, 
she  wrote  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  rapid 
improvement  in  her  health,  and  to  beg  he 
would  himself  come  and  fetch  her  back,  a  very 
different  creature  to  what  she  had  left  him. 
She  knew  the  hunting-season  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  she  should  ask  no  infringe- 
ment of  his  pleasures  in  leaving  Eastham, 
besides  which,  she  did  his  love  the  justice  to 
feel  assured  the  delight  of  bringing  her 
back  with  him  in  such  renovated  health  and 
spirits,  would  at  any  time  have  been  joy- 
fully undertaken  by  him. 

Theresa  was  now  counting  with  feverish 
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excitement  the  days  which  would    elapscj^  ^e 
before  her  lover  could  return,  while  Glai 
with  chastened  sadsfiu^tion,  dwelt  on  th< 
pleasing  anticipations  that  not  long  After-'^^'^^ 
wards  she  might  expect  her  husband  t<^::9to 
restore  her  to  her  home  duties,  and  heK^^M^ 
finenda— she  even  endeavoured  to  think  o^^  ^^ 
Lord   Desmond  as  numbered  among  ihm^^^ 
latter  with  calmness. 

At  length,  she  received  a  summons  froir*"^  ^^^ 
"  La  Chaumiere  Anglaise,"  to  come  ano^  ^r»d 
gladden  with  her  presence  the  performanc^^^  •^ 
of  that  nuptial  ceremony,  for  which  Emest"^^^* 
Cavendish  was  returned  with  every  needfiit^-^ -"^ 
document,  and  as  he  purposed,  accompani< 
by  a  clergyman  from  Paris. 

She  had  previously  consulted  Lady  Eatbe- 
rine  Arundel,  on  the  propriety  of  being  pre- 
sent at  this  mai-riage,  who,  consistently  with 
her  former  opinions  on  this  subject,  saw  no 
objection,  under  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  CTise.  and   the  guarded   privacy  which 
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^^  now  to  be  observed,  to  Clara  acceding 
to  the  urgent  desire  of  Theresa  for  her  pre- 
sence. 

The  morning  was  unusually  cold  and 
showery,  which  induced  Mr.  Cavendish  to 
retain  the  |)ost  horses  which  had  brought 
him  the  last  stage  of  his  journey,  and  send 
them  with  his  travelling  carriage  for  Lady 
Eastham,  which  enabled  her  to  assume  a 
more  recherche  dress,  than  had  been  her 
wont  in  the  convent,  or  would  in  any  way 
have  accorded  with  her  mountain  rambles. 

The  abbess  could  not  refrain  from  a  natu- 
ral burst  of  admiration  at  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  her  "  beautiful  child,"  in  this 
unwonted  elegance  of  costume,  which  de- 
Ughted  the  faithful  Janet  far  more  than 
those  than  she  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
though  there  might  have  been  a  touch  of 
excusable  self-congratulation,  as  she  turned 
.  from  the  simple  toilette- table  in  her  convent 
room,  where  she  had  seen  herself  reflected 
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SO  much  more  the  Clara  of  former  day?,  than 
she  had  for  very  long  appeared. 

As  Mr.  Cavendish  handed  Clara  from 
the  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
he  was  not  without  his  complimentary 
felicitations  on  the  return  of  her  health 
and  beauty,  while  he  warmly  thanked 
her  for  thus  kindly  coming  to  them  oa 
the  present  occasion. 

"  But  I  shall  leave  Theresa  to  explain  to 
you  her  fanciful  idea  of  tchere  the  ceremony 
is  to  l)c  performed,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  object  to  indulge  her,  though  it  is 
rather  a  cold  day  for  such  a  purpose,"  and 
he  attempted  a  smile  and  hilarity  of  manner 
which  it  was  evident  he  did  not  feel,  but 
thought  necessary  for  an  occasion  which 
ought  to  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  of 
a  man's  life. 

But,  alas !  what  can  the  wedding  day  of 
a  divorcde  be  but  one  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  rather  than  that  joyous  feeling  of 
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innocent  delight  when  the  young  bride, 
surrounded  by  approving  friends,  plights 
her  yonng  faith  to  the  chosen  of  her  heart 

If  the  contrast  of  what  his  wedding-day 
might  have  been  in  earlier  days,  even  cast 
its  constraining  gloom  on  the  worldly  and 
hackneyed  mind  of  Ernest  Cavendish,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  felt  by  the  gentle  and 
sensitive  being  who  was  the  partner  in  his 
guilt! 

Theresa  was  in  her  own  little  dressing- 
room  when  Lady  Eastham  arrived,  and  only 
welcomed  her  approach  by  a  silent  embrace, 
mineled  with  tears.  This  was  the  first  time 
A.  L  c»t  off  ker  mourning  garb  for  her 
child,  but  had  now  the  good  taste  to  avoid 
anything  in  her  costume  which  could  be 
termed  bride-like.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
somewhat  more  elaborate  than  usual  in  her 
dress,  and  which  betrayed  a  desire  to  look 
well  in  the^eyes  of  him  she  alone  now  felt 
any  wish  t^  please. 

VOL.  m.  G 
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%  ^^  '^Vt^^  ^''tu  out  t^or^l^ 
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ease,  ^^ 
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''But,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  this 
pretty  capricieuse,"  and  he  tapped  his 
intended  bride's  cheek  gaily  as  he  spoke, 
^  feds  an  utter  reluctance  to  being  married 
in  a  drawing-room;  that  it  will  bring  all 
the  horrors  of  Kingston  House  fresh  about 
her,  and  I  don't  know  what  other  sad  ideas 
and  omens  besides.  Now,  there  is  no 
Protestant  church  within  reach  of  us;  but 
she  remembers  the  ivy-grown  ruin  in  the 
furthest  extremity  of  this  vaUey,  which  the 
peasants  tell  us  was  formerly  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship,  though  now  only  resorted 
to  by  owls  and  bats,  or,  may  be,  turtle- 
doves occasionally,  as  a  fitter  comparison* 
and  here  we  are  romantically  to  plight  our 
fiuth.     Is  it  not  so,  dear  one  ?" 

But  the  poor  Theresa  could  not  return 
this  vein  of  raillery ;  and,  though  the  time 
had  not  come  when  she  could  even  think 
him  unmindful  of  her,  she  did  wish  he 
would  not  laugh  on  such  a  subject. 

0  2 
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Turning  to  Clara,  she  sajd  timidly,  '*I 
am  sure,  dear  friend — at  least,  /  do  hopt, 
you  can  enter  into  my  feelings  in  this  re* 
spect,  or  else  they  muet  be  very  foolish,  and 
I  mil  try  to  conquer  them.  You  know  my 
first  marriage  was  in  a  drawing-room — it 
was  unblessed  by  the  hallowed  walls  of  a 
Christian  sanctuarj' ;  it  was  only  conducted 
with  the  conventional  forms  of  the  world's 
ceremony.  Oh,  how  my  heart  dckena  st 
all  that  cold  observance!  But  here,  in  thia 
lovely  vall^,  even  at  the  ruined  altar  of 
my  God,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  best  g^ve  and 
receive  those  solemn  vows,  which  now 
indeed  will  come  &om  my  heart." 

And  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck 
of  her  beloved,  she  wept  "  love's  own  tears" 
upon  his  bosom.  Ernest  Cavendish  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  enter  into  these  womanly 
gushes  of  tenderness,  but  the  heart  must 
have  been  yet  more  blighted  from  long 
intercourse  with  the  world,  than  was  even 
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his,  could  he  have  chided  this  genuine 
overflow  of  confiding  attachment  at  such 
a  moment. 

But  willing  to  shorten  anything  amount- 
i^5  1»  »  sceie.  he  .nethodidty  infonned 
Clara,  that  according  to  Theresa's  romantic 
&2icy  he  had  arranged  with  the  clergyman 
to  meet  them  at  this  ruined  little  church,  as 
the  license  procured  for  the  occasion  ren- 
dered the  place  where  it  was  performed  of 
no  consequence,  even  if  she  had  chosen  to 
fix  on  the  grass-plot  before  their  door. 

**  But  now,  dear  ladies,"  he  added,  let  us 
set  off  without  further  delay,  or  we  shall 
fireeze  our  good  priest  in  the  cold  aisles  of 
this  aljnost  roofless  building. 

It  would  have  been  a  fine  study  for  a 
painter,  or  a  poet,  to  have  sketched  the  group 
assembled  that  morning  in  the  ruins  of  the 
little  church  of  Russillon. 

The  small  flock  which  once  assembled  in 
its  holy  walls  had  long  been  dispersed,  the 
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Btem  Sim  of  fiery  peraecntion  had  once 
nised  its  bsmwr  in  that  peaceful  valley^ 
and  the  edifice  dedicated  to  God  and  the 
peo^e  devoted  to  the  pnri^  of  his  fidth, 
wne  alike  laid  desolate.  The  centre  aisle 
yet  remained  nntoached  by  time  and  de^ 
Tastation,  while  a  few  fidling  oak-balua— 
trades  marked  what  had  once  be«i  the  altar~ 
— the  steps  leading  op  to  it  were  moss-growia. 
and  in  some  places  overthrown,  but  the  east> 
window  bdiind,  yet  glowed  in  some  un- 
broken specimens  of  that  splendid  painted- 
^ass,  which  we  now  try  in  vain  to  imitate. 

At  the  time  we  treat  of,  a  fitful  gleam  o€~ 
mid-day  sun  shone  through  the  deep  blight 
red  of  the  ruby-tinted  mantle  of  a  St.  John, 
yet  perfect  among  the  overgrowing  ivy,  and 
cast  a  f^t  tinge  of  colour  on  the  pale  cheek 
of  one,  who  yet  young  in  appearance,  ahnost 
to  girlhood,  clung  to  the  supporting  arm  of 
him,  who  apparently  had  nearly  numbered 
twice  her  summers,  but  was  cast  in  the 
finest  outline  of  manly  beauty. 
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The  wind  whistled  through  the  crumb- 
ling walls,  and  it  might  be  the  chill  of  a 
sadden  blast  which  caused  a  perceptible 
tremor  to  come  over  her,  as  she  drew  her 
ermine  doak  yet  closer  round,  and  dropped 
the  deep  folds  of  a  black  veil  over  her  face. 

At  her  side  stood  a  form  of  &r  more  sur- 
passing loveliness.  The  bands  of  her  dark 
hair  were  drawn  aside  from  a  forehead  of 
poetic  beauty,  and  the  fine  contour  of  the 
features  would  not  have  shamed  a  Grecian 
statue.  The  graceful  drapery  of  a  rich 
velvet  dress  did  not  conceal  the  outline  of 
the  figure,  while  one  small  hand  was  held 
out  to  receive  the  gloves  of  the  yoimg  bride, 
as  she  prepared  to  plight  her  troth  to  the 
lofty-looking  being  beside  her. 

The  minister  of  religion  stood  at  that 
crumbling  altar,  rendered  sacred  by  the 
memory  of  saints  and  of  martyrs  who 
had  worshipped  there  before  him;  and, 
as  the  full  tones   of  his    well-modulated 
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voice   sounded  through  those  long   silen 
and  desecrated  walls,  it  seemed  as  if  on 
from  the  dead  spoke  in  their  solemn  deep- 
ness. 

There  was  an  imposing  sanctity  in  the^ 
scene,  so  removed  from  the  heartless  cere — 
monials  of  the  world  that  it  was  impossibles 
not  to    bow   beneath   its    influence;    and 
when,  clasping    the    trembling     hand   of 
Theresa  in  his  own,  he  vowed  to  love  and 
cherish  her   through    life,    never   had  the 
heart  of  the  man  of  the  world  throbbed  so 
high  with  virtuous  resolves,    or   softenei 
into  more  tender  affection  for  the  gentle 
girl  who  now  vowed  to  be    only   his,  to 
whom  she  had  already  devoted  herself. 

The  nuptial  benediction  was  given; 
Clara  pressed  the  cold  cheek  of  her  friend, 
and,  when  they  parted  at  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  none  of  them  had  any  idea  of  not 
meeting  on  the  morrow,  or  that  many  an 
eventfal  day  was  to  pass  over  before  they 
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again  saw  the  other.  So  truly  do  the 
events  of  life  ccHifirm  the  Scripture  asser- 
tion, ^^  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


^^  The  mass  was  snug,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose.*^ 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstbel. 

**  lo  piego  le  mie  ginocchia  al  Padre  del  Signor  nostro 
Gesii  Christo,  pregandolo  che  vi  dia,  secondo  le  richezze 
della  sua  gloria,  d'esser  fortificate  in  yirt^  per  il  suo  spirito^ 
nell  *nomo  intemo/' 

Paolo  agu  Efesini  Capitolo  III. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Theresa's 
nuptials,  Clara  was  seated  at  the  window  of  her 
little  sitting-room,  watching  the  bright  tints 
of  the  setting  sun,  tinging  with  varied  hues 
the  lofty  smmnits  of  the  ridge  of  mountains 
before  her,  and  comparing  their  awful  sub- 
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]imity  with  the  wild,  yet  now,  in  comparison, 
trifling  height  of  her  native  hills,  which  for- 
merly had  appeared  so  majestic  in  her  eyes, 
and  thinking  how  thus  time  and  experience 
brought  a  change  of  opinions  and  feelings  on 
all  around  us,  and  when  our  days  and  years 
had  merged  into  eternity,  how  trifling  would 
appear  alike  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  this  transitory  scene — ^when  a 
loud  ring  at  the  great  gate,  at  an  unwonted 
hour  for  any  intrusion  on  their  regulated 
community,  roused  her  from  her  reverie. 
Before  she  had  time  to  resume  the 
thread  of  her  thoughts,  the  hasty  steps  of 
Janet  sounded  along  the  corridor,  and  she 
appeared  pale  and  breathless,  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  Clara's  first  glance  told  her  it 
was  from  Lady  St.  Clair,  and  her  heart 
foreboded  evil,  when  Janet  added,  it  was 
brought  by  the  same  travelling  servant  who 
had  escorted  them  here,  but  she  had  not 
stopped  to  talk;  he  only  told  her  he  had 
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ordered  horses  to  arrive  in  the  coDTse  of 
hour  for  tlieir  immediate  departure. 

With  a  txembling  hand,  Clara  broke  the 
seal,  and  the  contents  seemed  to  verify  her 
worst  fears.  Sir  James  Eastham  had  met 
with  a  dreadful  fall  in  hunling  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  immediate  issue  was  for  some 
hours  doubtful.  But  then  consciousness  re- 
turning, his  first  wish  was  to  see  his  wife, 
and  the  medical  attendants  held  out  hopes 
there  might  be  au  improTement  befonj  she 
arrived,  but  at  present  they  thought  it  right 
to  own  the  case  was  a  very  dangerous  one. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Lady  Eastham 
lost  not  a  moment  Iq  preparing  £c>r  her  imme- 
diate departure;  Lcnii  St.  Clair's  traveling 
servant  bad  done  justice  to  her  intrepidi^ 
and  carelessness  of  her  own  ease  at  such  a 
moment,  in  ordering  relaysof  horses  through 
the  night  on  the  road  he  had  just  ccnne,  and 
she  had  barely  time  to  tnd  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  all  the  nuns,  and  a  mcnt  grateful 
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one  to  the  abbess,  leaving  a  hurried  note  to 
l>e  sent  to  ^^  La  Ghaumiere  Anglaiae,"  in  the 
»«ntog,  wh«>  J«.ef.indefc.ig.ble-.l  h.d 
prepared  all  their  packages,  and  she  was  in- 
£nnned  the  carriage  was  in  readiness  at  the 
£reat  gate. 

The  tears  of  Lady  Eatherine  fell  warm 
^oid  £a8t  on  the  cheek  of  this  beloved  child  of 
Xier  adoption,  as  she  clasped  her  to  her  heart 
:iji  a  last  embrace, — and,  forgetful  of  dignity 
or  station,  herself  attended  her  to  the  car- 
:riage,  and  only  relinquished  her  hand  as  the 
cioor  closed  upon  her,  and  in  a  few  moments 
^e  £Eist  darkening  hues  of  evening  hid  all  traces 
of  the  travellers  from  her  anxious  sight* 

But  still,  the  Abbess  of  St.  Madeline 
stood  at  the  gateway  of  her  convent,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  cold  and  darkness  of  night, 
or  that  her  attendant  nuns  were  crowding 
round,  amazed  at  her  unwonted  situation 
outside  the  portal  of  her  convent,  she  re- 
mained fixed  in  an  attitude  of  fervent  prayer, 
with   her  hands  devoutly  crossed  on  her 


BiT  juu^ur  ■Kv'  W  ffOBpooM^  ud  Iter 


'  bidhiBi  icBow»Mg.     But  if  it 

W  dH  -vS  at*  •«-  Hen«^  FadKT,  to  hy 
lit  diaBtBm^  femri  apoBkav  BKy  dieliaR 
sa«B0k  »  acfk  Ib  ^Exy  IB  aD  4ii^a,  and 
ka^Ur  wr.  'TWwa  W  aoMr  lalnll 
|whar  My  — n»  fi»igi»  ^itfl  the  aiidi^lit- 
(«&  has  Baled,  ktf  I  Ai  wot  m^airc  yoar  at- 
WkiBncv  99  loB^  vbI^b  love  fcr  fior  sot- 
■ovtBff  nsto'  itlmu  Toa  to  TaBain." 

CWk  bad  Made  so  la^  a  progress  in  die 
idecoaas  ^  fche  aMvUe  Matahuud  with 
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^whom  the  last  few^  months  had  made  her  a 
resident,  that  not  one  anxious  heart  wished 
*(o  leave  the  prolonged  vigils  of  that  evening 
Bervioe,  until  the  deep-toned  bell,  floating  on 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  told  that  the  morn- 
ing hours   had   commenced,    when    Lady 
Katherine,  wrapping  her  sable  veil  around 
her,  after  a  double  prostration  before  the 
holy  altar,  preceded  her  nuns    from    the 
chapel,  and  blessed  them  individually    as 
they  separated  to  their  respective  cells. 

While  the  unsophisticated  hearts  of  this 
unworldly  community  were  ofiering  up  their 
most  heartfelt  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  tra- 
veller, she  was  speeding  on  her  anxious 
journey,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  hours  which  seemed  of  interminable 
length.  The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy  as 
her  own  forebodings— but  nothing  impeded 
her  progress;  the  attentive  forethought 
of  her  experienced  courier  made  every- 
thing   easy,   and   she  had   only  her  own 
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powers  of  endurance  to   consult      Hdp- 
pily,  her    bodily    health    was     so    com- 
pletely  re-established    that   she    was   n 
called  upon  to  consult  it,  and  she  travell* 
on,  day  and  night,  with  a   rapidity    sh< 
would  have  thought  incredible  had  not 
thoughts,  her  desires,  all  been  bound  up  i 
.one — ^the  eager  wish  of  reaching 


Court  as  speedily  as  possible.    Thus,  totally^^^ 
regardless  of  her  own  ease,  she  landed 
more  on  her  native  land  in  a  wonderfull: 
short  space  of  time  from  the  evening  oi 
which  she  left  the  peaceful  convent  of  St- 
Madeline. 

On  reaching  England,  her  first  though! 
was  to  inquire  if  any  letters  awaited  her, 
by  which  she  happily  received  rather 
improved  account  of  the  suflferer,  and,  with::^ 
renovated  strength  from  this  relief  to 
spirits,  she  pursued  her  homeward  journey, 
with   the    accelerated    speed   of    English 
posting. 


/ 
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As  she  came  within  the  line  of  country 
fio  well  known,  her  anxiety  seemed  to 
increase  with  every  mile ;  and,  when  every 
turn  in  the  road,  every  field,  became 
fiuniliar,  and  at  last  the  towering  woods  of 
her  own  home  appeared  in  sight,  her  im- 
patience was  almost  too  exciting  for  her 
recently-recovered  strength. 

The  gothic  gateway  to  the  park  was  now 
in  view — ^the  rapid  motion  of  four  foaming 
horses  had  brought  the  lodge-keeper  to 
throw  it  open  before  they  actually  arrived, 
and  Lady  Eastham  whirled  through  so 
rapidly  into  her  own  domain,  that  she  was 
not  able  to  catch  a  gleam  of  information, 
either  good  or  bad,  from  the  affectionate 
countenance  of  the  attached  old  porter  at 
the  gate. 

The  heavy  battlements  of  the  mansion 
now  came  in  sight,  and  thick  wreaths  of 
smoke  from  the  numerous  chimneys  rolled 
up,  dark  and  murky,  into  the  dense  atmo- 
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ifibere  of  &  cloudy,  winter  day.     ^sothing- 

dse  yet  apxiesred  in  view,  and  Clara  strained 
her  eyes  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  house,  she  dreading  that  ap- 
palling funereal  gloom  of  closed  shatten 
which  speaks  beyond  worda  to  the  trembling 
heart.  But  she  was  spared  this  afflictbg 
shock.  The  end  of  the  building  containing 
her  own  suite  of  rooms,  first  came  in  sight, 
and  she  caught  the  wide  oriel  window  of 
her  sitting-room,  blight  and  cheerful,  with 
its  stand  of  flowers  and  rose-coloured  drape- 
rica,  with  all  the  yearning  thankfulness  of  a 
condemned  criminal  receiving  the  hoped-for 
reprieve. 

The  thick  laid  straw  on  the  drive  up  to 
the  house,  and  the  muffled  ring  of  the  bell, 
told  too  plainly  it  was  the  abode  of  sickness ; 
bat,  thank  God,  not  yet  of  death.  With 
trembling  eagerness,  she  watched  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  servants  who  opened  the 
door ;  and  a  smile  on  the  fiice  of  the  old 
butler  almost  spoke  to  her  of  hope. 
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^'Oh,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  as  Lady 
^!astham  kindly  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
^  I  am  ^ad  indeed  to  see  your  Ladyship 
oome  back  to  us,  and  looking  so  much  better 
yourself,  and  so  much  stronger  than  when 
you  left.  If  anything  can  do  my  poor 
master  good,  it  will  be  the  sight  of  you ;  but 
God  knows  your  Ladyship  must  not  be  too 
much  shocked  with  the  alteration  in  his 
appearance,  for  he  is  sadly  changed.  I  did 
not  think  it  possible  so  short  a  time  could 
have  caused  such  an  alteration." 

It  was  well  Lady  Eastham  was  thus 
warned,  or  her  fortitude  might  have  been 
too  severely  taxed.  Propped  up  in  bed,  with 
eyes  closed,  partly  from  weakness  and  partly 
from  pain,  she  could  scarcely  have  recog- 
nised the  hale  and  robust  countenance  of  her 
husband  in  the  pale  and  already  emaciated 
being  before  her. 

•  She  gently  kissed  his  cheek,  and  a  mo- 
mentary flush  of  pleasure  spread  over  his 
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waatebBCB.  '^Thsnk  God,  you  are  wdJ 
^M^^  lo  cone  btck  to  me,  n^  sweet  wife, 
rndisv  (he  cuitaiBSf  unne,  snd  lee  i»e  «e 
faov  BBT  Gais  looks ;  tfaere— leave  us  alone 
— ^1  thall  Kke  to  talk  to  bv  agnii,  and  hear 
Wr  tntoe,  enn  if  I  cannot  My  mni^  my< 

After  a  few  feeUe  atta^ta  to  aaksooie 
ywtiom  of  hi*  vife,  die  poor  sufienog  Sir 
AoKS  laond  he  must  rest  satisfied  with 
imaog  tbe  bckucd  toMs  of  his  C3ais*t 
voice,  wiiile  he  bstened  with  interest  to  the 
lapidity  of  her  jooniej,  and  the  improve- 
moit  of  her  own  health. 

"  But,  my  dear  love,"  be  thai  added,  "  I 
most  not  be  so  aelfiah  as  to  keep  yoa  here 
witbont  any  rest,  or  refrcshmoit,  after  your 
&tigaiQg  jooniey.  Go,  dearest,  wbile  I  lay 
and  sleep — the  hope  of  your  arrival  has 
prevented  my  getting  any  lately,  and  now  I 
know  yoa  are  near  me,  perhaps  I  can  rest. 
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You  most  take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake, 
ibr  I  fear  I  shall  seldom  like  to  lose  sight  of 
you — I  could  fancy  I  already  feel  the  better 
for  your  return/' 


l^ 
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Pt^ovement  in  her  health.     *'  But  my  dear 
^^j,"  he  said,  on  coming  from  the  invalid, 
^^  I  must  insist  on  your  taking  some  neces- 
sary food  and  rest  before  you  enter  on  the 
^ardnoos  duly  of  Sir  James's  constant  nurse. 
fie  has  told  me  of  your  hurried  journey, 
ajid  of  the  many  nights  you  have  passed 
^thont  sleep.    You  must  recruit  yourself, 
or  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences  to 
your  own  returning  health.     Before  I  was 
aware  that  you  could  have  reached  Eastham 
Court  by  this  time,  I  arranged  for  Mr. 
Brown  to   pass  the  night  here,  which  we 
have  done  alternately  since  this  imfortu- 
nate  accident !    But  if  you  will  consent  to 
recruit  yourself  as  I  recommend,  to-mor- 
row the  charge  of  the  sick-room  can  devolve 
upon  your  hands ;  and  I  am  sure,  with  such 
care,  if  any  mortal  means  can  ensure  reco- 
very, we  shall  have  every  reason  to  hope  it." 
Clara  promised  to  follow  the  kind  phy- 
sician's advice,  and  not  attempt  to  pass  an- 
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Qlber  njgfat  in  watchfulness,  ind  the  ccuU 
Uie  more  re&dily  setk  repoee  frtmi  knoi*isg 
that  the  good  Mr.  Brown  would  be  in 
BttendaQce  on  the  sick-room.  She  then 
anxiously  entreated  for  the  physician's  mi 
opinion  of  his  patient,  which  he  gave  tnth 
the  open  ^cerity  of  real  truth,  though  nn- 
^*^Ui^g  to  ffve  imnecessaiy  pain  to  hi) 
anditor. 

Thufi)  in  owntuiE  ihe  extrone  duiget  o(  ' 
the  injuries,  which  were  principally  into^ 
nal,  he  brought  to  her  mind  the  convictioD 
that  there  still  existed  some  hope,  and  that 
his  recovery  mnst  mainly  depend  upon  his 
naturally  good  constitution,  and  the  entire 
calm  in  which  it  was  highly  desirable  he 
should  be  kept. 

Clara  was  able  the  next  day  to  take  ha 
place  by  her  husband's  bedside,  and  from 
henceforward,  for  many  anxious  months 
did  she  watch  with  woman's  unconquerable 
patience.     She  was  no  longer  the  gay,  the 
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admired  Lady  Eastham,  the  first  of  every 
party,  the  life  of  the  dance  and  the  song,  but 
the  quiet  nurse,  the  untiring  watcher,  the 
affectionate  anticipator  of  every  desire  of 
the  invalid. 

Lady  St.  Clair  at  first  feared  for  the  effect 
on  her  own  recovering  strength  from  this  in- 
de&tigable  attention  to  the  sick-room,  but 
she  found  her  apprehensions  were  ground- 
less.— In  the  path  of  duty,  she  could  be 
strong. — She  had  only  sunk  when  she 
trembled  to  pass  its  confines,  now  the  line 
was  clear  before  her,  and  she  came  to  the 
undertaking  with  a  recruited  strength  in 
both  mind  and  body. 

She  had  every  encouragement  in  her 
anxious  watching  from  the  extreme  pleasure 
her  presence  gave  to  the  sufferer.  No 
pillow  was  so  comfortable  as  that  placed  by 
Clara,  no  draught  so  composing  as  when 
administered  by  her  hand,  no  book  so  con 
solatory  as  when  read  by  her  voice.     But 

VOL.   III.  H 
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alas,  all  was  of  no  pennanent  benefit^  and  at 
length  his  medical  attendants  were  obliged 
to  confess,  that  hnman  skill  was  of  no  for* 
ther  ayail,  and  that  all  which  could  be  done 
was  to  mitigate  pain,  and  to  soften  the  ap- 
proach of  death- 
It  is  strangely  wcmderfol  to  remark  how 
the  links  in  oar  chain  of  life,  are  wroo^t 
together,  and  that  events,  at  first  sight,  un- 
connected,  yet  on  a  dose  inspection  are  found 
secretly  united^  and  even  the  minutest  forms 
a  part  of  the  mighty  whole. 

Thus  had  the  severe  chastenings  of  Clara's 
own  mind,  the  gradual  development  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers  of  her  being, 
been  instrumental  in  producing  not  merely 
the  most  important  benefits  to  herself,  but 
it  might  be  also  conducive  to  the  immortal 
interests  of  that  dear  fiiend  she  was  now 
called  upon  to  attend  through  the  painful 
ordeal  of  protracted  sufiering  to  the  cahn  re- 
pose of  death. 
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Now,  Clara  came  to  this  sad  office  with  a 
mind  well  attuned  to  its  holy  duties,  and 
she  again  and  again  blessed  that  inscrutable 
and  invisible  power,  which,  in  strengthening 
her  own  mind  by  its  heavenly  precepts,  had 
made  her  a  humble  instrument  for  pouring 
the  divine  and  consolatory  truths  of  religion 
into  the  ears  of  the  afflicted  sufferer. 

In  this  important  office,  she  found  a  zea- 
lous and  efficient  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Bouverie. 
Removed  from  the  harsh  creed  of  those  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  peculiar  Christianity, 
he  lived,  a  striking  model,  of  its  purest  faith 
and  practice.  This  minister  of  a  gentle 
master,  spoke  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as 
they  are  found  in  the  word  of  God,  not  as 
fallible  man  will  turn  and  twist  them  for 
his  own  party  purposes. 

He  called  himself  the  follower  of  no  parti- 
cular sect,  or  denomination  of  Christians,  that 
unhappily  now  divide  those  who  call  them- 
selves of  one  church,  as  much  almost  as  in 

H  2 
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lormer  days  the  luunes  of  particular  persons 
were  taken  up  by  their  adherents,  and 
divided  the  body  of  Christianity  into  differ- 
ent parts.  Mr.  Uouverie  took  no  opinions 
but  those  of  the  Bible  for  bis  rule  of  belief 
and  practice — he  humbly  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  divine  Mostirr  in 
all  things,  and  thought  this  could  best  be 
done,  by  comforting  the  distressed,  teaching 
the  ignorant,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
wicked  from  the  evil  of  his  way,  not  by  the 
fiery  zeal  of  contending  words,  or  the  angry 
violence  of  party  invective,  ttot  by  that  un- 
charitable exclusivenesSf  which  shows  itself 
quite  as  much  in  the  religious  world,  as 
in  the  one  of  fashion,  and  secius  ever 
ready  to  use  the  haughty  expression,  of 
"  stand  back,  I  am  holier  than  thou ! " 

Mr.  Bouverie's  manners  were  removed 
from  these,  and  their  gentle  friendliness 
made  religion  appear  lovely  rather  than 
repeUing.     He  was  never  wanting   in  "a 
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"^^ord    in   season/'   but   he  deprecated  the 
it^m  is  taken   notion,  that   religion  was  to  be 
lt>xought  in,  even  by  the  neck  and  shoulders 
as  it  were,  at  all  times  and  in  all  societies. 
To  this  he  might  mainly  attribute  the  influ- 
ence he  now  gained  over  Sir  James  East- 
Ham's  mind  on  the  important  subject  of  reli- 
gion.     It  had  never  been  his  custom  to 
fritter  it  away  in  the  common  conversation 
of  general  society,  or  to  drag  it  forward 
among  the  idle  gossip  of  the  day.     Now, 
then,  therefore,  when  he  spoke  on  the  mo- 
mentous topic  to  his  friend,  he  listened  with 
all  the  deep  attention  it  deserved,  and  daily 
found  that  it  became  more  interesting  and 
more  absorbing. 

It  was  after  a  long  interview  with  Mr. 
Bouverie,  who  had  been  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  Holy  Scriptures,  ending  with 
fervent  and  devout  prayer,  that  Sir  James 
called  his  wife  to  his  side,  and,  wishing  they 
might  not  be  interrupted,  said  he  thought 
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be  now  felt  equal  to  speak  on  a  subject 
very  intepesdng  to  him,  before  he  ''  wen 't 
bence,  and  was  do  more  seen." 

"  Nay,  dearest  Clara,"  he  said,  rMsing  her 
hand  to  hb  Iip«,  '''  do  not  weep  at  the 
thought  that  in  all  human  probability  my 
sufferings  will  soon  be  ended;  but  rather 
be  glad  in  the  assarance  that  your  dear 
voice  has  gilded  the  path  of  death,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  heaven.  There  is  one 
Bobject  connected  with  your  earthly  happi- 
ness I  would  £uD  speak  q£,  and  endeavour  to 
insure  it^  when  grief  for  me  shall  hare  sunk 
into  only  a  gentle  recoUectdon  of  the  past. 
Dearest,  I  have  never  been  good  enough  for 
you ;  I  never  thought  I  was ;  but  I  never 
ftlt  it  so  strongly  as  on  this  bed  of  death, 
when  all  your  excellences  are  broagfat  to 
li^t.  Nay,  do  not  answer  me — I  hare  not 
strength  for  much — let  me  go  on.  You 
will  find  1  have  thought  of  your  comfort  in 
my  last  will ;  everythiog  is  yours,  with  the 
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ope  that  you  will  marry  again,  and  your 

on   be  legal  heir  to  the  estates,  when  I 

ionbt  not  our  kind  sovereign  will  allow  of 

his    taking  the  name  of    Eastham.    You 

know  I  have  no  near  relatives — ^the  nearest 

is  a  spendthrift  and  a  blackguard.     I  could 

xiever  leave  my  poor  tenants  in  such  hands, 

l>ut  with  you  and  Lord  Desmond  they  wiU 

l>e  safe. 

^  Do  not  start,  my  Clara.  Do  you  think 
I  have  never  read  the  secret  of  his  heart,  and 
that  it  is  not  natural  that  two  such  noble 
natures  as  yours  should  love  each  other. 
But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  love  him  now,  but  that  in  course  of 
time  you  will  3deld  to  love  such  as  his. 
Yes,  he  deserves  to  win  you,  and  in  future 
years,  let  the  thought  that  1  have  foreseen 
this,  that  I  have  wished  it  on  my  dying  bed 
increase  your  happiness  rather  than  diminish 
it.  I  cannot  express  the  admiration  I  have 
fdt  of  his  conduct,  for  it  was  only  eyes,  as 
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ocute  as  mine  in  all  that  concerns  you,  coald  I 
have  detected  his  love.  He  is  a  fine  nobfe  ' 
fellow,  and  I  proTe  that  I  tMnk  w>  by  saying 
he  desenres  even  you.  And  now,  my  love, 
say  not  a  word  to  me  in  reply.  You  are  aB 
that  irife  can  be  to  me  (rf  dearest  and  best 
Yoa  know  I  am  not  givoi  to  speecbes,  bat 
some  time  or  other,  it  will  be  a  oomfort  to  you 
to  know  how  perfectly  happylhave  been  since 
I  was  your  husband,  and  how  sure,  thoogh 
slow,  must  be  the  influence  of  a  pure  and 
high-minded  wife  on  the  mind.  And  now 
kiss  me,  my  love,  I  will  try  to  rest.  I  wish 
you  would  try  and  ride  on  Arab  to-morrow. 
It  would  do  you  both  good." 
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^  In  sight  of  heaven  she  pledged  those  vows,  which,  whilst 

her  wedded  life 
Were  «11  so  scrapuloosly  filled, — the  nurse,  the  friend,  the 

wife, 
^was  on  her  bosom  her  liege  lord  has  breathed  his  parting 

breath. 
And  *t  was  her  hand  had  closed  his  eyes  in  the  last  sleep  of 

death. 

True  to  those  vows,  she  watched  his  couch — and  although 

on  her  brow 
Timers  finger  had  but  lightly  touched,  she  was  a  widow 

now. 
A  matron  before  girlhood^s  years  had  passed  from  her 

young  life ; 
A  widow,  even  at  the  age  when  few  are  yet  a  wife." 

Dublin  Review. 


Lady  Eastham  had  been  watching  the 
uneasy  slumbers  of  her  husband  on  the 
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night  foDoiring  the  interview  we  have  just  j 
recorded,  tmtil  the  small  French  clock  on  i 
Ae  dumney-paece  diimed,  niA  tta  silTCiy 
•onndB,  the  ^iproadi  of  the  midnight  hour. 
It  ma  a  costly  Ittde  h^on,  selected  as  a 
mddin^preaent  hy  the  Gounteas  of  St. 
dair,  from  ^unmberofwailar  wcnbaan- 
^dp^  m  acooimt  of  the  litde  nraff-boz 
mlta  wfaidi  it  tuiUed  with  £urj  Ugfatnea 
before  it  stmck  the  hours,  being  a  par- 
ticular &voQrite  one  of  Clara's,  and  which 
she  always  danced  with  peculiar  spirit.  It 
was  the  very  air  to  which  she  had  danced 
with  Lord  Desmond  on  the  evening  of  her 
ball,  when  they  met  agiun  ;  it  was  the  very 
one  they  had  often  waltzed  to  in  bye-gone 
days,  when  to  the  sound  of  Lady  Adelaide's 
harp,  they  had  sprung  ont  on  the  green 
turf  before  the  window,  with  all  the  hilarity 
of  unbroken  and  youthful  spirits. 

As  it  now  fell  with  its  airy  lightness  in 
the  chamber  (^  death,  it  seemed  in  mockery 
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if  its  possessor's  feelings,  and  ill  accordant 

the  scene  around.     Clara  rose  from 

table  at  which  she  was  sitting,  and 

^^entily  putting   aside    the    curtain    which 

"veiled  the  light  from  the  sick  couch,  she 

,^azed  long  and  earnestly  on  the  face  of  the 

deeper.    The  lines  of  suffering  were  strongly 

imprinted    on  his  forehead  ;   but  a  smile 

half  lingered  round  the  mouth.     It  moved 

as  if  in  convulsive  tremulousness,  and  then 

formed  itself  into  the  dear  £amiliar  word  of 

"  Clara." 

She  was  with  him  in  his  feverish  sleep, 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  presence  was 
evidently  pleasing,  even  then.  Gradually, 
she  thought,  the  lines  of  his  brow  unbent, 
and  he  seemed  to  sink  into  a  more  placid 
Imd  quiet  slumber.  Long  and  anxiously 
did  she  linger  beside  him,  until  his  regular 
and  gentle  breathing  seemed  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  repose  for  some  hours,  when, 
carefully  setting  open   the  door  into  her 
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dreniiig-rooiii,  she  careLeaflly  threir  her 
diesfiiiig-goini  aromid  lier,  unboand  tlie 
daik  maases  of  hair  which  preased  around 
her  fordiead,  and  threw  heradf  on  the  aofi^ 
which  had  now  for  ao  long  been  her  only 
resdng-place. 

Her  deep  even  was  thos  watchfol,  and 
die  could  atways  hear  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  invalid  in  the  room,  and  start 
np  in  a  moment  to  minister  to  his  wants. 
But  this  night  his  rest  most  have  been  par* 
ticularlj  calm,  for  her  own  light  slumbers 
had  never  been  broken  in  upon  until  the 
various  notes  of  the  birds  out  of  doors  told 
that  morning  was  arrived^ 

She  started  at  the  unusual  length  of  her 
unbroken  rest,  and  listened  if  all  was  the 
same  in  the  apartment  of  the  invalid*  The 
breathings  of  deep  still  continued,  though 
she  detected  a  fluctuation  in  their  regu- 
larity which  she  thought  betokened  awaken- 
ing; and,  to  refiresh  herself  for  the  closer 
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*tmogphere  of  the  sick  room,  she  unclosed 
Xihe  window  of  that  in  which  she  was,  and 
leaned  out  into  the  £resh  air.  of  the  park. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  summer— the 
3Tin  was  rising  over  the  dark  masses  of  trees 
1t>eyond  the  Mere,  and  the  foreground  was 
sparkling  with  the  thick  heavy  dew  which 
l>etoken8  coming  heat.     It  was  too  early  for 
any  human  sounds  to  be  heard ;  it  was  the 
animal  creation  alone  that  were  now  mind- 
ful of  their  Creator's  blessings — and  Clara 
thought  as  she  viewed  the  still  landscape, 
and  breathed  the  fresh  air,  as  yet  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  breath  of  sin,  that  surely 
such  a  scene  might  be    the    emblem  of 
heaven,  where  all  was  pure  and  calm. 

After  the  painfully-anxious  vigil  of  the 
past  night,  her  spirits  seemed  more  soothed 
by  this  silent  communing  with  the  placid 
&ce  of  nature,  than  with  the  sleep  she  had 
just  risen  from,  and  she  turned  from  the 
window  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the 
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wait  mr  wtiich  had  be^i  blowing  around 
her. 

The  house  was  still  wrapped  in  repose. 
•nd  Clara  resumed  her  seat  by  the  sick  beil. 
wahmg  till  the  nurse  came  to  take  tier 
[dace,  while  she  pursued  a  practice  particu- 
larly recommended  for  the  preservation  of 
her  own  health  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  ooDtinued  fatigue  she  went  through,  of 
taking  a  daily  walk  in  the  gardens  and 
Park  before  braak&st. 

Ab  she  thus  Mt,  she  thought  a  change 
passed  over  the  ftaturea  of  the  sleeper,  that 
an  unnatural  ngidi^  was  coming  on.  She 
listened  for  the  r^olar  breathings  of  re- 
pose, but  therf  had  ceased,  she  bent  her  head 
nearer  to  be  sore  of  the  awfid.  reality,  and 
pressed  the  fordiead,  already  chilled  with 
the  touch  of  death,  with  her  lipa — then 
there  could  be  no  mistake — and  she  felt  at 
.  once  that  she  was  alone  with  the  dead ! 

There  are  many  who,  in  these  trying  cir- 
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cumstances,  would  have  screamed,  or  would 
have  fitinted,  or  would  have  rushed  out  of 
the  room.  But  Clara  did  none  of  these. 
She  continued  for  many  minutes  to  gaze 
earnestly  on  the  face  of  the  departed,  and 
then  sank  down  on  her  knees  by  the  bed, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  wept 
Utterly.  At  first,  her  ideas  were  confused 
and  wandering.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
in  the  identity  of  her  situation,  and  that 
death,  so  much  dreaded,  could  have  come 
with  so  little  appalling  in  his  aspect,  and 
scorning,  as  it  were,  but  a  continuance  of  a 
profoonder  and  deeper  sleep.  There  was 
something  also  soothing  to  her  mind  that 
she  had  thus  been  with  him  to  the  last,  and 
that  the  last  word  he  had  uttered,  though 
apparently  under  the  delusion  of  a  dream, 
had  been  her  own  name. 

While  employed  in  these  sad,  though  con- 
solatory thoughts,  the  nurse  entered  the 
room,  and  her  experienced  eye  at  once  told 
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dbe  liial  tratk.  She  potMcd  nooe  of 
dbe  liilhMiM  fiiiiiifi  of  her  vocmtioD,  and 
gmdy  iMmg  Lady  Fenthim  figm  her  kneel- 
ii^  rtfifiAj  she  pbeed  her  arm  within  her 
ami,  and  nnging  the  bdlforthe  attendance 
of  Janet^  at  onoe  ifaStHj  led  het  nnr^^xl^}^ 
steps  to  her  private  sittiiig  room. 

To  sa J  thai  Qaim  experienced  any  of  the 
tnrhalence  of  grief^  woold  be  an  exaggera- 
tion: niiile  she  had  sufficient  self-command 
to  give  the  necessary  orders,  there  can  be 
no  doabt  but  she  fidt  deeply  tiie  awful  be- 
reaTonent  ci  her  situation. 

The  considerate  forrthougfat  of  her  late 
husband  had  qiaied  her  all  trouble  in  the 
way  of  business;  and  the  man  of  law,  who 
had  made  the  last  will,  was  <Mie  of  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  to  whose  counsel  and 
guidance  in  uKmey  matters  Sir  James  knew 
he  might  safely  leaye  his  inexperienced 
wife,  who  had  also  ready  and  affectionate 
advisers  at  hand,  in  both  her  unde  and  Mr. 
Bouverie. 
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The  Countess  and  Emma  Bouverie  each 
Bought  without  delay  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  alternately  staid  with  the  young  widow 
till  the  melancholy  day  of  the  funeral  arrived, 
and  the  unclosed  windows  of  the  ancestral 
ibansion,  told  that  the  last  of  the  race  was 
taken  to  his  long  home,  that  the  presence  of 
death  no  longer  hung  as  a  funereal  pall  be- 
fore the  bright  face  of  nature  and  the  in- 
habitants of  that  melancholy  mansion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Clara's 
feelings  as  she  first  went  into  her  own  sitting- 
room,  and  saw  the  cheerfiil  sun  again 
brighten  the  window,  the  heavy  shutters 
removed,  and  the  fresh  air  of  a  summer's 
day  breathing  over  the  choice  flowers,  which 
cast  their  cheerful  fragrance  around.  The 
gloom  of  death  was  taken  from  her  dwell- 
ing, but  not  yet  could  she  forget,  or  did  she 
wish  to  forget,  she  was  alone. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  young  mistress 
of  Eastham  Court,  that  the  interests  of  her 
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tenantry,  the  weUitre  of  her  dependants,  the 
improvement  of  her  Bchoola,  were  a  legiti- 
mate and  useful  source  of  interest  and  occu- 
pation. When  she  had  become  settled,  as 
it  were,  in  the  sovereignty  of  these  princely 
domains,  she  did  not  shrink  from  the  bui 
of  herself  attending  to  their  duties. 

Hers  was  not  the  frivolous  mind  of  the 
mere  woman  of  fiiahion ;  she  had  drunk 
deep  of  the  intoxicating  draught  of  flattery 
and  adulation,  but  it  had  palled  upon  her 
taste,  rather  tlian  become  necessary  to  her 
aUment.  And  she  bad  since  paitaken  of  the 
purer  and  more  enduring  pleasures  of  right 
constituted  principles  in  the  ennobling  pre- 
cepts of  her  friend.  Lady  Katherine  Arun- 
dell,  and  now  brought  them  daily  into 
practice. 

It  was  a  pleasing  and  instructive  sight 
to  see  that  young  widow,  with  all  the  glow 
of  her  perfect  beauty  fresh  about  her,  Bitting 
in  one  of  the  high-backed  antiqae  leather 
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chairs  of  the  library  of  that  noble  mansion, 
^th  the  knowledge  of  ages  frowning  in  the 
dark  oak-cases  around  her,  while  she  was 
intently  studying  the  weekly  accounts  of 
the  venerable  old  steward,  who,  with  his 
nlvery  hair  parted  on  his  forehead,  stood 
by  her  side,  admiring  her  steady  persever- 
wce  in  business,  or  glancing  with  a 
moistened  eye  to  the  deep  folds  of  her 
mourning  robe,  and  the  quiet  simplicity  of 
her  widow's  cap,  which  reminded  his  at- 
tached heart  of  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  re- 
spected master. 

Sir  James  Eastham  had  never  been  osten- 
tatious in  his  charities,  but  he  possessed  the 
open  heart  and  the  ready  hand,  which 
made  him  generally  beloved  throughout 
his  estates.  On  his  marriage.  Lady  East- 
ham  had  readily  obtained  his  consent  to 
the  enlarging  a  school  of  industry  which 
had  been  founded  by  his  excellent  mother, 
but  had  latterly  rather  gone  to  decay  from 
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mmtiDg  the  fostemig  care  and  surveilknce 
of  female  superintendence. 

Here,  S8  in  every  i>art  of  her  extensive 
charities,  did  Lady  Easthatn  make  the  di»- 
crirainatingpowersofherjodgrneot  apparent. 
She  steadily  set  her  &ce  against  any  of  the 
modem  innovations  in  the  path  of  village- 
leaming,  and  positively  forbade  the  intro- 
duction of  any  religious  books,  except  the 
Bible,  the  Church  Csithecbistn,  and  the 
Prayer-book.  She  alike  limited  the  know- 
ledge of  her  pupils  to  simple  reading  and 
writing,  with  the  first  useful  rules  of  arith- 
metic, joined  to  the  good  old  English  knit- 
tiiig  and  sewing,  with  a  necessary  insight 
into  all  household  matters,  for  which  several 
cows  and  a  thriving  poultry  -yard  was 
attached  to  the  school,  to  initiate  the 
children  into  the  mysteriesof  tfaediuiy  and 
rearing  of  poaltry,  which  would  fit  them 
alike  for  domestic  serrants,  or  the  wives  of 
the  adjacent  tenantry. 
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Soon  after  her  marriage,  the  numbers  of 
-cier  school  had  increased  fourfold,  and  were 
Superintended  weekly  by  her  personal  at- 
^tendance,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
^e  bustling  importance  which  some  of  our 
Xady  Bountifuls  attach  to  such  duties,  and 
love  to  bring  prominently  before  their 
guests,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  amuse- 
ments, by  some  such  well-contrived  little 
plan  as; — 

^*  I  am  sorry,   my  dear   Mrs.  A ,  I 

cannot  drive  you  this  morning,  as  I  pro- 
posed to  see  the  interesting  roins  of  the 
Castle;  but  I  had  forgotten  this  was  my 
school  morning  ;  and  I  never  allow  my  plea- 
sures to  interfere  with  my  duties." 

Of  course,  the  disappointed  Mrs.  A. 
could  only  admire  such  self-devotion  and 
kind  principle,  and  inwardly  wishing  there 
were  no  such  things  as  show-schools,  pa- 
tiently acquiesce  in  turning  their  morning's 
excursion  into  a  dull  homily  upon  the  best 
methods  of  spelling  and  stitching. 
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Clu»  resorted  to  no  such  trickery  &s  Hl^ 
Ut  cheat  her  visitors  into  praises  of  her  pki^' 
lanthropio  bciicvolence ;  on  the  contrary,  i^^ 
is  a  question  whether  many  of  them  knei*^ 
she  had  a  school,  much  less  that  it  was  th^^" 
most  judiciously  conducted  in  the  country  r_— 
and  they  miglit  have  passed  the  neat-looking^ 
&rm-hoase  a  hundred  times,  which  educate^tf 
nearly  a  hundred  poor  children,  without  aim^ 
idea  that  this  plaJu,  unpretending  buildia^ 
could  be  a  school,  instead  of  the  fantastic 
Swiss  cottage  style,  or  more  elaborate  Gothic, 
which  so  generally  points  out  in  flaming 
characters,  "  This  is  my  lady's  school — see 
and  admire  her  muni6cence  ! " 

Lady  Eastham  had  thus  gone  on  the 
quiet  tenor  of  Jier  way  in  home  duties,  even 
when  supposed  to  be  immersed  in  all  the 
fashionable  gaieties  of  a  most  hospitable 
country-house:  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed  that  she  relaxed  in  her  charities 
or  attention  to    the  wants   of  her  poorer 
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ndghbours,  now  that  the  voice  of  feasting 
and  mirth  no  longer  resounded  in  her 
dwelling,  and  she  was  necessarily  cast  on 
her  own  resources  for  filling  up  the  dreary 
period  allotted  by  conventional  forms,  as 
well  as  dictated  by  the  dearer  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  for  moling  in  reTment  over 
the  severance  of  nature's  closest  ties. 
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His  widow,  and  giving  her  the  power  ulti- 
iHatelj  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases.  I  take 
itj  ahe  will  not  be  a  widow  long. 

**  You  make  your  statement  rather  too 
broadly,  sister,'*  interposed  her  brother,  the 
liiwyer,  **  I  speak  professionally,  when  I  as- 
sure you  that  she  has  not  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  the  Eastham  estates,  they  are  only 
hen  positively  for  her  life ;"  and  he  assumed 
an  air  of  dictatorial  authority  at  having  as- 
serted what  no  one  would  dare  to  contradict, 
and  by  which  he  wished  to  infer  that  he  really 
had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  affair 
in  question* 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  interposed  the  gentle 
tones  of  Mr.  Silverdale,  but  who  yet  was 
not  above  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  saying 
disagreeable  things  in  the  sweetest  possible 
voice,  and  piqued  himself  on  taking  up  Miss 
Brierley's  opinions,  champion  like,  at  all 
hazards,  ^^I  was  not  aware  you  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  Eastham  property,  and 
VOL.  in.  I 
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the  agent,  who  reades  in  London,  is  as  dose 
as  wax:  idienhedoes  come  down,  there  is 
no  getting  a  word  firom  him.'* 

''  I  only  say  what  I  know,**  retorted  Mr. 
Brierkj,  considerably  irritated  at  the  infer- 
oioehewished  not  being  qoietlymade;  ^^har* 
ing  read  Sir  James  Eastham's  wiD,  I  can 
positivdh^  affirm,  that  though  the  perscmal 
property  is  left  solely  and  entirely  to  his 
widow,  the  landed  property  is  tied  up  to  the 
second  son  of  any  fotnre  marriage  she  may 
form,  cm  his  taking  the  name  of  Eastham, 
when  it  is  requested  the  baronetcy  may  be 
sought  to  be  renewed." 

^^  And  have  you  really  seen  Sir  James's  own 
will,"  said  Miss  Arkwrigfat,  the  mistress  of  a 
lashiooaUe  and  select  ladies'  seminary,  con- 
ducted on  Christian  principles,  now  enjoying 
the  fireedom  of  the  holidays,  in  a  course  of 
heart-searching  tca-diinkings, — ^not  aware  in 
her  increased  respect  for  Mr.  Brierley,  that 
any  one  may  read  the  will  of  the  highest 
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noble  in  the  realm,  by  merely  paying  a 
dulling  at  Doctors'  Commons. 

'^  Tea  indeed,  Miss  Arkwright,  I  have  had 
that  honour,  and  therefore,  1  speak  correctly 
when  I  affirm  that  I  speak  professionally. 
It  is  a  noble  will  of  the  late  baronet's,  and 
Lady  Eastham  may  think  herself  very  lucky, 
nnrrying  him  as  one  may  say,  without  any 
fortune  of  her  own.  But  I  expect  if  she 
goes  on  much  longer  attempting  to  manage 
her  affairs  without  any  legal  adviser,  that  she 
will  be  getting  into  some  scrape.  But  I  could 
not  do  more  than  offer  my  services,  which  I 
must  say  were  very  unwisely  declined. " 

"I  fear,"  said  the  harsh  tones  of  Mr 
Rugeley,  '^  that  Lady  Eastham  is  a  very 
obstinate  woman,  and  deep  set  in  the  mire 
of  ignorance  and  folly.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, when  I  foimd  that  her  school  was 
increasing  in  an  alarming  degree,  yea,  verily 
alarming  unless  conducted  on  true  evange* 
lical  principles,  I  went  to  her,  and  in  search^ 
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ing  language  pointed  out  tbe  danger  sb 
was  incurring,  and  proposed  as  a  minister 
of  our  holy  religion,  to  attend  weekly  for 
prayer  and  expounding,  offering  her  the 
use  of  such  godly  books,  as  "  Choice  hynics 
for  the  young  lambs,"  "  Roaes  of  Sharon  for 
godly  children,"  and  "  The  blessed  expe- 
rience of  six  young  disciples,"  who  at  the 
early  age  of  four  years  were  called  from  the 
ways  of  sinful  idolatry  to  taste  the  blessed 
jfruits  of  election  and  final  perseverance— 
explaining  these  great  doctrines  to  the  edifi* 
cation  of  many  a  hoary  sinner  who  attended 
th^  death-bed.  But,  alas!  these  spnl- 
stirring  books  were  refused,  on  the  dan- 
gerous plea  that  the  Bible  only  was  admitted 
as  a  code  of  Christian  principles  and  prac- 
tice, and  that  she  need  not  require  my  per- 
sonal labours,  inasmuch  as  she  was  in  the 
parish  of  that  worldly-minded,  vanity-loving, 
dall-going  priest,  Mr.  Bouverie.  I  had 
wished  much  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
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sick-room  of  the  dying  sinner,  but  there 
again,  only  Mr.  Bouverie  was  admitted,  and 
he  could  have  had  none  but  legal  advisers, 
those  who  would  tamper  with  the  weal  of 
his  perishing  soul,  and  cry,  peace,  peace, 
when  there  was  no  peace." 

"  But  Mr.  Rugeley,"  interposed  Mr. 
Brierley,  "  I  think  you  are  under  some  mis- 
take, I  again  speak  professionally,  when  I 
affirm  that  Sir  James  had  no  legal  advisers 
whatsoever,  except  the  one  gentleman  who 
made  his  will  quite  according  to  his  own 
iSmcy.  I  never  saw  a  more  unprofessional 
document,  though  I  must  own  it  was  clear 
and  distinct,  but  too  short  by  half." 

"Mr.  Brierley,  Mr.  Brierley,"  said  the 
deep  tones  of  Mr.  Rugeley,  "  you  speak 
according  to  the  weakness  of  your  spiritual 
^fts,  not  according  to  knowledge.  When 
I  made  use  of  the  word,  legale  it  was  in  a 
heavenly  sense,  not  a  worldly — ^but  it  is 
ever  thus  —  earth,  will  be  of  the  earth, 
earthy.'* 
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The  rebuked  little  lawyer  shrank  back 
aghast  at  this  &Uure  in  spiritual  knowledgCi 
and  allowed  his  more  experienced  sister  to 
proceed  in  the  discourse. 

'^  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  these  are  awful 
signs  of  wickedness,  and  I  myself  can  tes- 
tify to  the  barrenness  of  the  land.  For 
thinking,  after  Sir  James's  death,  that  Lady 
Eastham  might  have  some  inpourings  of 
truth  as  to  the  folly  of  her  former  pursuits, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  calling,  and  must  own 
I  was  received  with  all  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  civility,  though  I  could  see  at  once 
there  was  no  inward  yearning  of  the  soul  to 
me,  as  to  a  sister  in  the  Lord ;  but  when  I 
offered,  for  the  divertissement,  as  it  might 
be,  of  her  widowed  hours,  that  she  would 
take  a  part  with  our  godly  little  community, 
and  employ  her  time  in  advocating  the 
blessed  cause  of  Christian  missions  among 
the  poor  in  her  vicinity,  and  incite  them  to 
give  their  pennies  weekly  in  this  righteous 
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cause — I  almost  &iicied  a  smile  lurked  in 
her  eyes  as  she  replied  that  she  had  no 
talent  or  wish  either  to  take  their  little 
earnings  from  the  poor,  but  she  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  me  five  pounds,  which 
would  be  more  than  she  should  be  able  to 
collect  by  single  pennies  during  a  long 
period.  Of  course,  I  could  not  take  offence 
at  this  polite  mode  of  refusing  to  join  us, 
but  I  lamented  that  it  was  given  with  so 
small  a  portion  of  Christian  zeal,  and  I  rose 
to  depart  with  sorrowful  feeUngs  for  her 
deluded  and  benighted  condition/' 

"  Do  not  you  think,"  said  Miss  Arkwright, 
speaking  in  an  insinuating  tone  to  Mr.  SU- 
verdale,  ^^  that  it  is  rather  unbecoming  in 
Lady  Eastham  to  be  seen  riding  about  in  her 
widow's  weeds  on  horseback,  or  I  should 
say  without  them  ?  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  been 
blessed  with  a  husband  I  loved,  I  should 
have  mourned  his  loss  too  acutely  to  bear 
to  be  seen  thus  exposed  to  public  view." 
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"  It  U  not  to  be  expected,  my  dear  yoting 
lady,"  an  epithet  he  always  found  those  of  ^^ 
certalu  age  detighted  to  be  indulged  in^^ 
"that  all  should  have  your  delicacy  of  feel— "^ 
iog  and  tenderness  of  disposition.     But  H— 3 
must  in  some  degree  exonerate  Lady  East-   -^ 
h»m  fjoin  blame  in  this  respect,  fi^m  hear- 
ing Mr.  BrowD  himself  say  that  her  health 
depended  upon  this  exercise,  and  she  is  never 
seen  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  park, 
which  certainly  takes  off  from  the  publidty 
you  complain  of^  and  which  grates  on  your 
feminine  sensihility.*' 

"Indeed,  my  lore,  yon  are  too  &stidious," 
joined  in  Miss  Brierley,  who  delighted  to  see 
her  dear  friend  and  the  interesting  curate  at 
issue,  "  no  one  but  an  cid  maid  (and  her 
sharp  little  eyes  glared  with  satisfaction  at 
the  rosy  sufFusion  the  epithet  had  called  up) 
could  think  of  finding  fault  with  poor  Lady 
Eastham  for  this.  I  go  on  the  charitable 
maxim  of '  giving  even  the  devil  his  due ;' and 
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I  hear  from  my  cook,  who  is  sister  to  the  still- 
room  maid  at  Eastham  Court,  that  my  lady 
Bever  puts  off  her  widow's  cap,  even  in 
riding ;  but,  as  she  goes  out  in  all  weathers, 
■he  then  wears  a  large  black  chip  bonnet, 
and  she  had  a  black  habit  come  down  from 
London  on  purpose,  though  I  know  for  cer- 
tain she  had  quite  a  new  one  of  so  dark  a 
shade  as  no  one  could  have  taken  it  for  a 
colour.  I  know  I  myself  was  mistaken  in 
it,  when  I  saw  her  riding  early  one  morning 
to  St.  Clair  Park,  but  a  short  time  before 
poor  Sir  James's  death,  and  thought  it 
was  rather  unfeeUng  to  order  a  black  habit 
to  be  in  readiness,  as  a  body  might  say. 
But  every  one  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  was 
I,  in  spite  of  my  having  a  particular  quick 
eye  in  discriminating  shades  of  colour." 

"  And  shades  of  character,  too,  my  dear 
Miss  Brierley,''  adroitly  interposed  the 
gentle  Mr.  Silverdale.  "  Would  that,  with 
your  clearness  of  perception,  all  had  your 
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open  ingenuousness,  in  confessing  yourself 
in  error.  But  tboe  evening  grows  to  a  dLose^ 
before  Mr.  Rugeley  improves  it  with  expo- 
sition and  prayer  ;  may  I  not  beg  you  to 
spiritualize  it  with  some  of  those  holy  songs 
which  come  as  rain  fix>m  heaven  on  the 
parched  soil?" 

While  Miss  Brierley  was  charming  her 
Christian  audience  with  the  dulcet  tones  of 
her  voice,  which  were  warbling  of  mystic 
love  in  a  key  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
notes  she  was  pla3dng,  and  must  have 
puzzled  the  composer  in  proportion  as  its 
fervour  delighted  her  hearers,  a  diflferent 
tea-party  was  assembled  in  the  smart  "  best 
parlour"  of  Mrs.  Brown,  which  we  have 
before  attempted  to  describe. 

Eingsland,  like  all  other  republics,  was 
divided  into  petty  states,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  were  found  to  war  upon  each  other, 
though  in  semblance  they  kept  themselves 
determinately  aloof.     In  one  thing  only  they 
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deemed  to  unite  in  purpose, — ^the  thinking 
their  superiors  in  rank  a  common  subject 
for  curiosity  and  scandal. 

"  You  have  only  taken  two  dishes  of  tea, 
Miss  Quirk,"  said  the  good-hearted  Mrs. 
Brown,  on  hospitable  cares  intent.  ^^  I  fear 
I  have  not  made  it  to  your  liking." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  assure  you  it  is  extremely 
good,"  replied  Miss  Quirk,  though  with  an 
air  of  superior  good  taste  which  wished  to 
insinuate  it  was  extremely  bad,  ^^  but  I  must 
own  that  since  I  have  been  so  much  at 
Kingsland  House,  I  have  grown  very  par- 
ticular about  my  tea.     The  Duchess  says 
she  never  can  buy  any  fit  to  drink  in  the 
country,   and  indeed  never  takes  any  but 
Howqua's  mixture,  for  which  she  has  been 
kind  enough  to  give  me  the  address,  and 
the  clever  young  Marquis  and  I  had  a  most 
interesting,  and  I  may  say  abstruse  disser- 
tation on  the  origin  of  that  name,  which  led 
to  much  of  scientific  research.     I  dare  say 
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Mrs.  Brown  yoa  haTe  no  idea  how  many  of 
the  words  in  common,  and  I  may  say  ynlgar 
use,  have  been  originally  derived  from  the 
most  intellectaal  and  refined  sources,  bu^ 
are  now  perverted  in  a  lamentable  manner 
from  the  original  classic  pronunciation. 
Now,  for  instance,  the  BeU  and  Savage, 
which  is  an  inn  well  known,  I  am  told,  in 
London,  was  formerly  ^^  La  belle  Suavage," 
to  which  I  doubt  not  an  interesting  legend 
was  attached,  of  perhaps  some  beautiful 
foreigner  there  taking  refuge  from  the 
pursuits  of  her  enemies.  I  could  point 
out  many  others,  such  as  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  but  I  shall  only  tire  you,  and  I  always 
wish  to  adapt  my  conversation  to  the  taste 
of  the  company." 

"  Oh,  no,  1  assure  you  Miss  Quirk,  I  am 
by  no  means  tired,"  replied  the  polite  Mrs. 
Brown.  "I  have  not  much  time  for  reading 
myself,  but  I  like  to  hear  of  learning  in  others, 
and  always  bid  my  girls  to  mind  their  books 
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at  school.  And,  besides,  Miss  Quirk,  I  feel 
quite  at  home  like  about  your  Bull  and 
Mouth,  for  all  Mr.  Brown's  physic-boxes  are 
forwarded  to  us  from  there,  so  I  may  well 
understand  something  about  the  matter.  I 
hope.  Miss  Arabella,  you  have  brought  your 
guitar  with  you,  and  will  favour  us  with  a 
song  after  tea.  I  hope  soon  we  shall  have 
a  piano  to  ask  you  for  a  tune  on,  but  while 
our  little  folks  are  so  young,  I  told  Mr. 
Brown  it  was  only  wasting  of  money  to  buy 
one  till  they  were  old  enough  to  learn.'* 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Brown  you  could  hear  the 
Liadies  Eangston  sing ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  like  to  hear  my  sister  again.  I  tell 
her  it  is  the  sparrow  after  the  nightingale." 
And  the  blue  Miss  Quirk  looked  anything 
but  amiable  at  the  beauty  sister,  who  pos- 
sessed  in  her  eyes  the  undeniable  disadvan- 
tage  of  being  some  ten  years  younger,  and, 
moreover,  with  some  pretensions  to  good 
looks.    In  any  other  family,  these  might 
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scarcely  have  been  recognised,  but  in  that 
of  the  Quirks  they  at  once  established  her 
claim  to  be  a  beauty. 

'^Really,  Miss  Quirk/'  replied  Mr9. 
Brown,  with  that  innate  good  breeding 
which  genuine  kindliness  of  heart  so  £re- 
quently  engenders,  ^^  I  never  wish  to  hear 
the  Ladies  Kingston,  if  I  am  thus  to  lose 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  listening  to  your  sis- 
ter. I  am  sure  I  never  enjoy  anything 
more  than  the  old  ballads  I  remember  firom 
a  child  sung  in  her  sweet  voice.  So  don't 
mind  what  your  sister  says,  Miss  Arabella, 
but  pray  favour  us  with  a  song. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  the  discon- 
certed beauty,  "I  very  seldom  attend  to 
what  my  sister  says,  or  I  should  have  no- 
thing else  to  do." 

The  good-natured  Mr.  Brown  attempted 
to  stem  the  tide  of  family  discord  which  was 
impending,  but  in  vain:  the  clouds  still 
hung  heavy  on  the  contracted  brow  of  the 
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elder  sister,  when^  like  a  skilful  manceuvrer, 
he  attempted  to  divert  the  storm  which  he 
saw  must  tsJlj  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
he  asked  of  Miss  Quirk  if^  in  the  frequent 
interoonrse  she  talked  of  with  the  family  at 
Kingsland,  she  ever  heard  them  allude  to 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Stavordale. 

"  Unfortunate,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Quirk,  *^  I  am  indeed  astonished  to  hear  you 
Mr.  Brown,  a  married  man,  a  moral  man, 
and  a  father  of  a  fstmily,  with  daughters 
growing  up,  speak  of  a  divorcee  as  merely 
unfortunate;  ought  you  not  rather  to  call 
her  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex,  a 
disgrace  to  our  common  nature,  who  could 
thus  leave  the  protection  of  such  an  amiable 
and  highly-talented  family,  to  follow  a  mere 
beggar,  one  who  was  only  tolerated  in  good 
society?  But  I  assure  you  I  never  touch 
on  this  delicate  subject  with  my  injured 
friends  at  Eingsland  House:  I  know  too 
well  how  acutely  their  sensitively  gentle 
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Bifaire  most  fed  this  base  ingntitiide  fer 
all  their  kindness.  I  only  hope  die  Mar- 
qob  mar  soon  oonsole  his  uminded  heart 
with  a  more  congenial  partner;  I  often 
think  he  seems  wondorfnlty  soothed  fay  £s- 
cosang  philosophical  points  nidi  me,  and, 
if  he  can  once  bring  the  feroes  of  his  strong 
mind  into  a  dear  perccpticm  of  die  scien- 
tific truths  I  delight  to  study*  I  am  sore 
he  win  find  the  research  of  wonderfbl  bene- 
fit to  his  widowed  afiectionsw 

*•  Ok  ho !''  thought  the  acute  Mr.  Brown, 
^sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter! — the  august 
&milT  of  Kingsland  must  indeed  be  '  faJlen 
from  thdr  high  estate'  if  they  can  conde- 
scend to  accept  of  a  Miss  Qoirk,  even  in  the 
character  of  a  Toadv^  much  less  as  a  soi- 
disant  firi^id,  and  for  even  her  philosophical 
foUy  to  indulge  the  absurdity  of  their  ever 
tolerating  her  as  an  equal'* 

The  feud  between  the  sisters  being  now 
decidedly  aTerted,  and  a  nudge  and  pri?ate 
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wink  from  the  weH-meaning  doctor  to  his 
wife,  advising  her  to  say  no  more  about  the 
song  for  fear  of  renewing  animosities,  the 
conversation  took  a  desultory  turn,  and  sank 
into  that  harmless  twaddle  which  is  the 
general  characteristic  of  country  tea-drink- 
ing, interspersed  with  the  occasional  enli- 
vener  of  a  little  private  scandal. 

Mr.  Brown's  "  young  man  "  on  these  occa- 
sions was  admitted  from  the  shop,  genteelly 
termed  a  surgery,  to  play  the  beau  and  the 
agreeable,  in  which  be  it  known  the  town 
of  Kingsland  was  wofully  deficient,  himself, 
Mr.  Silverdale,  and  a  tall  gaunt  clerk  of  Mr. 
Quirk's,  who  bit  his  nails,  and  had  a  constant 
eruption  on  his  face,  being  the  only  attempts 
of  the  kind  it  could  boast.  This  youthful 
aspirant  to  the  favours  of  Esculapius  and 
of  Cupid  was  gallantly  engaged  in  holding 
some  silk  for  the  youngest  Miss  Quirk  to 
wind  on  a  delicately-embossed  winder,  and 
comparing  its  azure  hue  to  the  clear  blue 
of  her  eyes. 
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The  young  man  might  be  rather  javenik 
out  of  choice ;  but  still  he  promised  wdl 
for  a  beginner,  and  the  &ir  lady  was  not 
very  particular  on  either  the  score  of  com- 
plimentSy  or  the  payers  of  them.  ^Any 
thing  was  better  than  nothing/'  was  evi* 
dently  a  &yourite  axiom. 

*'Do  you  think  Lady  Eastham  Tery 
beautiful  T  demanded  the  untiring  silk- 
winder. 

"  Really,"  replied  the  youth,  half  puzzled, 
as  he  had  never  seen  her  ladyship  but  once, 
when  he  had  taken  a  message  of  excuse  to 
Eastham  Court  from  Mr.  Brown,  for  delay- 
ing  the  hour  of  his  daily  visit  on  account  of 
an  unexpected  call  elsewhere  at  the  moment 
he  was  setting  off — "  really,"  and  he  made 
a  dash  at  it,  ^^  you  know  I  admire  no  style 
of  beauty  but  yours.'* 

This  went  off  extremely  well  ;  and  learn- 
ing from  the  rejoinder  that  Lady  Eastham's 
were  dark  eyes  and  hair,  enabled  him  in 
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hi«  nert  convergation  with  the  lawyer's 
derk,  to  quote  her  ladyship's  ^^  splendid 
black  eyes''  as  his  standard  of  female  love- 
Hness. 

In  the  meantime,  the  name  caught  Miss 
Quirk's  listening  ear,  who,  apropos  of 
nothing,  wondered  when  they  should  hear 
of  a  wedding  at  Eastham  Court.  She  did 
not  suppose  Lady  Eastham  would  wait 
long;  it  was  known  all  over  the  county 
she  was  in  love  with  Cecil  Aston  when  she 
married  Sir  James,  and  her  great  fortune 
would  now  come  in  very  conveniently  to 
prop  his  £Ulen  fortunes. 

Mr.  Brown  usually  let  the  Eingsland 
gossip  pass  unrefuted,  but  both  Lady  East- 
ham and  Cecil  Aston  chanced  to  be  especial 
fitvourites  of  his,  and  he  could  not  refrain 
firom  politely  saying,  "  He  was  shocked  to 
contradict  a  fair  lady,  but  he  knew  posi- 
tively  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  she 
mentioned,  and  he  Ukewise  had  his  own 
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pretty  strong  somiiBeB  that  Mr.  Cecil  Aston 
was  attKhed  elsewhere." 

Miss  AzabeDa  bridled  up  and  blushed, 
thinking  of  a  now  far  distant  ball^  but  still 
TiTid  in  her  pleased  recoUectionSy  when,  on 
^  decti<meering  plans  intent,"  it  had  fsillen 
to  her  lucky  lot  twice  to  become  his  partner. 
The  remembrance  of  such  a  conquest  cast 
no  fBiTourable  halo  round  her  present  Ado- 
nis, and,  twitching  her  silk  off  his  hands 
with  no  very  gentle  jerk,  she  ventured  on 
giving  her  sister  a  broad  hint  it  was  time 
for  them  to  be  moving;  and,  in  five  minutes' 
time,  the  "  best  parlour"  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  its  select  society,  lost  the  charm  of 
their  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


''Hopes  and  fears  which  kindle  hope. 
And  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes,  long  subdued, 
Subdued,  yet  cherished  long." 


Campbell. 


**  My  dear  Emma,"  said  Lady  Eastham 
one  morning  to  Mrs.  Bouverie,"  I  have 
ridden  over  to  you  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  just  to  clear  my  poor  head  from  all 
the  accounts  my  good  old  steward  has  been 
puzzling  me  with.  Certainly  there  are  many 
advantages  attached  to  riches,  but  many 
cares  too,  especially,  when  devolving  on 
a   "  lone  woman"  like  me.     I  often  think 
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yours  is  the  more  enviable  lot,  ^^  an  elegant 
sufficiency/'  with  the  husband  of  your 
choice. 

"  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world,'* 
replied  Emma  Bouverie,  ^^  to  quarrel  with 
my  position  in  life,  and  yet  you  mistake  if 
you  ima^e  it  has  not  its  cares  and  anxie- 
ties as  well  as  your  own.  What  you  call  ^  an 
elegant  sufficiency,'  would  seem  but  a  scanty 
pittance,  after  your  princely  expenditure; 
and  I  can  scarcely  fiemcy  you  contriving 
your  children's  old  frocks  to  descend  from 
one  to  another,  or  cutting  your  husband's 
coat  into  one  for  your  boy,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  a  metamorphose  on  your  dresses, 
and  the  trial  of  skill  to  renovate  a  piece  of 
antiquity  into  a  modem  form.     Yet  all  this 
I  must  have  recourse  to,  though  you  see 
with  a  smiling  face ;  and  yet  heavier  anxie- 
ties are  in  prospect,  when  our  boys  must  be 
educated,   and  our  girls  must  be   accom- 
plished,  according  to  their  rank  in   life. 
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!fow,  all  these  troubles  your  money  would 
lave  you,  and  many  a  puzzle  which  my 
)0or  little  brain  is  racked  with.''  J, 

"Well,  well,**  replied  Clara,  "I  believe 
fou  are  right,  and  I  will  not  repine  that 
[  am  blessed  T^th  aU  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  certainly  now  they  have  spoilt  me  for 
ever  being  the  thrifty  manager  you  declare 
yourself,  though  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
imagine  your  ingenuity  was  so  taxed,  for 
both  your  children  and  yourself  always  look 
nicely  dressed.  Do  you  know,  I  often  think 
that  ma  belle  tante,  your  dear  little  sel^ 
and  your  humble  servant,"  with  a  playful 
bend  of  her  graceful  figure,  "  are  the  best 
dressed  women  in  the  country.  We  each 
have  our  different  styles,  but  we  keep  them 
correctly.  Now  I  am  sure  there  ought  to 
be  established  orders  in  dress  as  well  as  in 
architecture,  and  a  mixture  of  them  has  as 
grotesque  an  appearance  as  a  porch  would 
have,  with  one  Corinthian,  and  one  Grecian 
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coliiiim.  Now  yours  is  the  Gredan,  de 
gant,  but  simple ;  mine  would  be  the  Corin* 
thian,  more  studied,  and  of  more  elaborate 
workmanship;  and  Lady  St.  Clair's  must 
be  the  composite,  a  mixture  of  all  that  is 
rich  and  rare,  but  combined  with  perfect 
rules  of  art  and  taste.  There,  Emma,  what 
say  you  of  my  new  code  for  dress-makers? 
I  know  some  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  who 
would  benefit  greatly  by  a  study  of  it 
When  I  have  daughters,  I  shall  certainly 
teach  them  not  to  despise  acquiring  a  good 
taste  in  dress.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
have  the  eye  exposed  to  the  various  out- 
rages our  friends  will  persist  in  inflicting." 

A  furtive  smile  glanced  in  Emma  Bouverie's 
laughing  eye  at  the  allusion  of  her  friend  to 
future  daughters,  and  a  playfulness  and 
light  cheerfulness  ran  through  her  manner 
and  conversation,  which  she  delighted  to 
see,  and  encouraged  her  to  remark, 

"  You  must  soon,  dear  friend,  set  us  the 
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example  again ;  it  is  time  to  doff  these  sable 
^^¥eeds,  and  I  shall  enjoy  to  see  your  dark 
liair  once  more,  and  mounted  on  Arab,  with 
your  beooming  little  hat  again,  instead  of 
this  great  poke  bonnet." 

"  You  are  right,  Emma,"  said  Lady  East- 
liam,  ^^  it  is  time  that  the  usages  of  the  world 
should  be  complied  with,  and  that  I  resume 
a  less  mournful  garb ;  but  I  feel  almost  a 
superstitious  dread  in  doing  so.  I  cannot 
explain  to  you  what  T  mean.  I  believe  I 
scarcely  understand  it  myself.  But  it  seems 
as  if  there  was  something  sacred  in  this 
dress  to  keep  me  from  the  anxieties  of  life 
— as  if  now  my  thoughts  could  not  stray 
into  all  those  wild  fields  of  youthful  romance 
I  once  loved  so  dearly.  I  have  lately  felt 
more  the  happy  calm  of  childhood,  after 
having  said  a  good  day's  lessons,  and  not 
once  been  chidden  for  idleness  and  neglect, 
than  anything  I  can  bring  as  a  comparison 
in  later  life.   The  time  never  seems  to  weary, 
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the  hours  never  hang  heavy  on  my  hands. 
Oh,  Emma,  I  dread  to  break  into  this  peace- 
ful repose.  I  feel  now  more  like  the  Clara 
Cameron  of  my  earliest  recollections  than 
the  Clara  Cameron  of  later  years.  If  you 
knew  how  I  tremble  to  relinquish  the  one 
for  the  other.** 

"  My  dear  Mend,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
"you  do  not  do  justice  to  the  rectitude 
of  your  own  principles,  to  the  purity  of 
your  right  feelings.  What  you  describe  as 
the  calm  satisfaction  of  childhood's  well- 
spent  day,  is  the  most  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  maturer  consciousness  of  duties  ful- 
filled. You  know  I  am  no  flatterer,  dearest, 
but  I  can  safely  assure  you,  that  none  but  a 
well-regulated  and  highly-purposed  mind 
could  have  gone  through  the  trying  scenes 
of  your  later  life,  as  you  have  gone  through 
them.  And,  doubt  not  but  a  reward  awaits 
vou  even  in  this  life." 

^'My  dear  Emma,  to  what  do  you  allude  ?*' 
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asked  the  conscious  Clara.  "But,  hush — 
ten  me  not  now— not  now  in  this  garb  of 
mourning  for  the  kindest  and  best  of  hus- 
bands. In  a  little  time,  I  will  allow  my 
thoughts  a  wider  range,  and  we  will  talk, 
dear  friend,  of  what  may  be.  Now  we  will 
turn  to  other  subjects.  Here  is  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning  from  Theresa  Caven- 
dish.  If  I  look  into  futurity  for  that  poor 
girl,  I  do  indeed  see  much  to  fear,  and  little 
to  lead  on  any  hopes  for  her  ultimate  happi- 
ness. Already  I  could  fancy  a  shade  of  the 
future  hangs  over  this  letter.  Read  it — and 
give  me  your  opinion. 


"Brighton,  July  18, — 
"  You  see,  my  dearest,  kindest  friend,  by 
the  date  of  this  that  we  are  already  in 
England.  I  fought  off  the  evil  day  as  long 
as  I  could,  but  I  believe  Ernest  is  abso- 
lutely become  home-sick,  and  would  not  be 
detained  abroad  any  longer.     And  yet  I  do 
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not  mean  this  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  for 
where  shall  I  ever  again  find  so  dear  and 
peaceful    a    hmne   as    that   beloved    little 
^Chaumi^    Anglaise,*  where    you   found 
us  all  the  world  to  each  other.     But  I  ought 
not  to  complain,  for  that  happiness  lasted 
many  many  months,  and  you  brightened  it 
also  with  the  blessing  of  friendship.     How 
little  did  I  think  when  you  witnessed  our 
solemn   espousals   in   that  valley's  ruined 
church   that    I    was    to   lose   you   for  so 
many  many  months — even  years  it  will  soon 
become.       It     tells    how    long    it    must 
be,    that    now    I    have    a     smiling    little 
cherub-girl  by  my  side,  and  then,  1  had  no 
hope  of  the  kind.     When  I  look  at  this  dear 
child,  my  friend,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my 
heart  yearns  with  hopes  and  wishes  for  the 
future.     I  am  glad  this  is  a  girl — there  is 
less  to  remind  me  of  my  lost  treasure — and 
yet   I   wish   not  to  forget  him  —  oh!  no, 
never,    never    would    I   forget  him   if   I 
could :  — 
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*  All  eftrthly  Uint,  all  mortal  years,  however  light  they 

fly, 

Mast  darken  on  the  glowing  cheek,  and  tame  the  eagle 

eye! 
But  th^e! — my  bright  unwithering  flower! — my  spirit*8 

hoarded  store  1 
I  keep  through  every  chance  and  change,  the  same  for 

evermore!* 


This  sweet  little  smiling  fair-haired  girl,  is 
very  diflferent  to  the  deep  expressiou  of  his 
*  cloudless  eyes/  but  she  is  a  great  comfort 
to  me,  and  when  now,  in  England,  I  am 
often  left  alone,  I  find  a  never-ceasing  in- 
terest in  her  innocent  and  guileless  love. 
We  have  taken  a  large  house  here,  in  the 
most  fashionable  situation,  and  Ernest 
wishes  us  to  begin  giving  parties  now,  be- 
fore the  more  ^lite  of  society  pour  in,  and  if 
we  are  found  thus  established,  he  thinks 
others  visiting  us  will  go  on  as  a  thing  of 
course.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  trem- 
ble at  making  the  experiment :  I  remember 
too  well  the  galling  mortifications  I  have 
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exfeneaced^  and  the  withering  firown  it 
^hrrnvs  brings  upon  his  biT>w,  not  to  dread 
2  nenewad  of  mil  this.  Whoi  I  b^  for 
peft«:efal  retirement^  and  proposed  taking  a 
hoGStc  in  the  most  nnfireqnaited  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  there  is  now  an  unanswerable 
ajrzninent  for  my  mother^s  heart,  that  it  is 
conmnr  to  the  interests  of  onr  child — ^that 
I  inu5t  make  my  way  and  regain  my  posi- 
tion in  societv,  before  she  is  old  enoufirh  to 
fee:  rbe  want  of  that  consideration  which  is 
s*:*  essential  to  woman.  My  dearest  Clara, 
would  that  you  were  near  to  comfort  and 
to  support  me.  But  this  cannot  be^  and  I 
i:»ucrht  to  be  very  thankful  for  all  the  bless- 
ings I  enjoy.  Yet  I  cannot  sometimes  help 
envying  the  country  life  you  teU  me  you 
are  spending,  and  all  its  quiet  and  peaceful 
pleasures.  I  should  like  to  buy  a  country 
place,  and  with  my  husband  and  my  child 
near  me,  pass  my  time  in  useful  duties. 
But  this  is  not  Ernest's  taste ;  he  will  never 
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be  satisfied  in  retirement,  and  as  long  as 
he  is  happy  I  can  never  be  the  contrary. 
I  wish  you  could  be  persuaded  to  come  here 
for  a  few  months,  Ernest  bids  me  say  so, 
with  the  offer  of  looking  out  an  abode  for 
you,  if  you  will  commission  him.  God 
bless  you,  my  best  friend  j  with  unceasing 
remembrance  of  all  your  true  kindness, 
believe  me, 

"  Your  gratefully  attached, 

"  Theresa  Cavendish." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
"on  returning  this  letter,  that  a  tone  of 
sadness,  unknown  to  the  writer,  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  of  it.  1  can  very  well 
understand  Mr.  Cavendish's  wish  of  your 
going  to  Brighton :  he  is  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  not  to  be  aware  of  the  high  value 
your  countenance  would  be  in  helping  his 
poor  wife  on  into  that  society  which  the 
false  step  she  has  taken  renders  very  doubt- 
ful if  she  will  ever  regain." 


-Yes."  repGed  Lndy  Eastham,  ^IMy 
%e  tkisL  and  at  tlie  same  thnei  I  have  no  in- 
teisiofi  of  thai  fardieriiig  his  {rfans.  I  can- 
aac  wish  to  break  those  aalataiy  biws  of  ao- 
asCT  whidk  oatanlfy  caoae  adivoicee  to  be 
rs^arded  vidi  dbtrasL  Theresa  shall  nefff 
laeiet  with  anr  thing  bat  kindness  firom  me, 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  caOed  opoQ 
to  OGfne  willingij,  and  even  ostentatioiisly 
forward,  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  worid 
in  ber  behalf.  I  will  never  shrink  finom  any 
prcx>fs  of  friendship  that  oome  naturally  in 
my  way,  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  called 
upoa.  or  that  it  would  be  either  feminine  or 
right  for  me  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  sanc- 
tion a  step,  which,  though  in  her  particular 
case,  I  pity  rather  than  condenm,  must  in 
the  eves  of  the  world  be  considered  en  masse. 

*•  But  here  comes  Mr.  Bouverie  with  the 
newspapv  in  his  hand^  and  be  looks  so 
dd^led,  I  most  stop  to  hear  the  occasion." 

^  I  know^  Lady  Eastham,  you  are  quite  a 
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politician.  I  have  often  observed  that  you 
read  the  papers  before  any  of  your  letters, 
and  so  unlike  woman's  tAste  for  scandal  and 
parties^"  glancing  good-naturedly  at  his 
wife,  "  you  always  turn  straight  to  the 
debates  in  the  house.  I  positively  never 
saw  a  wcHnan  do  this  before,  and  I  have  often 
in  silence  admired  your  good  taste.  Nay, 
you  need  not  blush  about  the  matter ;  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  so 
now  sit  down  again,  and  I  will  read  you  the 
most  interesting  debate  that  has  taken  place 
this  session,  with  a  speech  of  Lord  Desmond's 
containing  more  splendid  oratory  than  even 
he  is  wont  to  display.  Now  do  for  once, 
my  dear  Emma,  try  and  be  interested  in  a 
public  speech;  follow  Lady  Eastham's  ex- 
ample, and  see  how  she  is  evidently  wishing 
me  to  begin." 

The  pretty  little  wife  took  up  a  baby's 
frock  to  mend,  but  during  the  long  speech 
which  followed,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  were 
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fill T  ml)  Fiiilwii.  Iiiil  I  111  mil  ihiri 

oDe  port  of  the  speech  is  &iriy  r^Mrted. 
It  strikes  me  as  not  doing  justice  to  the  Un- 
guage  of  the  speaker,  which  bUt  in  sdblimi^ 
at  the  very  moment  it  is  lidng  to  a  flren^-r^ 
which  is  never  Lord  DesmcMid's  style." 

"YoQ  are  quite  ri^t,"  interposed  Ladj 
Eastham,  ^this  error  strock  me  as  yoa 
read,  bat  I  did  not  tike  to  interrupt  you. 
lo  my  paper  it  is  given  more  at  length,  and 
much  more  correctly.  I  will  send  it  yon 
this  CTening  on  my  retam." 

"  "Tiy,  my  dear  Lady  Eastham^"  said 
-•Ir.   Bouverie,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
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had  read  all  this  long  debate  before?  I  am 
sore  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  inflict- 
ing a  second  reading  on  you ;  and  yet  you 
never  i^peared  the  least  tired.  My  little 
wife,  who  had  never  glanced  at  it  before, 
seemed  to  think  it  a  hundred  times  longer 
than  you  did." 

The  little  wife  smiled  archly  at  her  friend, 
as  if  she  could  detect  some  more  womanly 
reason  for  her  singular  love  of  long  political 
debates,  but  a  sudden  blush,  and  almost 
rising  tear,  called  at  once  for  her  forbearance, 
and  with  delicate  consideration  she  drew 
the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

Strange  mixtures  do  take  place  some- 
times, and  perhaps  politics  and  love  are  as 
incongruous  as  any  we  have  heard  of ;  and 
yet  so  it  was  with  Clara.  The  newspapers 
were  the  only  aliment  hers  received,  and 
yet  it  throve  on  what  most  would  consider 
a  most  meagre  diet.  To  her  there  was  a 
world  of  deeper  feeling  hid  in  the  glowing 
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^r.-oesaei^  -^^lirt  »  loir  a  gkun  of 
:i-^"3e=e  i  UK  f=r=re  '■iicii  I  bare  never 
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T— i  :iii  i:rr^z«$  csi  mv  coontrv,  and 
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:iz:  j:ci  f^rwiri  10  a  bap-py  faturity, 
irrijti.*  ir  rc^pc'TEoai  as  the  glow  of 
i?3rT3*»z:i  25  bzi^t  when  ooming  after  the 
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darkness  of  despair.  Yes,  my  country- 
men, if  there  is  any  truth  in  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  good,  I  feel  that  my  present 
hopes  will  not  be  blighted,  and,  while  I  rise 
invigorated  from  the  gloom  of  the  past,  I 
bid  you  also  look  forward  to  the  bright 
reward  which  gleams  with  *  Hope's  own 
roseate  hue ''  in  the  distance." 

Yes,  thought  Clara,  as  she  read  and  re- 
read this  paragraph,  there  is  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  ear,  perhaps  while  the  house 
was  ringing  in  applause  for  the  statesman 
and  the  patriot,  he,  the  magnet  of  that  bril- 
liant assembly,  was  stealing  in  thought  to 
the  scene  of  a  still  Scotch  lake,  and  retracing 
the  hopes  which  there  were  fostered,  and 
which  now  once  might  bloom  again. 

Clara  retired  to  rest  that  night  with 
fresher  feelings  and  a  stronger  mixture  of 
tangled  hopes  and  fears  than  she  had  ever 
yet  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in,  since  she 
had  felt  it  her  duty  to  subdue  every  remem- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GuiscARD — Why  weep  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

Turn  to  thy  Gaiscard — ^tum  to  him  who  loves 
thee  I 

Adelgiva — Thou  lovest  me  I — oh  I  repeat  thoee  blessed 

sounds — 

Guise ARD — Can*st  thou  doubt  my  love? 

Adeloiya — Still  lovest  me ! — still — 

Pronounce  that  word,  *  still,  still.* " — 

M.  G.  Lewis. 


It  was  a  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  luxuriance  of  summer 
was  beginning  to  &de  into  autumn.  The 
heavy  escutcheon  which  told  of  recent  death, 
no  longer  hung  in  solemn  memory  of  the 
departed  over  the  door  of  Eastham  Court. 


r^  agiaau  had  refinquiahed  their  moorn- 
2:r  i:r  ^  lidi  Hvarj  of  the  &inily, 
ad  ^sat  Toaas  luscncas  of  the  scene 
iad  hid  jaie  her  weeds,  while  her  dark 
rLToi  treases  now  oDooiicemled  by  the 
wSiuw's  cip.  were  oooe  more  boond  aroand 
ha:  hsad  in  their  rich  beauty. 

Eer  iresB  was  of  simjile  Uack  satin,  which 

ziir^  ms  uiLiiOQced  eidier  as  moiiminc^  or 

2c<L  az?i.  as  sfce  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself 

iz  a  LiT^  mirror  as  she  passed,  she  almost 

icar^ed  ar  the  appearance  which  seemed  to 

cake  her  back  manv  years  in  her  existence. 

The  dang»oas  excitement  of  late  years 

had  vamdied  firom  her  eve«  the  subdued  so^ 

row  \A  the  last  was  worn  away,  and  there 

was  substituted    in   their  place^  a  steady 

brilliaDcy,  which  had  belonged  only  to  the 

earlier  years  of  her  life.     The  elasticity  of 

the  fight  step  was  returned,  the  buoyancy  of 

b(^  shone  out  on  her  clear  open   brow, 

while  the  smile  around  the  mouth  told  no 
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tales  of  how  long  it  had  been  a  stranger 
there  in  all  the  genuineness  of  heartfelt 
happiness. 

She  stood  in  the  large  oriel  window 
through  which  bright  streams  of  sunshine 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  gleamed  over  a  stand 
of  choice  exotics,  which  she  carelessly  ran 
over  with  her  eye,  as  if  her  thoughts  were 
wandering  from  the  present  scene.  She  then 
turned  to  a  table  and  seated  herself  to  the 
perusal  of  a  new  work — but  it  would  not  do 
— twice,  thrice,  did  she  peruse  a  page,  and 
yet  no  trace  of  its  import  was  made  upon 
her  mind. 

She  opened  her  writing  portfoUo,  and  took 
out  some  paper  to  begin  a  letter  to  Theresa, 
but  unknown  to  herself  the  pen  would  only 
form  itself  into  some  well-known  characters, 
which  had  long  been  forbidden  to  her  mind. 
Insensibly  one  name,  was  scribbled  down 
the  page  in  every  varied  form,  till  she  came 
to  its  extremest  edge,  when,  smiling  at  her 
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the  circle  of  the  large  window,  and  seated 
herself  as  she  could  command  the  longest 
view  along  the  Park,  and  catch  the  first  sight 
of  the  groom  who  brought  the  post-bag. 

But  it  was  not  the  letters  she  looked  for — 
it  was  the  papers  she  sought  with  eager  in- 
terest, for  there  could  she  read  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  one  who,  placed  on  the  high 
pinnacle  of  public  fame,  made  the  House  of 
Lords  resound  not  merely  with  the  impas- 
sioned flow  of  patriotism,  but  vdth  argu- 
ments of  the  soundest  political  wisdom.  In 
that  house,  which  may  be  justly  considered 
the  pride  of  England  as  containing  the 
noblest  of  the  land,  men,  whose  unsullied 
characters  match  with  their  untarnished 
descent — among  these,  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
stood  pre-eminent,  and  though  the  bigotry 
and  little-mindedness  of  party  are  found  to 
debase  even  a  section  of  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly, still  even  by  them,  while  opposed,  he 
was  nevertheless,  respected    and   admired. 
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There  wms  ■  conMaocy  Id  his  puMic  conduct, 
■  strmigliHbnranl,  ojteti,  manliness  of  charac- 
ter, wbirh  won  him  the  confidence  of  bis 
bitterest  oppoDents.  He  was  never  found 
eitber  to  stoivp  to  the  littleness  of  deceit,  or 
to  vt?il  hi*  ^nriments  at  the  shrine  of  expe- 
i£eocy.  Hi*  wm  no  vacillating  policy,  but 
Cbe  bol-!,  clearly-defined  course  of  an  un- 
oxnpromising  s^atesmnn. 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  Clara  followed 
the  trace  of  this  brilliant  career  with  all  the 
wann-hcarted  fervour  of  her  nature,  now 
that  she  once  again  felt  it  was  no  crime  to 
love  the  being  of  her  heart's  young  idolatry  ? 
Can  it  be  wondered  that  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  present  life  she  had  learned  to  place  the 
bright  hopes  of  the  day  on  the  arrival  of  the 
post,  and  that  for  once,  newspapers  were 
made  subservient  to  a  yet  blinder  deity  than 
that  of  public  opinion,  or  of  expediency. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  how  daily  practice 
will  accustom  the  eye  to  detect  objects  at  a 
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di^jtance,  which  a  less  experienced  watcher 
would  &j1  to  descry  even  at  a  much  nearer 
point.  Thus  Clara,  from  daily  habit,  had 
learned  every  break  in  the  trees  which  ad- 
mitted of  the  appearance  of  a  horseman,  and 
in  one  place  could  catch  the  passing  glimpse 
of  a  hat — at  another,  perhaps  merely  an 
indistinct  object  through  the  branches,  and 
then  the  full  figure  of  both  man  and  horse 
might  appear  for  a  moment,  and  be  lost 
until  the  next  opening  would  again  give 
them  partially  to  the  anxious  gaze  of  the 
watcher,  when  at  last  the  sense  of  hearing 
would  be  brought  to  aid  that  of  sight,  and 
gradually  the  horse's  steps  would  approach 
nearer,  and  finally  clatter  in  glad  certainty 
over  the  pavement  leading  to  the  stable- 
yard. 

Then,  there  was  the  opening  of  a  door 
leading  from  the  offices  into  the  hall  to  lis- 
ten for,  of  which  Clara  could  detect  the 
sound  from  any  other  in  the  house,  followed 
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they  fallen  back  into  the  ineffaceable  track 
of  former  years. 

This  morning  she  was  strongly  reminded 
of  a  fond  fancy  of  her  girlish  days,  when 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  spirits  would 
seem  to  receive  some  inward  impulse,  and 
she  would  exclaim,  with  a  romantic  presen- 
timent of  good,  "  I  am  sure  something  de- 
lightftil  will  happen  to-day/' 

At  first,  these  vague  anticipations  of  en- 
joyment would  be  fully  answered  to  her 
young  and  unsophisticated  heart  by  the 
receiving  a  new  book,  a  longer  scamper 
than  usual  on  her  mountain  pony,  or  an 
unexpected  expedition  with  the  good  vicar 
and  his  wife  into  some  as  yet  unexplored 
scenery  of  that  wild  district. 

Well  did  she  remember  the  strong  feeling 
of  anticipated  pleasure  with  which  her  ardent 
imagination  had  been  imbued  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  which  first  introduced  Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald  to  her  sight,  and  she  had 
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language  of  the  statesman;  and,  as  with 
Mr.  Bouverie,  she  could  enjoy  every  senti* 
ment  of  the  patrioti  there  was  yet  a  more 
intense  delight  in  detecting  the  hidden  feel- 
ings of  the  man. 

When  she  had  returned  home  that  even-* 
ingy  and  looked  for  the  newspaper  in  qpes- 
lion  to  send  as  she  had  promised  to  the  rec* 
tory,  she  yet  indulged  herself  with  another 
perusal  of  a  sentence  already  engraven  on 
her  heart,  and  where  she  fondly  read  a 
meaning  which  could  reach  no  other  eye. 

Lord  Desmond  was  dwelling  on  the 
improved  prospects  of  Ireland,  when  he 
proceeded,  "There  is  now  a  gleam  of 
brightness  in  the  future  which  I  have  never 
before  detected.  I  seem  to  identify  mjrself 
with  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  and 
where  once  all  was  dark  and  cheerless,  I 
can  look  forward  to  a  happy  futurity^ 
brilliant  in  proportion  as  the  glow  of 
enjoyment  is  bright  when  coming  after  the 
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darkness  of  despair.  Yes,  my  country- 
men, if  there  is  any  truth  in  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  good,  I  feel  that  my  present 
hopes  will  not  be  blighted,  and,  while  I  rise 
invigorated  from  the  gloom  of  the  past,  I 
bid  you  also  look  forward  to  the  bright 
reward  which  gleams  with  '  Hope's  own 
roseate  hue  "  in  the  distance.'* 

Yes,  thought  Clara,  as  she  read  and  re- 
read this  paragraph,  there  is  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  ear,  perhaps  while  the  house 
was  ringing  in  applause  for  the  statesman 
and  the  patriot,  he,  the  magnet  of  that  bril- 
liant assembly,  was  stealing  in  thought  to 
the  scene  of  a  still  Scotch  lake,  and  retracing 
the  hopes  which  there  were  fostered,  and 
which  now  once  might  bloom  again. 

Clara  retired  to  rest  that  night  with 
fresher  feelings  and  a  stronger  mixture  of 
tangled  hopes  and  fears  than  she  had  ever 
yet  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in,  since  she 
had  felt  it  her  duty  to  subdue  every  remem- 
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brance  of  the  past.  Her  dreams  restored 
her  to  her  early  home,  and  the  voices  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  loved  once  again  spoke  in 
gentle  accents  to  her  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GuisCARD — ^Why  weep  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

Turn  to  thy  Guiscard— turn  to  him  who  lovea 
thee! 

Adelgiya — Thou  loTest  me  I — oh  I  repeat  those  blessed 

somids — 

Guiscard — Can*6t  thou  doubt  my  Iotc  ? 

Adeloiya — SHU  lovest  me  I — still — 

Pronounce  that  word,  *  still,  still.* " — 

M.  G.  Lewis. 


It  was  a  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  luxuriance  of  summer 
was  beginning  to  fade  into  autumn.  The 
heavy  escutcheon  which  told  of  recent  death, 
no  longer  hung  in  solemn  memory  of  the 
departed  over  the  door  of  Eastham  Court. 
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The  servants  had  relinquished  their  moarn- 
ing  for  the  rich  livery  of  the  family, 
and  the  young  mistress  of  the  scene 
had  laid  aside  her  weeds,  while  her  dark 
raven  tresses  now  unconcealed  by  the 
widow's  cap,  were  once  more  bound  around 
her  head  in  their  rich  beauty. 

Her  dress  was  of  simple  black  satin,  which 
might  pass  unnoticed  either  as  mourning  or 
not,  and,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself 
in  a  large  mirror  as  she  passed,  she  almost 
started  at  the  appearance  which  seemed  to 
take  her  back  many  years  in  her  existence. 

The  dangerous  excitement  of  late  years 
had  vanished  from  her  eye,  the  subdued  sor- 
row of  the  last  was  worn  away,  and  there 
was  substituted  in  their  place,  a  steady 
brilliancy,  which  had  belonged  only  to  the 
earlier  years  of  her  life.  The  elasticity  of 
the  light  step  was  returned,  the  buoyancy  of 
hope  shone  out  on  her  clear  open  brow, 
while  the  smile  around  the  mouth  told  no 
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tales  of  how  long  it  had  been  a  stranger 
there  in  all  the  genuineness  of  heartfelt 
happiness. 

She  stood  in  the  large  oriel  window 
through  which  bright  streams  of  sunshine 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  gleamed  over  a  stand 
of  choice  exotics,  which  she  carelessly  ran 
over  with  her  eye,  as  if  her  thoughts  were 
wandering  from  the  present  scene.  She  then 
turned  to  a  table  and  seated  herself  to  the 
perusal  of  a  new  work — but  it  would  not  do 
— twice,  thrice,  did  she  peruse  a  page,  and 
yet  no  trace  of  its  import  was  made  upon 
her  mind. 

She  opened  her  writing  portfolio,  and  took 
out  some  paper  to  begin  a  letter  to  Theresa, 
but  unknown  to  herself  the  pen  would  only 
form  itself  into  some  well-known  characters, 
which  had  long  been  forbidden  to  her  mind. 
Insensibly  one  name,  was  scribbled  down 
the  page  in  every  varied  form,  till  she  came 
to  its  extremest  edge,  when,  smiling  at  her 
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own  folly,  but  with  none  of  the  bitterness  of 
reproach,  she  crumpled  up  the  paper  in 
her  small  fair  hand,  and  tearing  it  into 
atoms,  again  found  herself  employed  in 
placing  them  on  the  crimson  velvet  covering 
of  the  table,  in  the  self-same  initials  as  before, 
where  they  stood  out  as  if  inlaid  in  silver 
mosaic,  upon  the  dark  texture  on  which  they 
were  placed. 

"  What  folly  is  this !"  her  laughing  voice 
now  mirthfully  exclaimed,  and,  holding  one 
little  hand  to  hold  the  fragments,  while 
she  brushed  them  into  it  with  another; 
she  danced  with  girlish  glee  to  the  open 
window,  and  scattered  the  tiny  morsels  one 
by  one  into  the  autumn  breeze.  This  pro- 
cess filled  up  a  more  considerable  portion  of 
time  than  had  yet  elapsed,  and  looking  at 
her  watch,  she  found  it  did  not  want  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  the  arrival  of  the  post, 
when,  in  despair  of  any  occupation  filling  her 
mind,  she  drew  a  slight  French  chair  into 
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the  circle  of  the  large  window,  and  seated 
herself  as  she  could  command  the  longest 
view  along  the  Park,  and  catch  the  first  sight 
of  the  groom  who  brought  the  post-bag. 

But  it  was  not  the  letters  she  looked  for — 
it  was  the  papers  she  sought  with  eager  in- 
terest, for  there  could  she  read  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  one  who,  placed  on  the  high 
pinnacle  of  public  fame,  made  the  House  of 
Lords  resound  not  merely  with  the  impas- 
sioned flow  of  patriotism,  but  with  argu- 
ments of  the  soundest  political  wisdom.  In 
that  house,  which  may  be  justly  considered 
the  pride  of  England  as  containing  the 
noblest  of  the  land,  men,  whose  unsullied 
characters  match  with  their  untarnished 
descent — among  these,  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
stood  pre-eminent,  and  though  the  bigotry 
and  little-mindedness  of  party  are  found  to 
debase  even  a  section  of  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly, still  even  by  them,  while  opposed,  he 
was  nevertheless,  respected    and   admired. 
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There  was  a  constancy  in  his  public  conduct, 
a  straightforward,  open,  manliness  of  charac- 
ter, which  won  him  the  Confidence  of  his 
bitterest  opponents.  He  was  never  found 
either  to  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  deceit,  or 
to  veil  his  sentiments  at  the  shrine  of  expe- 
diency. His  was  no  vacillating  policy,  but 
the  bold,  clearly-defined  course  of  an  un- 
compromising statesman. 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  Clara  followed 
the  trace  of  this  brilliant  career  with  all  the 
warm-hearted  fervour  of  her  nature,  now 
that  she  once  again  felt  it  was  no  crime  to 
love  the  being  of  her  heart's  young  idolatry? 
Can  it  be  wondered  that  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  present  life  she  had  learned  to  place  the 
bright  hopes  of  the  day  on  the  arrival  of  the 
post,  and  that  for  once,  newspapers  were 
made  subservient  to  a  yet  blinder  deity  than 
that  of  public  opinion,  or  of  expediency. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  how  daily  practice 
will  accustom  the  eye  to  detect  objects  at  a 
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distance,  which  a  less  experienced  watcher 
would  fail  to  descry  even  at  a  much  nearer 
point.  Thus  Clara,  from  daily  habit,  had 
learned  every  break  in  the  trees  which  ad- 
mitted of  the  appearance  of  a  horseman,  and 
in  one  place  could  catch  the  passing  glimpse 
of  a  hat — at  another,  perhaps  merely  an 
indistinct  object  through  the  branches,  and 
then  the  fuU  figure  of  both  man  and  horse 
might  appear  for  a  moment,  and  be  lost 
until  the  next  opening  would  again  give 
them  partially  to  the  anxious  gaze  of  the 
watcher,  when  at  last  the  sense  of  hearing 
Would  be  brought  to  aid  that  of  sight,  and 
gradually  the  horse's  steps  would  approach 
nearer,  and  finally  clatter  in  glad  certainty 
over  the  pavement  leading  to  the  stable- 
yard. 

Then,  there  was  the  opening  of  a  door 
leading  from  the  offices  into  the  hall  to  lis- 
ten for,  of  which  Clara  could  detect  the 
sound  from  any  other  in  the  house,  followed 
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by  the  messnred  tiead  of  the  (4d  butler  op 
the  tcaiUe  sturs.  and  the  lulfilment  o(  her 
luQes  in  tlie  lecier-bag  kid  before  her. 

All  tiiis  had  become  a  part  of  her  exist- 
csjOc  dmi]]^  the  last,  otherwise  monotonoiiSy 
moDiiis  of  ber  life;  and  a  aedusiim  whidi* 
in  the  ferEzidi  exdtement  of  later  years,  she 
wmld  bare  found  impossifale  to  endure,  had 
becosne  inexpressibly  dear  to  her  heart, 
tinciared.  perhaps,  mith  a  feeling  anknowD, 
&i:i  &5  vei.  certaiiiv  una  vowed  to  her  own 
bear:,  iha:  this  tranquil  calm,  this  sereiie 
briiciiilDess  of  temperameut.  was  owing  to 
the  unwavering  security  of  her  faith  in  one 
who.  widiout  a  crime,  she  might  row  con- 
fidinrl"v  believe,  had  never  wandered  in  his 
hear:"s  tirst  love,  even  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  led  another  to  the  altar. 

•jiraduaily  had  she  removed  the  restraint 
so  lon^.  and  latterly  so  efficaciously  placed 
uDC»n  her  feelings,  and  <rraduaUv  and  calmlv, 
though  not  less  surely  and  less  deeply,  had 
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they  fallen  back  into  the   ineffaceable  track 
of  former  years. 

This  morning  she  was  strongly  reminded 
of  a  fond  fancy  of  her  girlish  days,  when 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  spirits  would 
seem  to  receive  some  inward  impulse,  and 
she  would  exclaim,  with  a  romantic  presen- 
timent of  good,  "  I  am  sure  something  de- 
lightful will  happen  to-day/' 

At  first,  these  vague  anticipations  of  en- 
joyment would  be  fully  answered  to  her 
young  and  unsophisticated  heart  by  the 
receiving  a  new  book,  a  longer  scamper 
than  usual  on  her  mountain  pony,  or  an 
unexpected  expedition  with  the  good  vicar 
and  his  wife  into  some  as  yet  unexplored 
scenery  of  that  wild  district. 

WeU  did  she  remember  the  strong  feeling 
of  anticipated  pleasure  with  which  her  ardent 
imagination  had  been  imbued  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  which  first  introduced  Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald  to  her  sight,  and  she  had 
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dwelt  on  it  as  a  bright  fulfilmenl  of  a 
theory  she  delighted  to  indulge  in,  that  a 
beneficent  Providence  allows  a  foretaste  of 
coming  felicity  to  irradiate  the  soul  with  its 
glowing  tints. 

The  circumstances  of  later  years  had 
sternly  forbade  her  indulging  in  these  vi- 
sionary fancies;  but  this  morning  she  un- 
consciously found  her  heart  once  more  whis- 
pering,  "  I  am  sure  something  delightful 
will  happen  to-day;"  and,  as  she  watched 
for  the  arrival  of  the  post,  it  was  with  a 
vague  restlessness  of  hope  that  it  would 
bring  something  even  more  interesting  than 
what  for  so  many  months  had  daily  placed 
his  name  before  her  in  the  deathless  cha- 
racters of  fame. 

At  length,  a  speck  in  the  distance  caught 
her  eager  eye — again — no,  she  could  not 
be  mistaken,  this  was  no  single  horseman 
that  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  a 
travelling-carriage  and  four.     For  once — 
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*'  Their  speed  kept  pace  with  her  expectancy. 
And  flew "" 

Who  could  it  be  at  this  early  hour  of 
the  day  ?  It  was  impossible  to  be  any 
morning  visitors.  An  unusual  glow  suf- 
fused her  cheek  as  the  well-remembered 
colour  of  the  carriage  became  apparent,  and, 
as  she  watched  its  approach  through  the 
massive  iron-gates  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  the  drive  up  to  the  door,  an  earl's 
coronet  spoke  sufficiently  plainly  to  her 
heart  of  whose  it  was. 

She  trembled  too  much  to  retain  her 
place  at  the  window  to  see  who  was  within ; 
but,  as  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair, 
she  inwardly  ejaculated — 

**  Oh  God,  teach  me  to  bear  happiness 
as  thou  hast  done  sorrow !" 

In  another  moment,  the  rapid  pull-up  of 
the  excited  horses  was  heard  at  the  door — 
the  quick  letting  down  of  the  steps  of  the 
carriage  rang  in  her  ear,  and,  before  there 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Lampeggiar  del  angelico  riso." 


Petraca. 


<' Alfin  giungesti 
A  consolar,  Lodice,  on  fido  amante 
Oh  quante  volte,  oh  quante. 
Ei  808pir6  per  te  !'* 

SntOE— Alto  Pbimo. 

"  But  snch  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  felt  till  now/' 

COMUS 

When  the  great  gong  of  the  feudal  time^ 
which  at  Eastham  Court  had  not  been  re- 
placed by  the  bell  of  more  modem  days, 
told  the  hour  of  luncheon  had  arrived,  both 
Clara  and  Lord  Desmond  started    at  the 
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rapidity  with  which  the  morning  had  fled 
away. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
those  blissful  hours — ^hours  filled  up  with 
fond  recollections  and  yet  fonder  anticipa- 
tions— when  the  heart  of  each  seemed  to 
rest  in  "  the  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss." 

Lord  Desmond  had  arranged  to  be  absent 
from  his  parliamentary  duties  for  two  nights, 
and  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  rail-road  travelling  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey,  he  had  another  day  yet 
to  spend  in  happy  association  with  her  who 
bounded  every  wish  of  his  heart. 

Clara  proposed  to  order  her  carriage  and 
drive  over  to  the  Rectory,  in  order  to  bring 
back  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  with  them,  that 
the  good  people  of  Kingsland  might  not  be 
scandalized  with  the  lovers  indulging  in  a  tete 
a  tete  of  any  lengthened  duration,  but  the  day 
was  so  luxuriantly  balmy  for  the  time  of  the 
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year,  such  a  freshness  breathed  on  all  around, 
that  they  mutually  agreed  a  walk  would  be 
far  preferable  to  the  constraint  of  a  carriage, 
which  should  only  follow  to  bring  them 
back  with  Mrs.  Bouverie. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Clara  was  equipped  for 
her  expedition,  not  waiting  to  hear  Janet's 
exclamations  of  delight  at  seeing  her  dear 
lady  look  quite  like  her  own  self  once  more. 
With  a  throbbing  heart,  but  no  longer  the 
suppressed  emotion  of  a  feeling  she  must 
not  indulge,  did  she  place  her  hand  in  Lord 
Desmond's  arm,  and  with  all  the  bounding 
elasticity  of  youthful  spirits  commence  their 
country  walk  through  shady  lanes  and. fields 
to  the  rectory  of  Greenwood. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bouverie  were  just  standing  in  the 
little  gothic  porch,  waiting  for  their  eldest 
girl  to  join  them  in  a  walk,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  the  surprise  depicted 
on  their  countenances  at  the  sight  of  Clara 
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When  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  no 
longer  to  be  misconceived,  Mr.  Bouverie 
could  not  suppress  a  quiet  joke  at  Clara  for 
the  cunning  manner  in  which  she  had  de- 
ceived him  into  the  idea  of  her  political  zeal, 
from  the  warm  interest  she  betrayed  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  when 
he  had  given  her  credit  for  extraordinary 
patience  in  listening  to  a  second  reading  of 
one  of  Lord  Desmond's  longest  speeches — 

**  Ah,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  knew  be- 
fore, that — 

"  Love  roles  the  coort,  the  camp,  the  grove," 

but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  swayed  the 
senate,  also.  Love  of  your  country,  and 
devotion  to  her  interests  seemed  so  com- 
pletely the  ruling  passion  of  your  heart,  I 
had  certainly  no  idea,  my  lord,  there  was 
room  for  the  admission  of  any  softer 
sentiment." 
For  an  instant,  the  open,  manly  brow  of 
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the  statesman  was  overcast,  but  the  sunny 
expression  of  younger  days  chased  away  the 
cloud,  and  pressing  the  little  hand  which 
yet  rested  on  his  own,  he  turned,  with  his 
own  peculiar  gracefulness  of  manner,  to  Mr. 
Bouverie,  saying, 

^'  I  owe  it  to  this  object  of  my  earliest 
love  to  tell  you  frankly,  my  dear  sir,  that 
in  this  you  have  totally  mistaken  my  cha- 
racter. My  first  hopes  were  blighted,  I 
need  not  explain  to  you  how,  but  my  * 
nature  demanded  something  more  than  the 
tame  common-place  of  every-day  life,  and  I 
sought  an  object  for  the  energies  of  my 
mind  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  my  injured 
country.  But  now  that  I  find  my  own 
hopes  restored,  I  blush  to  think  that  my 
zeal  and  patriotism  may  grow  cold.'^ 

"  Oh  no ;  never,  never,  dear  William,  de- 
pend upon  it,"  gaid  Clara,  with  all  the  fond 
trust  of  former  days,  "you  will  never  desert 
this  noble  cause.      Your   wife,*'    and  she 
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blushed  brighter  as  she  spoke,  "  shall  never 
make  you  desert  your  country;  she  shall 
the  rather  inspirit  you  on  the  bright  path 
you  are  pursuing ;  though  not  such  a  deter- 
mined politician  as  Mr.  Bouverie  once 
thought  me,  I  still  can  bid  you  go  on : — 

"  Gk)  then  to  fight,  Clara  bids  thee  go, 
Clara  can  a  statesman* a  feelings  know, 
And  weep  a  statesman's  shame.'^ 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  my  fair  enthusiast !"  said 
Mr.  Bouverie,  who  saw  Lord  Desmond's 
heart  was  too  full  to  command  words, "  with 
these  sentiments  to  urge  him  on,  we  shall 
find  no  recreant  in  the  glorious  path  his 
Lordship  has  chosen.  But  let  us  descend 
to  every-day  subjects  now,  and  come  in  and 
rest  yourselves  after  your  long  walk." 

The  point  of  returning  to  Eastham  Court 
as  a  sanction  to  its  fair  mistress  for  receiv- 
ing such  a  guest  was  speedily  arranged,  and 
an  evening  of  the  most  unmingled  friendly 
intercourse  closed  this  happy  day.     Lord 
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Desmond's  hopes  and  plans  for  the  {utore 
were  openly  discussed  before  their  mutual 
friends,  with  whom  Clara  felt  no  necessity 
for  reserve,  and  her  heart  was  too  openly 
generous  to  wish  to  disguise  her  present  en- 
gagement,  or  that  it  was  a  renewal  of  former 
ties,  which  an  imperious  necessity  had  alone 
ever  broken.  Lord  Desmond  informed 
them  that  he  had  seen  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  St.  Clair  previously  to  his  leaving 
London,  and,  on  the  event  of  a  happy  issue 
to  his  journey,  they  had  invited  him  to 
spend  as  much  of  the  approaching  recess 
with  them  at  St.  Clair  Park  as  could  be 
spared  from  his  Irish  estates. 

To  this  Clara  now  added  the  hope,  that 
his  little  girl  would  be  her  inmate,  which  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  comply  with,  assured 
as  he  was  of  her  aflFectionate  love  for  her 
now  adopted  brother  ;  and  that  in  this 
union  so  necessary  to  the  joy  of  his  own 
life,  he  had  also  best  consulted  the  future 
prospects  of  his  child. 
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The  following  week,  Parliament  was  to  be 
adjourned,  and  Lord  Desmond  would  now 
only  leave  his  betrothed  to  return  in  a  few 
diort  days  with  his  friends  into  her  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  in  the  proud  character 
of  her  accepted  lover,  to  him  how  much 
dearer  than  all  the  public  fame  he  had 
acquired !  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  his 
present  happiness  was  txK>  great  to  be  real, 
as  if  it  were  but  a  blissful  dream  from  which 
he  should  wake  to  the  stem  realities  of  a 
cheerless  existence  on  the  morrow,  and  he 
hung  on  the  beloved  tones  of  Clara's  voice 
as  if  then  only  daring  to  trust  his  felicity. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the 
joyful  autumn,  stretching  far  into  the  winter 
which  followed  this  eventful  day.  Lady 
Eastham  had  her  friends,  Captain  and  Lady 
Georgiana  Macdonald,  accompanied  by  her 
sister  staying  at  Eastham  Court,  and  the 
constant  association  thus  continued  with 
Cecil  Aston  rivetted  the  chains  which  this 
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"the  heart 
It  was  her  choice  to  share; 
His  heart  dwelt  with  her  as  a  thought 
With  which  no  earthly  wishes  were." 

Lady  Eastham  firmly  refused  the  solici- 
tations of  her  Mends  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  in  London,  where  Parliamen- 
tary duties  called  her  relatives  from  St. 
Clair  Park,  and,  consequently,  Lord  Des- 
mond with  them,  for  she  thought  it  due  to 
the  respectful  memory  of  the  departed  to 
let  more  than  the  prescribed  time  of  mourn- 
ing elapse  ere  she  again  emerged  into  scenes 
of  gaiety.  But  true  to  the  native  ingenu- 
ousness of  her  heart,  she  made  no  frivolous 
scruples  in  frequently  receiving  her  affianced 
lord  as  a  guest  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
hours  even,  when  that  was  all  he  could 
snatch  from  his  public  engagements,  and 
when  she  was  always  sure  of  the  ready 
sanction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouverie's  pre- 
sence for  his  visits. 

Thus  interspersed  with  bright  snatches 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  First,  lusty  spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers, 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  bearei 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers 
That  sweetly  sang  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures), 
A  gilt  engraven  mirror  he  did  weare ; 
That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare." 

Spenceb. 


One  of  the  most  pure-minded  and  imagi* 
native  of  our  modem  poets,  the  amiable  and 
lamented  Mrs.  Hemans,  speaks  of  spring  as 
a  season  of  moumfulness  rather  than  of 
hope;  as  telling  of  the  dead,  rather  than 
pointing  to  the  living.     ^^  I  cannot  but  feel 
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every  year,  with  the  return  of  the  violet, 
how  much  the  shadows  of  my  mind  have 
deepened  since  its  last  appearance ;  and  to  me 
the  spring,  with  all  its  joy  and  beauty,  is 
generally  a  time  of  thoughtfalncss  rather 
than  of  mirth.  With  the  bright  sunshine 
laughing  around,  it  seems  more  sad  to  think 
of;  yet  if  I  could  choose  when  I  would  wish 
to  die,  it  would  be  in  spring — the  influence 
of  that  season  is  so  strangely  depressing  to 
my  heart  and  frame." 

There  is  doubtless  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  poetical  in  these  ideas,  but  theyare  those 
of  a  mind  subdued  by  sorrow,  and  whose 
natural  joyousness  of  tone  has  withered  be- 
neath the  touch  of  disappointment.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  they  would  have  been  written 
hy  this  talented  authoress  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  her  youth,  and  before  the  bright 
visions  of  that  sunny  season,  had  faded  be- 
fore the  stem  realities  of  her  maturer  life. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the 
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natural  feeling  of  a  sensitive  mind,  but  an 
after  temperament  brought  on  by  melan- 
choly and  peculiar  circumstances. 

There  is  something  so  purely  exhilarating 
to  the  happy  and  hopeful  heart  in  the  sweet 
odours  and  opening  flowers  of  spring,  that 
we  would  fain  shield  its  brightness  from  the 
imputation  of  gloom,  and  explain  away  an 
authority  which  some  morbid  temperaments 
might  else  gladly  seize  on  as  an  excuse  for 
their  own  cherished  despondency. 

There  was  none  of  this  to  check  the 
glowing  enjojonent  of  Clara's  heart,  as  she 
watched  the  first  tinge  of  green  spreading 
over  her  luxuriant  woods,  and  listened  to 
the  joyous  notes  of  the  birds,  teUing  that 
the  chill  of  ^winter  was  past,  and  that  sun- 
shine and  flowers  were  before  them.  So, 
also,  a  new  and  bright  existence  seemed 
opening  before  her,  and  she  hailed  the  glad- 
ness of  external  nature  as  a  type  and 
similitude  of  her  own  sunny  prospects. 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  her  wedding 
was  to  take  place  at  St.  Greorge^s,  Hanover 
Square,  and  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
by  Mr.  Bouverie.  The  station  of  each  of 
the  parties  was  too  decidedly  acknowledged 
in  the  fashionable  world  to  make  any  ecl&t 
necessary,  and  the  feelings  of  each  prompted 
to  as  unceremonious  and  unostentatious  a 
party  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  their 
position  in  society;  and  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  no  where  can  a  wedding 
be  got  through  so  quietly  as  in  London. 

Clara  was  to  join  her  uncle  and  aimt  in 
Grosvenor-square  only  the  week  previously 
to  her  marriage  ;  and,  before  leaving  the 
country,  she  went  to  gratify  the  aflfectionate 
heart  of  the  old  gardener  at  St*  Clair  Park, 
by  requesting  he  would  send  up  large 
baskets  of  flowers  for  the  approaching  cere- 
mony, and  that  especially  she  might  receive 
a  white  moss-rose  from  the  same  stock  from 
which  he  had  given  one  to  her  beloved 
mother. 
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The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head 
in  a  parting  benediction,  and  as  the  tears 
of  affection  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks, 
he  earnestly  besought  the  God  of  her  fathers 
to  bless  her  in  all  her  ways. 

**  Yes,  dear  lady,"  he  fervently  added,  in 
that  poetical  language,  which  we  have 
already  seen  his  life  spent  among  flowers 
and  the  sweet  works  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
inspired. 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,  and  something  tells  me 
that  you  will  be  happy ;  that  all  the  good 
and  the  hidden  charity  which  you  have  ex- 
ercised for  the  happiness  of  others  shall  now 
be  rewarded  ten-fold  on  your  own  heart. 
There  is  a  bright  radiance  in  your  eye,  like 
one  of  my  fresh  young  rosebuds,  which 
promises  a  joyful  future.  I  am  an  old  man, 
my  lady,  but  I  can  see  more  than  is  thought 
for  into  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  I  never 
before  thought  you  looked  as  joyous  like  as 
you  ought  to  do.  But  nowit  is  quite  different. 
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and  you  have  the  same  bright,  suiiny  smile 
the  Lady  Adelaide  had,  the  day  she  talked 
.0  me  before  her  maml^e  «*  your  noble 
father, — for  a  noble  gentleman  he  was,  in 
mind  and  soul,  though  maybe  not  so  rich 
as  some  others.  But,  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  lady,  when  you  see  aU  my  sweet  flowers 
blooming  around  you,  then  be  sure  the 
prayers  of  an  old  man  are  ascending  to 
heaven  for  you  and  my  lord,  I  can't  h6pe 
to  pick  flowers  for  your  children's  wedding, 
but  maybe  I  may  gather  them  for  their 
christening." 

When  Clara  arrived  in  Grosvenor-square, 
she  found  the  same  rooms  prepared  for  her 
which  had  been  hers  on  her  first  arrival 
there  fi:om  Scotland,  an  orphan  girl,  seeking 
the  protection  so  afiectionately  bestowed, 
when  she  came  with  a  bleeding  heart,  deter- 
mined to  bury  in  its  inmost  recesses  the 
memory  of  hopes  which  appeared  for  ever 
blighted.     Now  she  came,  all  radiant  with 
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assured  prospects  of  happiness,  already 
abounding  in  all  the  world  could  give,  and 
anticipating  the  yet  dearer  riches  of  tried 
and  fiiithfol  love. 

As  she  threw  herself  into  Lady  St.  Clair's 
arms,  as  she  entered  her  well-remembered 
rooms,  she  joyously  exclaimed, — 

^^  Ah !  dearest  Contessa,  what  a  different 
being  am  I  now,  to  when  on  this  very  chair, 
and  you  reclining  on  that  so&^  I  confided  to 
your  affection  the  history  of  my  early  love. 
How  little  did  I  then  think  I  should  ever 
meet  him  again,  and  all  that  woman's  heart 
could  desire  of  great  and  noble.  Yes,  indeed, 
I  shall  be  justly  proud  to  share  the  honours 
of  a  name  which  is  now  so  heightened  with 
his  country's  love,  and  interwoven  with  the 
laurels  of  a  statesman's  fame." 

"  Well,  dearest,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
your  heroics,"  said  the  smiling  Countess, 
when  you  discuss  them  with  such  glowing 
cheeks.     Why  surely  you  have  found  some 
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fiury  weU  to  sprinkle  you  over  with  its  won- 
drous water,  and  then  come  forth  in  reno- 
vated youth  and  beauty.  I  must  say  you 
were  always  verj-  handsome,  but  now  you 
&r  surpass  yourself,  and  I  augur  that  the 
admired  Lady  Eastham  will  speedily  be  for- 
(fotten  in  the  resplendent  Countess  of  Des- 
mond. But  you  must  not  be  jealous  of  your 
lord,  for  I  can  tell  you  he  has  improved  as 
mach  in  looks  as  you  have;  instead  of  the 
grave,  reserved  statesman,  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  politics,  he  is  quite  the  gay  man  of 
fiishion,  and  all  the  young  ladies  were  dying 
of  admiration  **  pour  ses  beaux  yeux,"  when 
they  heard  the  prize  was  already  won.  It 
was  well  you  were  safe  ensconced  in  the 
country,  or  there  is  no  telling  what  envious 
designs  might  have  been  levied  against 
your  life. 

"  But  tell  me,  how  have  you  left  all  our 
charming  Kingsland  friends?  I  hope  you 
made  *  the  amiable,'  and  paid  your  parting 
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compliments  before  you  left  the  nieghbour- 
hood ;  the  Miss  Quirks  would  never  forgive 
such  an  omission,  and  we  may  have  another 
election  some  time ;  at  all  events,  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  avoid  making  enemies.  By 
the-bye,  talking  of  enemies  reminds  me  that 
I  fear  I  have  irremediably  offended  our 
..ugo*  auohe»  by  oo»ti.ig  .„  spend  a 
quiet  morning  occasionally  with  poor 
Theresa.  You  know  the  bitterness  of  that 
femily's  enmity  when  provoked,  and  they 
are  now  leaving  no  stone  imtumed  to  pre- 
vent her  re-admission  into  society.  I  must 
confess  I  feel  it  a  delicate  matter  to  act  in, 
for  it  is  against  my  often  declared  principles 
to  visit  a  divorcee;  and  yet  in  this  case 
there  are  so  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances, it  seems  cruel  to  keep  up  one's 
determination.  At  present,  I  have  steered 
a  medium  course,  and  avoiding  asking  her 
to  my  public  parties,  still  receive  her  when 
we  are  alone,  and  spend  many  a  summer 
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morning  very  agreeably  with  them  in  the 
splendid  solitude  of  their  Richmond  viUa, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  mansions  among 
that  constellation  of  beautiful  abodes,  and 
their  whole  establishment  is  in  keeping. 
Ernest  Cavendish  sometimes  drives  his 
poor  little  wife  in  the  park^  with  four 
splendid  greys  in  a  most  elegant  bijou  of  a 
carriage,  built  from  his  own  invention.  But 
he  is  oftener  seen  riding  himself,  followed 
by  two  grooms,  and  talking  nonsense  as 
usual  to  all  the  handsome  women  of  a  cer- 
tain rank,  who  will  accept  his  attentions." 

"  And  do  you,  Contessa,  now  still  come  in 
for  your  share,  or  more  than  your  share?'' 
asked  Clara,  with  an  arch  smile.  "  Time 
was  when  I  feared  for  you  in  that  quarter, 
but  the  spell  was  broken,  if  it  ever  existed 
more  than  in  my  apprehension,  before  his 
aflfair  with  Theresa.  The  first  spare  morn- 
ing, we  must  drive  down  and  see  her.  I 
should  like  to  ask  her  to  be  present  at  our 
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wedding,  and  as  none  but  our  particular 
friends  will  be  present,  and  who  know  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  her  case,  perhaps 
the  thing  might  be  managed  without  giving 
annoyance  to  any  one,  and  conferring  a  great 
pleasure  on  one  whose  pleasures  I  fear  are 
few.  I  will  ask  William  his  opinion,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  consult  my 
uncle,  whose  advice  on  such  matters,  and 
indeed  in  all,  may  well  be  relied  on. 
William  tells  me  it  is  delightful  to  see  how 
really  reverenced  he  is  by  all  parties,  and 
how  completely  he  comes  up  to  the  idea  of 
a  real  English  nobleman  of  the  good  old 
school." 

"  Yes,  dear  Clara,  you  do  him  but  justice," 
said  the  beautiful  Countess,  "  there  might 
have  been  a  time  in  my  married  life  when  I 
secretly,  even  secretly  to  my  own  heart, 
for  I  was  always  ashamed  of  such  a  feeling, 
regretted  the  disparity  in  our  years,  and 
thought  I  might  have  been  happier  with  one 
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ceive  him  yourself  in  the  drawing-room.  I 
will  join  you  presently,  and  hear  if  you  still 
continue  the  plan  of  spending  your  honey- 
moon at  your  Irish  castle." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  Time  and  tide  had  thus  their  sway, 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day, 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow 
Years  of  joy  for  c'ays  of  sorrow!" 


ROKEBY. 


"  Why  then  a  final  note  prolong, 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song?'" 


Marmion. 


From  the  Countess  of  Desmond  to  the  Lady 

Katheinne  Arundel. 

''Desmond  Castle,  May  30,  IS**. 
"  Your  kind  affection,  my  valued  and 
beloved  friend,  claims  my  earliest  notice 
since  my  marriage,  and,  as  I  enjoy  my  pre- 
sent happiness  I  cannot  but  remember  how 
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deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  your  in- 
valuable precepts.  It  is  among  my  warm- 
est prayers  that  they  may  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  surroimded  with  all  that 
can  render  life  valuable,  I  may  still  hold 
fast  those  heavenly  principles  which  you 
taught  me  would  alike  support  the  soul  in 
sorrow,  and  sanctify  and  purify  its  enjoy- 
ments. 

*'  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  transport  you 
here,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  see  the 
blissful  tenour  of  our  life,  and  while  happy 
ourselves,  adding,  I  hope,  to  the  comfort  of 
those  around  us.  You  know  how  ardently 
my  husband  has  long  been  struggling  for 
the  public  welfare  of  his  country,  but  his 
wishes  do  not  stop  there ;  he  is  anxious  to 
promote  the  private  happiness  of  all  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him  on  the  large, 
and  in  some  places  wild,  extent  of  country 
which  forms  his  ancestral  domain  roimd  the 
castle. 
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(<  Tou  can  imagine  how  ddightfiil  it  is  to 
me  to  witness  the  ahnost  adoration  with 
which  he  is  regarded  on  all  parts  of  his 
estate,  and,  as  belonging  to  him,  these  warm- 
hearted people  have  already  transferred  a 
portion  of  their  love  to  me.  Onr  little 
Mary,  who  came  with  as,  rons  a  chance  of 
being  devoured  with  their  devoted  attach- 
ment, and  the  faithful  Irish  nurse,  who  has 
always  been  her  careful  attendant,  seems 
perfectly  in  her  element,  and  to  be  enjoying 
a  kind  of  paradise  on  earth.  She  has  taught 
the  little  girl  some  Irish  phrases,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  delight  of  the  people, 
when  they  hear  her  answer  them  in  their 
own  language* 

"  Arrah,  and  good  luck  to  you,  then  ;  and 
the  chief  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
be  letting  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  Ma- 
voumeen,  speak  her  native  tongue,  he  does 
not;  and  may  the  jewil  of  the  world  be 
blessed  for  it  for  ever  and  ever,  that  may 
she!" 
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*'  You  remember  my  aflfectionate  Scotch 
maid,  Janet;  she  appears  almost  bewildered 
with  the  attention  she  receives  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  family;  and  declares  that, 
next  to  the  Scotch,  the  Irish  are  surely  the 
best  people,  and  the  ^highest  minded'  in 
the  world. 

^^  I  find  the  Castle  a  delightful  residence, 
much  more  habitable  than  I  had  expected ; 
we  have  contrived  to  make  a  few  rooms 
thoroughly  comfortable  ;  and  before  we  leave 
we  shall  have  some  upholsterers  in  from 
Dublin,  and  give  directions  to  have  it  com- 
pletely furnished  against  we  go  back  in  the 
autumn,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  return 
the  hospitalities  which  our  neighbours  are 
pouring  upon  us  now. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  we  shall  find  time 
for  all  the  delightful  projects  we  have  in 
view ;  and  among  the  dearest  is  a  flight  to 
see  you,  my  best  of  friends.  I  know  full 
well  how  it  will  gladden  your  generous  heart 
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to  see  your  adopted  daughter  so  perfectly 
happy,  and  I  long  to  introduce  a  congenial 
mind  to  your  own,  whose  name  I  am  justly 
proud  to  bear. 

^^  You  have  long  admired  his  public  cha- 
racter, and  I  can  only  assure  you  his  private 
one  fully  equals  it;  but  on  this  subject  I 
must  not  trust  my  pen ;  and  perhaps  you 
may  think  a  wife  of  scarcely  a  month's 
standing  is  not  the  most  impartial  judge  in 
the  world. 

"I  hope  you  have  received  for  my  kind  and 
dear  sisters  of  St.  Madeleine  the  wedding- 
cake  which  I  desired  Gunter  might  send  of 
the  largest  possible  dimensions,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  remind  them  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  earthly,  as  well  as  eternal, 
happiness  of  her  who  spent  so  many  profit- 
able  days  in  their  peaceful  community,  and 
there  imbibed  those  ennobling  principles 
which  she  hopes  will  guide  her  through  aU 
the  varied  scenes  of  life. 
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"Our  wedding  was  as  private  as  the  attend- 
ance of  our  numerous  friends  would  admit 
of,  and  among  this  number  was  the  worthy 
vicar  and  his  wife,  from  my  old  Scotch 
home.  You  can  imagine  how  my  heart 
warmed  to  these  earliest  friends  of  my  child- 
hood, and  as  William  had  been  his  pupil, 
there  was  a  double  motive  for  inviting  them. 
It  seemed  quite  to  bring  our  young  days 
back  again,  the  seeing  these  old  familiar 
faces,  and  we  promised  them  a  visit  in  Scot- 
land, and  ourselves  the  delight  of  retracing 
former  scenes  together,  as  soon  as  we  can 
contrive  to  be  absent  from  London  again, 
where  we  must  return  at  the  end  of  next 
month. 

"Poor  Theresa  was  also  present  at  our 
wedding,  but,  though  she  was  gratified  by  be- 
ing invited,!  could  not  but  perceive  a  strong 
tinge  of  melancholy  over  her  manners  and 
countenance.  I  fear  this  displeases  her  hus- 
band.   But  how  can  it  be  otherwise?    Then 
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especially  she  most  have  contrasted  the 
gloomy  and  unpropitious  circumstances  of 
her  own  marriage,  in  the  rained  chapel  of 
RnsiUon  with  the  happy  fitces  and  congra- 
tolating  friends  which  it  was  my  happier 
fortune  to  see  around  me. 

My  dear  uncle  seemed  cordially  to  rejoice 
as  he  placed  my  hand  in  Lord  Desmond's, 
and  to  fed  a  pride  in  receiving  such  a  man 
for  his  nephew.  My  beautiful  aunt  was  all 
smiles—my  kind  friends  Lady  Georgiana 
Macdonald  and  her  sister  were  near  me  with 
affectionate  looks  of  love,  and  I  must  not 
forget  to  include  the  amiable  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
whose  presence  has  supported  me  in  many 
a  trying  hour,  and  was  always  ready  with 
her  sympathy  of  either  tears,  or  smiles. 
Thank  God,  the  latter  now  seems  to  prepon- 
derate in  my  lot,  and  perhaps  few  more 
cheerful  scenes  could  be  witnessed  than  our 
wedding  party,  which  is  generally  apt  to  be 
rather  a  melancholy  affair.      But  certainly 
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mine  was  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
There  was  no  breaking  up  of  early  ties,  no 
leaving  a  parental  home  to  be  thrown  on  a 
comparatively  untried  tenderness — ^none  of 
these  mixed  feelings  were  mine-— my  mar- 
riage only  drew  closer  those  bonds  of  affec- 
tionate friendship  which  I  feel  will  bless  me 
through  life,  and  gave  me  to  the  long  known 
love  of  him  who  first  awakened  the  senti- 
ment in  my  youthfiil  heart.  You  cannot 
then  wonder  that  no  tears  were  shed  at  this 
consummation  of  our  happiness^  and  that  if 
my  lips  faltered  in  pronouncing  the  irrevo- 
cable vows,  it  was  from  emotions  of  over- 
flowing happiness,  and  not  from  doubt  or 
misgiving. 

"  In  our  friendly  intercourse  at  St.  Made- 
leine, I  gave  too  complete  a  catalogue  rai- 
sonnee  of  my  chosen  friends,  for  the  name 
of  Cecil  Aston  being  omitted,  and  I  rejoice 
to  tell  you  that  all  my  wishes  for  his  hap- 
piness will  soon  be  accomplished  in  his  union 
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with  Lady  Charlotte  Selby.  I  have  long 
seen  this  attachment  growing  in  the  hearts 
of  each,  and  the  united  influence  of  my  unde 
and  husband  has  succeeded  in  procuring  him 
a  very  lucrative  and  honourable  place  in  one 
of  the  government  offices,  and  for  which  his 
talents  and  firm  adherence  to  liberal  prin- 
ciples peculiarly  fit  him. 

^^  Thus,  all  Lord  Stoneleigh's  objections  to 
the  match  have  vanished,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Cecil  Aston  will  rise  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state,  and  even  his  present 
position,  joined  to  the  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  name  he  bears,  entitles  him  to  sue 
for  the  hand  of  any  fair  lady  in  the  land. 

"  The  only  disagreeable  feeling  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  Ireland  has  been  the  falling  in 
with  the  odious  Lady  Lancaster,  and  her 
self-sufficient  daughters.  You  remember 
how  cruelly  they  behaved  to  poor  Theresa 
in  an  accidental  meeting  at  Naples,  and  out- 
raged every  feeling  of  feminine  gentleness 
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in  the  marked  rudeness  of  their  behaviour, 
and  will  not  therefore  wonder  that  I  avoid 
their  society  as  much  as  possible,  though 
they  are  constantly  pestering  me  with  their 
urgent  endeavours  at  intimacy.  They  are 
on  a  visit  in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  I 
rather  imagine,  had  boasted  of  the  friendly 
terms  of  their  acquaintance  with  me,  which 
really  had  never  proceeded  beyond  the  most 
formal  bounds  of  speaking  when  we  acci-^ 
dentally  met ;  but  this,  in  the  country,  was 
hoped  to  be  patched  up  into  a  great  deal 
more. 

*'  If  there  was  not  much  that  is  very  good 
and  very  amiable  in  the  world,  really  such 
characters  as  these  would  disgust  me  with 
society ;  but  I  always  find  it  an  invariable 
rule,  that  those  who  are  most  eager  to 
trample  on  others  who,  by  situation  or 
birth,  they  fancy  at  all  beneath  them,  are 
also  the  first  to  offer  the  most  servile  and 
degrading  flattery  to  those  they  consider  in 
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a  higber  or  more  honourable  station  than 
themselves. 

"  I  must  not  close  my  letter,  dearest  Lady 
Kathcrine,  without  offering  my  humble 
meed  of  praise  to  your  persecuted  fellow 
religionists  in  Ireland.  I  am  happy  to  say 
we  have  a  liberal-minded  and  Christian- 
hearted  clergyman  in  our  parish,  who, 
instead  of  making  the  name  of  Protestant 
odious,  by  the  narrowness  and  want  of 
charity  in  his  own  views,  can  offer  the 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to  any  worthy 
member  of  Christ's  flock,  without  asking 
what  may  be  his  especial  opinion  on  some 
doctrinal  points.  He  go^  on  the  broad, 
the  BUde  principle,  that  *  all  who  believe  in 
the  Son  of  God  shall  be  saved.'  And  thus 
our  little  domain,  Instead  of  being  a  scene 
of  jealousy  and  dispute,  is  perfectly  peacefdl 
and  harmonious. 

*'  The  Catholic  priest  sees  no  symptoms 
of  hostility,  and  cordially  joins  in  every 
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plan  which  is  proposed  for  the  comfort  and 
advantage  of  the  surrounding  population. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  husband  ear- 
nestly co-operates  in  this  fostering  of  imity. 
He  has  for  several  years  established  a  large 
school,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  where 
the  children  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  sit 
side  by  side,  and  learn  out  of  one  primer — 
the  clergyman  and  the  Catholic  priest  alike 
attending  on  different  days  to  superintend 
the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  those  of  their 
respective  creeds. 

"If  this  system  were  more  generally 
adopted,  and  the  Protestant  landholders 
would  refrain  from  all  demonstrations  of 
party  and  religious  bigotry  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  charities,  there  is  every  reason 
to  anticipate  the  happiest  results,  and  that 
Ireland  generally  would  become  as  peaceful, 
as  well  instructed,  and,  consequently,  as 
happy,  as  the  part  round  our  immediate 
neighbourhood. 
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*'  I  aasorc  you,  dear  friend,  that  I  will  not 
fail  in  cornpljing  with  your  kind  wish  of 
freqaently  inforroingyouof  my  proceedings, 
uid,  though  the  path  of  our  duties  ia  widely 
apart,  atill  I  hope  never  to  forget  the  lesson 
taught  hy  your  inestimable  precepts  and 
bright  example,  that  there  is  do  sphere  of 
life,  however  different  in  other  things,  in 
which  the  main  object  in  view  ought  not  to 
be  the  same,  '  the  bcektug  the  glory  of  God, 
and  performing  his  will  on  earth.'  Join 
your  prayers  to  mine,  hest  of  friends,  that  I 
may  never  lose  sight  of  this  ennobling  motive 
for  action  through  all  my  future  life;  and, 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  your  kind- 
ness, believe  me, 

"  Always  your  truly  affectionate, 

*'  and  now  very,  very  happy, 

"  Clara  Desmond." 
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